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PEEFACE 


The author, in his study of war, has been impressed 
by the numberless, apparently trifling, facts which 
appear in memoirs and reminiscences, but which 
seldom appear in histories, and which, nevertheless, 
often show up events in a perfectly new light. 
Some little point, some belief held at the time by 
one of the combatants, will often account for what 
is otherwise unaccountable; and will show that 
what appears on the surface to have been a foolish 
action was, in reality, the wisest which could have 
been adopted in the circumstances. Napoleon has 
commonly been criticised' for his “waste of time” 
on the morning of Waterloo. If, however, the fact 
be remembered that he believed that the Prussian 
army was in full retreat on Prussia, and that he 
had Wellington’s army alone to deal with, a different 
complexion is placed on the matter. Supposing he 
had been correct, in his belief, what effect would 
the parade of his tremendous power have had on 
the nerves of Wellington’s heterogeneous army ? Is 
it not probable that a part, the greater part, of 
that army would have fled at the first onset? By 
what means did Joshua cause the collapse of the 
'walls of Jericho ? 
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It is often the case that histories foil to take into 
account the state of mind, the nervous tension, the 
hopes and fears of the hostile commanders, treating 
them as if theyjwere not flesh and blood, Init mere 
automatons, mechanical contrivances that rocpiired 
neither food nor drink nor sleep, that possessed 
neither brains, stomachs, nor nerves. The friction 
which invariably exists even in the most highly trained 
and patriotic forces, and which is so often responsible 
for indecision and irresolution, and so, for defeat, 
is often lightly dismissed in a single sentence. So 
also, very often, is the question of morale, together 
with the causes of the loss of it. The reason is that, 
in every war, there is .such a vast mass of material 
that even the most complete history cannot hope 
to deal fully with it. One aspect or another must 
be entirely eliminated in order that the remainder 
may be fully treated; and it is, accordingly, the 
“ personal equation ” which is generally lo-st of. 

The admirable French oflieial history of the F raneo- 
German War of 1870-1, however, gives an insight 
to the tremendous influence exerci.scd on the fate of 
armies by the mental condition of, and the play 
of wits between, the opposing commanders. 

It teaches one, for instance, a little point that was 
overlooked, or, indeed, unknown — except to th© 
Germans — that the fate of the French armies in 
1870 was largely due to a false belief which extsterl 
in the minds of certain of the French leadens. They 
apparently believed — and all tlieir infonnation {x}iatod 
to it — that a German army was marching from Luxem* 
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bourg by Tbionville on Metz. Hence the extreme 
nervousness displayed by the French Emperor. Hence, 
probably, his failure to reinforce General Frossard, 
and attack the German advanced guards, at Spieheren. 
Hence, also, Bazaine’s failure to utilise the northern 
roads for his retreat through Metz ; and hence, 
perhaps, his defeat at Gravelotte and investment in 
the fortress. On the eve of Gravelotte each French 
corps threw out outposts to the north-east, expecting 
to be attacked from that direction 1 

Or, let us give another example from this same 
war. In the spring of 1870 Moltke wrote a pamphlet 
advocating the use of “Army Advanced Guards,” 
a cleverly written article designed to show that it 
■was an admirable thing to push forward a powerful 
detachment to obtain information and cover the 
mobilisation and concentration of an army. The 
French evidently accepted this idea, and when war 
was declared we see them push forward two “Strategic 
Advanced Guards” to Weissembourg and Spieheren, 
the latter of which was termed by the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon “the eye of the army.” Moltke, on the 
other hand, far from adopting his own suggestions, 
carefully warned his army commanders to avoid, at 
all costs, the risk of having detachments destroyed. 
But now comes the interesting point. During the 
mobilisation and concentration of the hostile armies, 
«>nfltant information reached the French telling them 
that there was a German “ Advanced Guard ” posted 
at Dudweiler, a few miles east of Saarbrucken, far 
from all support, and within easy reach of the French 
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araay whicli was concentrating between Metz and 
the Saar. The reported strength of this advanced 
guard varied between 40,000 and 200,000 men ; 
but as the main German concentration was also 
reported to be taking place on the Rhine at Mainz, 
its strength could not be more than about 100,000 
men — a choice mouthful for the French army. The 
French only refrained from crossing the Saar to 
attack this strategic advanced guard on account of 
the reports of their commissaries to the effect that it 
would have exhausted all the supplies on the right 
bank of the river, and that the French anny, in view 
of its lack of transport, would be unable to subsist 
itself. Now, this German strategic advanced guard 
did not exist. There were no troops there at all 
— ^with the exception of a few cavalry squadrons and 
infantry outposts watching the line of the Saar, 
doubtless in order to give early information of the 
expected French advance across the river. Are we 
to believe that Moltke’s pamphlet and the fals«* 
information the French received are merely curiou.H 
coincidences? If Moltke could have induced the 
unwieldy French army, or an important part of it, 
to cross to the right bank of the Sjiar, he wouhl have 
held it at his mercy. In this connection, also, we 
must not forget the advice given to the Knij»rt>r 
Napoleon by an Austrian archduke, in whom hu had 
great faith, urging him to cross the Saar in view of 
the hoped-for Austrian assistance — “to assimiei the 
offensive on the right bank of the Saar, if only for 
a few days." 
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Was the information which the French received 
in these two instances — and in many others — due 
entirely to Fortune? Or had it been deliberately 
concocted by the Germans? If so, how was it 
accomplished? What branch of the General Staff 
fabricated the false information to be sent to the 
enemy, and in what manner was it sent? What 
nature of organisation was required? How many 
years were necessary in which to perfect that or- 
ganisation ? What sums of secret service money had 
been expended on it in peace time ? We know from 
Stieber’s Memoins that the German secret service 
system had been established on the projected “lines 
of invasion,” and was, apparently, in working order 
some eighteen months before the war eommenced; 
while, from the French official account, it appears 
that the French neglected to organise their system 
until the outbreak of war. These two facts in them- 
selves are sufficient explanation of the admirable 
information obtained by the Germans at the outset 
of hostilities, and the almost uniformly false in- 
formation obtained by the French. 

One understands more clearly after a careful study 
of the French official account of the Franco-German 
War the full meaning, and the truth, of Napoleon’s 
maxim that “ in war one man is everything, the rest 
are nothing”; for it is evident that the German 
victory was due, in great measure, to the manner 
in which Moltke was able to outwit the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon. 

It is, however, wise to recognise that the above work 
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owes its existence to certain fortuitous circumstances. 
But for the revolution in France, and the overthrow 
of the reigning dynasty, it would never have appeared. 
The leaders of a nation are responsible for defeat; 
and their chief concern after defeat is, if history 
speaks true, to screen themselves, to gloss over their 
mistakes, and usually to thrust the blame on to the 
shoulders of subordinates. Their last desii’C is that 
the truth should be divulged. It is only when a 
revolution has occurred, and the ruling ela,sse.s have 
been definitely overthrown, that their .succe.s.sor.'* are 
willing and even anxious for the truth to appear in order 
that their predecessors may be further discredited. 
But, even so, the whole truth is not always known, for 
there may be certain lessons to be drawm which the 
new regime are by no means anxious to see di.s.semin- 
ated. Thus, the lesson which stands out mo.st clearly, 
perhaps, from the Franco-German War, is the fact 
that before the French march to Sedan, ilacMahon 
clearly owed it to his country and to the army under 
his command to disobey deliberately the (>nler.s, or 
suggestions, which he had received from the AIini.Hter 
of War and the Ministry in Paris. But no mini-stry 
would willingly see such an idea c.stabli.shed in an 
army, and hence it is, probably, that the French 
ofiEicial account of the war toutdies on thl'^ matter 
with a very light hand, and carefully avffids drawing 
the logical conclusion. 

The victor in war will seldom disclose the full 
facts ; for, in doing so, ho must disclose his roethoda, 
and it is wise to keep those methods secret in order 
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that they may again, if necessary, he employed with 
success. The Germans believed after IS/l that 
another war with France must shortly occur ; and 
while it was desirable to ascertain and rectify their 
own failings, it was undesirable to expose those 
weaknesses to their enemies. Certainly, it was 
undesirable to mention the information on which 
they acted or the sources from which they obtained 
it. Hence the German official account of the Franco- 
German War is by no means perfectly frank or com- 
plete — as has become evident only since the French 
official account has been published. 

When shall we arrive at the inner truth of the 
Russo-Japanese War? Will the Japanese disclose 
the real secrets of their success ? • No, not if they 
are wise. Will the Russians disclose the real secrets 
of their failure ? It is improbable. We are still, and 
likely to remain, in the dark as regards the inner 
history of this war, except for the side-lights thrown 
on it by the frank utterances of enraged subordinates. 
We must either discover this inner history for our- 
selves, or fail to learn lessons which may, nevertheless, 
be vital to our own safety in the near future. 

For those reasons it has seemed to the author that 
tliore exists a vast, practically unwritten, and little 
known history of every war ; that it is this unwritten 
history which is the very soul of war, and that the 
study of it is essential to a just comprehension of the 
methods by which war should be conducted. His 
study of the Russo-Japanese War has confirmed him 
in this belief. 
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A knowledge of this unwritten history is vital to 
success in modern warfare. The French in 1870 and 
the Russians in 1904 were misled, surprised, and, 
consequently, brought to the verge of defeat before 
ever a shot was fired. 

As it appears to him that but little thouglit is given 
to this subject in the British army or nation, and 
as he is convinced that ignorance of it will certainly 
lead to defeat, on sea as on land, when the nation 
meets its highly trained adversary, he ha.*: endeavoured 
in the following pages to draw attention to it. Doubt- 
less his facts are often wrong, and, (loubtlc.ss, he ha.s 
overlooked many other e.sscntial facts; and, conse- 
quently, his deductions and inferences will constantly 
be at fault; but bis object is to imlucc men with 
better brains than his own to give close .study to 
this, in his view, essential aspect of war. 
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against Japan drawn up : obtains assistance from 
France and Germany : evacuation of Port Arthur by 
Japan. 

1896. Russia obtains concession of territory in northern Man- 

churia: Germans seize Kiao-chao: diplomatic contest 
between Russia and Japan relative to Korea com- 
mences : Russia obtains concession to exploit forest 
in Northern Korea. 

1897. Russian fleet appears at Port Arthur. 

1898. Russia obtains Port Arthur and Talienwan on lease 

for twenty-five years: commences construction of rail- 
way Port Arthur — Harbin : British obtain lease of 
territory adjacent to Hong-Kong ; Wei-hai-wei handed 
over by Japanese to British : war between Spain and 
United States. 

1899. Boxer rebellion: South African War commences. 

1900. Boxer rebellion terminates. 

1902. Anglo-Japanese alliance : South African War tcrmimitcs : 

Franco-Eussian agreement relative to Far East : Uimo 
Chinese treaty by which Russia engages to evaeuatt* 
Manchuria: Russia suspends evacuation. 

1903. Russian fleet in Far East reinforced : Admiral Alcxiev 

appointed Viceroy of Far East : Ktissia makes demantJs 
on China: Great Britiun, United Statics and Jai^an 
protest: China refuses demands : Japan ojunis fjuostion 
of evacuation of Manchuria : Russia occupies mouth of 
Yalu: Russia seizes Mukden. 

1904. — 

January 28th. Russia orders mobilisation in Far 
February 4th. Russian fleet loaves Pi>rt- Arthur harbour and 
anchors in roadstead : Japanese cabinet decide m war : 
ambassador at St. Petersburg directed to brejtk off 
negotiations : Japanese fleet sails from SaseJm attack 
Russian fleet: Japanese order mobiHi$;itiou and pro- 
claim martial law. 

8th. Japanese seize Seoul : two Russian shipa of war destroy ltd 
at Chemulpo. 

8th-.9th. Russian fleet at Port Arthur attacked by 
torpedo flotillas. 
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9tli. Eussian fleet bombarded by Japanese fleet. 

10th. Both nations declare war. 

14th. Second attack on Eussian fleet by Japanese torpedo 
flotillas. 

15th. General Kuropatkin, Eussian Minister of War, produces 
plan of campaign. 

20th. General Kuropatkin appointed to command Manchurian 
army. 

21st. 12th Japanese Division lands at Chemulpo and seizes 
Ping-Yang. 

23rd-24th. First attempt to block Port Arthur. 

24th-25th. Third attack on Eussian fleet by Japanese torpedo 
flotillas. 

March 9th. Admiral Makarov reaches Port Arthur. 

10th. Japanese fleet bombards Port Arthur: Japanese Guard 
and 2nd Divisions commence disembarkation at 
Chinampo in Korea. 

12th. General Kuropatkin leaves St. Petersburg. 

18th. Japanese occupy Anju in Korea. 

28th. First land action at Tiessu in Korea, General Kuropatkin 
arrives at Liao-yang and reinforces Yalu detachment, 

29th. Guard and 2nd Japanese Divisions complete disembarka- 
tion. 

April 13th. Eussian fleet makes sortie from Port Arthur: 
Eussian flagship sunk: Death of Admiral Makarov. 

15th. Viceroy arrives at Port Arthur and assumes command 
of fleet. 

21st. 1st Japanese Army concentrated at Wiju in Korea. 

22nd. General Sasulitch takes command of Yalu detachment. 

May 1st. Battle of the Yalu. 

2nd~3rd. Second attempt to block Port Arthur. 

5th, 2nd Japanese Army commences to land at Pi-tzu-wo: 
Viceroy lea-N^os Port Arthur. 

6th. 1st Army occupies Peng-huang-Cheng. 

13th. 35,000 troops of 2nd Japanese Army landed. 

14th, 2nd Army commences to move. 

15th. Two Japanese battleships sunk by mines: one Japanese 
second-class cruiser rammed and sunk. 

16th. Japanese occupy Mount Sampson and Pu-lan-tien. 
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May 19tli. 10th Division (4th Army) commences o land at 
Ta-Ku-Shan, 

21st. 11th Division commences disembarkation at Pi-tzu-wo. 

25th. First assault on Chin-chou. 

26th. Second assault on Chin-chou and Battle of Xan-shan. 

27th. Japanese occupy Dalny. 

28th. Stakelberg ordered verbally to assume offensive to relieve 
Port Arthur: 1st Japanese Army occupies Ai-yang- 
Cheng. 

30th. 11th Division completes disembarkation. 

June 2nd. 1st and 4tb Japanese Armies ordered to assume 
offensive: 3rd Japanese Army formed for attack on 
Port Arthur. 

5th. Stakelberg roaches Telissu : Kuropatkin hears of advaiiee 
of 4th Japanese Army. 

7th. 1st Army demonstrates and occupies Sai-ma chi : Japanese 
gunboats bombard coast line at Kaiping: Stakelberg 
receives written instructions: his atlvance deferred. 

8th. Bombardment of coast lino at Kaiping continued: Ith 
Army (10th Division) occupies Hsiu-ycn. 

9th. 10th Division completes disembarkati(«i. 

11th. Stakelberg receives permission to atlvance. 

13th. Stakelberg hears of advance of 2nd Jajmnese Army : 
2nd Japanese Army occupies ^^'a•fa^g-ticn. 

14th and 15th. Battle of Telissu. 

16th-18th. Count Keller demonstrates against Kenghuang- 
Cheng. 

19th. General liennenkampf marches to deinonstnue again^it 
Ai-yang-Ohong : Japanese at Ai yang- Cheng rtun- 
forced. 

19th~21st. 2nd Japanese Army advances to Ilsinngyaii-Chengr 
Japanese armies directed to be in ritatJinoss to ativanu^ 
by 5th July. 

21st. Advance of 2nd Japanese Army 8u«pendc*l for lack of 
supplies. 

22nd. Eennenkampf attacks Ja{>anese at Ai yang*l.*heng anti 
retreats. 

23rd. Sortie of Eussian fleet from Port Arthur : I«t Koserve 
Japanese Brigade completes disemharkatitm at Dalny. 
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24tli. Japanese Imperial Headquarters direct armies to suspend 
advance and defer battle of Liao-yang till after rainy 
season. 

25th. 4th Army advances. 

26th. 1st Army advances : Eussian advanced troops driven 
back on to “Position of Passes” at Port Arthur by 
3rd Army ; troops withdrawn from Count Keller and 
sent to Hai-Cheng. 

27th. 4th Army attacks and captures Ta-ling Passes: heavy 
rain commences in Pen-shui-ling Mountains. 

30th. 1st Army seizes Mo-tien-ling Passes: also occupies Sai- 
ma-chi. 

July 3rd. 10th Eeserve Brigade commences disembarkation at 
Ta-Ku-Shan. 

3rd--5th. Sortie on land by Port Arthur garrison. 

4th. Eussian reconnaissance in force against Mo-tien-ling. 

5th. Eain ceases. 

6th. Marshal Oyama leaves Japan for Kaiping : 2nd Japanese 
Army commences advance on Kaiping. 

Between 23rd June and 26th July. 9th Japanese Division, 4th 
Eeserve Brigade, and numerous field and siege giins 
landed at Dalny. 

Between 23rd June and 7th August. Correspondence between 
Viceroy and Admiral Vitgeft, commanding fleet in 
Port Arthur. 

July 8th. 2nd Japanese Army occupies Kaiping: Marshal 
Oyama arrives at Kaiping. 

9th. 2nd Japanese Army attacks Eussians north of Kaiping : 
Russian rear guard retreats. 

Oth-lOth. 4th Japanese Army demonstrates towards Kaiping 
and Hsi-mu-Cheng. 

17tb. Count Keller attacks Mo-tien-ling and is repulsed. 

IBth-lOth. Japanese attack and capture Chiao-tou. 

20th. General Kuropatkin interviews Viceroy at Mukden. 

21st. General Kuropatkin returns to Liao-yang and openly ex- 
presses intention to assume offensive with Eastern Group. 

22nd. Movement of Eussian troops from reserve at Liao-yang 
to join Eastern (Sroup commences: Japanese Guard 
Brigade leaves 4th Army to rejoin 1st Army* 
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July 23rd. 2nd Japanese Army advances on Ta-shih-ehiao : 
report reaches General Kiiropatkin that 4th .‘Vruiy is 
advancing: General Kuropatkiii joins Eastern Group. 

24th. 4th Japanese Army demonstrates: K^th Corps con- 
centrated on Lan Kiver: Battle of Ta-shih-chiao 
commences : Russian Vladivostok cruiser vsqusadron 
appears off Yokohama. 

25th. Battle of Ta-shih-chiao : Russians retreat : 2nd Army 
occupies Ying-Kou : General Kuroj)atkin leaves Etistern 
Group and joins Southern Group at Hai-Cheng 

26th. Japanese assault on the “ Position of the Passes at 
Port Arthur commences. 

27th. 4th Army reconnoitres 2nd Siberians at Ilsi-mu- 
Cheng. 

28th. 5th Japanese Division leaves 2nd Army to join Ith 
Army: 10th Corps commences advance on Chiao-tou. 

29th. Advance of 10th Corps suspended to await reinforce- 
ments: “Position of the Passes^' at Port Arthur 
captured. 

30th. Wolf Hills at Port Arthur captured. 

31st. 4th Army attacks 2nd Siberians at Ilsi-mu-Chenir : li^t 
Army attacks 10th Corps at Yu-shu-ling, and Count 
Keller’s force at Yang-tzu-ling : Russians nareat. 

August 7th. Bom}>ardment of Port Arthur from land side 
commences; Manchurian rainy aeu.S(>n connnonct'S. 

10th. Vladivostok cruiser squadron sails: Port Arthur fh*el 
sails, attacked by Japanese, defeateii. and remnants 
driven back into Port Arthur. 

11th. Japanese offer safe conduct to nDn-comlmtarits in Poit 
Arthur. 

14th. Vladivostok cruiser squadron atuickcd ; * Kurik ^ muik. 

16th. Japanese demand surrender of Port Arthur, 

19th. First general assault on Port Arthur cunimeners. 

23rd. Kuropatkin alters his plans; Oyama orders to 

attack. 

24th. First assault on Port Arthur repulsed. 

26th. Reconnaissance by Liubavin. 

26th. Battle of Liao-yang commences: combats of 
sham and An-ping. 
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27th-28th. Russians retreat into “ advanced positions ” at Liao- 
yang. 

29th, Japanese reconnoitre Russians at Liao-yang and prepare 
to cross the Tai-tzu River. 

30th. Japanese attack Russians at Liao-yang : repulse of 
Japanese at Port Arthur known in Russian field army. 

31st. Japanese continue attack at Liao-yang and cross Tai-tzu. 

31st (night). Russians retreat into main defences at Liao-yang 
and commence to concentrate force for offensive on 
right bank of Tai-tzu. 

September 1st. Japanese capture Manju-Yama. 

2nd. Japanese attack Liao-yang: defeat Orlov and capture 
Yen-tai Mines : Russian counter-attack on Manju- 
Yama repulsed. 

2nd-3rd (night). Kuropatkin decides to retreat. 

3rd-7th. Russians retreat to Mukden. 




CHAPTER I 


CAUSES OF THE WAE. 

War between two great nations wbicb involves the 

lives, happiness, and well-being of perhaps a hundred 

millions of human beings, must of necessity constitute 

an epoch in the history of the human race. It must 

affect not only the immediate and future interests of 

the combatants, but materially modify the intricate 

problems by which each civilised nation in the world 

is confronted. Such a cataclysm may, possibly, 

have causes altogether beyond the control of the 

nations engaged ; and the attitude of neutral nations 

must necessarily exercise a profound influence on the 

strategy of the combatants. As examples let us 

mention that, in the War of Secession in America, 

the Southern States refrained from assuming the 

offensive, and so, as it turned out, cast away their 

hopes of victory, from a desire to prove to neutral 

nations that they were acting in self-defence. And, 

in 1870, the Emperor Napoleon III, hoping to the 

very last for the assistance of Austria and Italy, 

refused to discard his impossible offensive projects 

until too late. Hence, as a foundation for the study 

of any war, it becomes essential to grasp — or 
A 1 
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endeavour to grasp — the groupings of the neutral 
powers together with the aims and objects of these 
groups and of the individual nations comprising 
them, as well as the interests of the combatants 
actually engaged in war. 

So, before we describe the events which led up to 
the war in the Far East, let us glance at the general 
international situation, and the trend of events 
throughout the world during the nineteenth century, 
and examine if, perchance, they throw any light 
upon the struggle with which we are immediately 
concerned. 

In 1789 history shows us the spectacle of a great 
nation, the French, the foremost nation of the day, 
involved in revolution. A few years later this 
nation, attacked by its neighbours, rose in its 
wrath, a nation in arms ; and, led by the greatest 
military genius of modern ages, crushed its opponents. 
Finally, overwhelmed by numbers, it succumbed, but 
without material loss of territory or prestige. 

But one of its antagonists, on which it luul trampled 
and which had been humiliated to the du.st, hati 
learnt some lessons — ^the lessons that war is a terrible 
thing, that defeat in war is the most terrible form of 
it, that might is right in the world of nations, that 
military strength grants the power, if not to avoid 
war, then to win victory, and that military strength 
can be assured only if a whole nation devotes its 
thoughts in times of peace to preparation for war. 
That nation copied its conqueror, improving on hia 
methods ; and there arose, bit by bit, through many 
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years of thought, arduous toil, and the self-sacrifice 
of individuals, the modern machine of war, the 
scientifically organized “ nation in arms.” 

In 1866 and 1870 that machine of war, the 
Prussian nation, struck down two of its neighbours, 
— ^whose military systems were still of the bye-gone 
type — and laid the firm foundation of the present 
German Empire. 

With these object lessons before them other civil- 
ised nations were not slow to take warning. With 
the exception of Great Britain and the United States, 
they commenced, most earnestly, the task of organis- 
ing themselves as machines of war. 

After the Franco- German war of 1870-71 France 
set to work to repair the ravages of defeat and to 
reorganise her forces. Germany, fearing a war of 
revenge on the part of France, sought as a defensive 
measure, to form alliances with Austria and Eussia ; 
and, between 1873 and 1875, becoming alarmed, it 
is said, at French progress, proposed to attack France 
and complete the work of 1871. The intervention 
of Russia and Great Britain, however, obliged her to 
relinquish her purpose. 

Such was the situation when, in 1877, war broke 
out between Russia and Turkey. During the previous 
two centuries Russia had gradually forced back the 
Turks into the Balkan Peninsula and south of the 
Caucasus. She now sought, in pursuance of the lead- 
ing idea of her national strategy, the acquisition of 
an ice-free port, to finally thrust the Turks from 
Europe, and to seize Constantinople. In pursuit of 
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this ambition, however, she trenched on the interests 
of Great Britain and Austria; for the former could 
by no means brook the establishment of a great 
power so close to the flank of one of her principal 
trade routes to India ; while the latter, having been 
thrust from Germany, had already turned her atten- 
tion to the Balkan Peninsula. By the action of these 
two nations Eussia was obliged to submit the terms 
which she had imposed on Turkey to the decision 
of the Powers at the Berlin Conference of 1878. 
Germany was now in a dilemma ; for if she supported 
Eussia she must incur the hostility of Austria and 
Great Britain ; whereas if she supported Austria she 
must incur the hostility of Eussia. She evidently 
preferred the latter course. For an Austrian alliance 
was of infinitely more value to Germany than an 
alliance with Eussia. A large portion of the Austrian 
territories was peopled by Germans ; and in the 
event of the disintegration of the Austrian empire 
— a contingency which at that time appeared to 
be probable — this German population would be 
likely to throw in its lot with the German empire, 
especially if it had come to regard that empire as 
a close friend. But, in addition, the situation of 
Austria rendered her friendship necessary; for through 
Austria egress could be obtained to the Adriatic, and 
so to the Mediterranean. Hence a close offensive 
and defensive alliance between Germany and Austria 
would establish a strong central power in Europe, 
with outlets in the Baltic, the North Sea, and the 
Mediterranean. Such a power should dominate 
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Europe, and, consequently, assure to the two peoples 
security and comfort, the one granting immunity 
from attack, the other from internal conflict. It was 
evidently with the idea of an ultimate alliance that 
Prussia had granted Austria such easy terms after 
the defeat of the latter in 1866. 

But with the rise of friction between Germany and 
Kussia came the opportunity of France, which nation 
had endeavoured with feverish earnestness to render 
herself strong enough to withstand the expected 
German attack. She endeavoured to form an alliance 
with Russia ; but the one nation was a republic, and 
the other an absolute monarchy ; and her efibrts were 
only finally crowned with success in 1894. In the 
meantime, however, Germany reaped the advantages 
of the support she had afforded to Austria, and con- 
cluded a close offensive and defensive alliance with 
that country in 1879. Nevertheless, France was 
already too strong to be lightly attacked ; and her 
gallant efforts at national regeneration had won her 
the sympathy of both Russia and Great Britain. 
Russia, indeed, at this time regarded Germany with 
profound suspicion ; and it was certain that that 
suspicion would develop into open hostility in the 
event of an unprovoked attack upon France. Ger- 
many now sought successfully to divert French 
attention from her eastern frontier to Africa, with 
the result that friction arose between France and 
Great Britain, and France and Italy, which latter 
nation joined the German alliance in 1887. 

Russia, in the meantime, her progress towards 
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Constantinople having been finally checked, turned 
her chief attention to the Persian Gulf, the frontier 
of India, and the Far East. In each of these three 
localities she came face to face with Great Britain. 
Great Britain, indeed, feared the expansion of this 
vast and, apparently, overwhelming power if once it 
could obtain an outlet to the trade route between 
Great Britain and India; and she, consequently, 
stood firmly in the way of the attainment of the 
Eussian national object. 

It win thus be seen that Europe was formed into 
two hostile camps, Germany, Austria, and Italy 
opposed to Kussia and France. Great Britain, 
fulfilling her historic r 61 e of attempting to maintain 
the balance of power in Europe, refused to join 
either; but her sympathies lay with the Triple 
Alliance, inasmuch as her fears had been aroused by 
the activity of France in North and West Africa, 
and of Kussia in Central and Eastern Asia. The 
vast and undeveloped wealth in these two continents 
aroused the cupidity, and therefore the jealousy, of 
European nations. Competition in colonisation 
ensued between Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and Italy, each nation seeking to forestall its neigh- 
bours and establish its claims to territories which 
promised wealth, and which were inhabited by savage 
or decadent peoples. 

In Asia there existed a vast nation, the Chinese, 
whose power was practically unknown. This ignor- 
ance, so long as it lasted, served to check European 
rapacity. But it did not last long. Russia had, 
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imrritij been fully aware for many years that China 
wa»ei 3 practically unable to defend itself, that, though 
a vKst, it was, apparently, a moribund empire, whose 
territories and wealth would ultimately fall to the 
most aggressive and energetic of its neighbours. As 
early as 1860, when the forces of Great Britain and 
France occupied Peking, Eussia had obtained from 
China the cession of a strip of coast-line extending 
from the Eiver Amur to the frontier of Korea ; and 
it was near the southern extremity of this territory 
that Vladivostok was situated. 

Vladivostok possessed a fine harbour; but, unfor- 
tunately, it was ice-bound from December to March. 
Nevertheless, the possession of this harbour and the 
neighbouring territory on the left bank of the Amur 
afforded a base from which Russia might gradually 
extend her power southwards. And to the south of 
Vladivostok lay regions — ^Manchuria and Korea — 
peopled by uncivilised, helpless, or dying races, 
doomed to be absorbed sooner or later by some 
nation with greater virility and purpose in life. 
Korea was under the nominal suzerainty of China ; 
but that nation was, as the Russians knew well, in 
no condition to defend even its own territorial 
integrity. 

Thus, there was nothing to stop the onward march 
of Russia to the southward, where great, if unde- 
veloped, wealth awaited her, to say nothing of 
numerous ice-free ports — Gensan, Masampo, and 
Chemulpo in Korea; Port Arthur, Dalny, and Ta-lien- 
Wan in Manchuria. It was necessary, however, in 
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the first instance, to establish her power firnurned 
Vladivostok. But that harbour is situated somentier 
like Sevastopol, at the head of an inland sea,hree 
could never be of much value unless the outletain. 
that sea were in Kussian hands. These outlets wei« 
in possession of the Japanese. 

This latter nation, like the Chinese and Koreans, 
had sought, during untold centuries, to live its 
own life in its own way, apart from the world of 
progressive nations. But the attempt had proved 
futile; for, in 1853, a naval squadron of the 
United States entered its ports and extorted a 
treaty, obliging the inhabitants to open up their 
country to trade. Civil war immediately broke 
out in Japan ; and the Japanese nation quickly 
became helpless to resist aggression. The example 
of the United States was followed by the Russians, 
the Dutch, British, French, Portuguese, Prussians, 
Italians, Danes, and even the Swiss. By these the 
various Japanese ports were thrown open to trade. 

In 1861 the Russians occupied the Island of 
Tsushima in the Korean Straits. Great Britain 
immediately protested, despatching a naval squadron 
to the scene, with the result that the Ru!isian.s 
evacuated the island. 

In 1863, fearing further enterprises on the part of 
Russia, and in order to safeguard the lives and 
interests of Europeans, Great Britain and France 
despatched a military force to occupy Yokohama. It 
will be seen that the nations of the w’orld were 
already commencing to struggle for the trade and 
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territory of this helpless natiori of Port Lazarev in 
There is no room for helpless nations to distract the 
in temperate climates, at least. oached on the 

These insults had, however, sunk deej.?6r of war 
heart of the proud islanders ; they had learne?r<i6r to 
nation which is not prepared to defend itselfitain 
expect but little forbearance on the part of otliS: 
nations. It was, accordingly, this venerable but 
antiquated people in the Far East which was the very 
first to learn the tremendous lessons conveyed by the 
victories of Prussia in 1866 and 1870 — the only 
nation, indeed, which had learnt from the war of 
1866. As early as 1867 universal military training, 
was introduced into a section of the Japanese nation ; 
and the revolution which had been in progress for 
years was brought to an abrupt and successful con- 
clusion. The Japanese people, no longer a conglomer- 
ation of semi-independent states, but, now, a nation 
with a strong central government under the Mikado, 
commenced, in 1871, to constitute itself a modern 
machine of war. But an efiicient military system 
cannot be devised and brought into being in a day, 
even when all men are only too willing to serve their 
country. Many years must be devoted to thought, 
to organisation, to training, and to the education of 
the people before a modern nation in arms can' be 
built up; and, before Japan’s military system had 
been rendered efficient, part of the Island of Saghalien 
was, in 1875, wrested from her by the Russians. 

Japan had, however, left no stone unturned in her 
efforts to modernise herself and render herself fitted 
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fighting with the swords of their ancestors, disguising 
themselves in hoiTifie aspect with a view to strildng 
terror into their enemies, but better known for the 
pretty little pictures of birds which they painted 
upon silk screens ! The' other, vast, its numbers 
incalculable, equally harmless as a whole, equally 
antiquated, equally helpless, not so intelligent, not 
so interesting, its soldiers armed with umbrellas, 
painting pictures of impossible demons on earthen- 
ware jars, and given to smoking opium ! Such was, 
broadly, the popular conception of these two nations. 
It was as though two very aged spinster ladies, 
sisters, neither of whom had ever, within the memory 
of man, done anything more dashing than to make 
little flannel waistcoats for the little nigger children 
in Central Africa, had suddenly fallen to fisticuffs. 
It was laughable, if pathetic ! 

But, quickly, fuller knowledge of the Japanese 
spread. It was said that here was a semi-civilised 
nation which had modernised itself ; amusement gave 
place to wonderment, then, to respect. For the 
Japanese were everywhere victorious, practically 
destroying the Chinese fleet, defeating the Chinese 
army in several engagements, capturing a fortres.s 
by assault, and dictating terms to its enormous, but 
unwieldy and unready, adversary, 

A notable feature of this war — a point worth 
bearing in mind — was that the Japanese had com- 
menced hostilities without declaration of war. China 
sued for peace, recognising the complete independence 
of Korea, ceding Formosa and the Liao Tung pen- 
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insula (on whicli Port Arthur is situated) to Japan, 
and agreeing to pay an indemnity of £25,000,000, 
Wei-hai-Wei was to remain in Japanese hands until 
the indemnity should be paid. 

Now let us glance, from the Kussian point of view, 
at this entirely novel situation which had arisen. Let 
us bear in mind that the main object of Eussian policy 
had been, for some centuries, the acquisition of an ice- 
free port. Her advance towards the eastern Medi- 
terranean had first been cheeked, then finally stopped 
in 1878, by the formation of the kingdoms of Bulgaria, 
Servia, and Eoumania. Her advances in Persia and 
towards the Afghan frontier could only be prosecuted 
provided she were prepared to meet Great Britain in 
war. But as these two lines of advance had been 
closed, there had opened out to her view a vista of 
tremendous possibilities in the Far East. There were 
China and Korea, two trees laden with ripe plums to 
be had for the picking. With ice-free harbours in her 
possession Eussia would control the bulk of the com- 
merce of China as well as the policy of that country. 
That would mean boundless wealth for Eussia. 

It was necessary merely to make sufficient prepara- 
tion, — to establish a base of operations, to construct 
the essential railway line, and to mass a sufficient 
number of troops in the Far Bast to overcome the 
puerile opposition which was to be expected. The 
railway had been commenced both from Vladivostok 
and Eussia; and by this time (1894) the eastern 
section had reached Khabarovsk, while the western 
section had been carried to the western shores of 
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Lake Baikal, and commencing again on the eastern 
bank had reached Strietensk. There was still a gap 
of about 1000 miles to be constructed ; but the work 
should be completed by 1905 or 1906. 

Now, in 1895, the whole situation was suddenly 
changed. An opponent, worthy of consideration, had 
sprung into being — out of the Pacific Ocean ! A race 
of Asiatics which, a few years before, had been but 
semi-civilised, had displayed — wonder of wonders ! — 
an altogether remarkable capacity for organisation, and 
for war, both by land and sea ; and, not content with 
that triumph, had ventured to seize the very plums 
on which the mighty Eussia had fixed her gaze ! It 
was a monstrous thing, an impertinence ! Japan 
could not, for a moment, be permitted to hold her 
conquests. For the Japanese would now, without 
doubt, consider their interests in Korea to be para- 
mount ; and would, equally without doubt, soon find 
a pretext for the annexation of the territory. And 
Port Arthur as a Japanese possession, a Japane-se 
fortress, could only result in an increase of Japane.se 
influence at Peking. But, more than that, Port 
Arthur lay on the flank of a Kussian advance on 
Korea ; at a great distance, it is true, but close 
enough to seriously incommode Eussian operations 
both diplomatic and military. Evidently Japan 
must be made to relinquish her conquests; or — 
Eussia must relinquish the main object for which 
she had worked and fought during the past two 
centuries. But how was it to be accomplished? 
Asiatics though the Japanese were, they jx>s8essed 
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available forces, both naval and military, far superior 
to anything which Kussia could bring to bear in a 
theatre so distant from her main resources. Force, 
applied by Russia alone, was therefore out of the 
question ; there remained diplomacy. The assistance 
of France could be counted upon, and, perhaps in this 
question, that of Germany. 

Before the treaty between China and Japan had 
been ratified, in April, 1895, the three European 
nations, Russia, France, and Germany, “suggested” 
to Japan that she should relinquish her claims to 
territory on the mainland in consideration of a further 
money indemnity from China. The Russians also 
reinforced their fleet in the Pacific and mobilised 
their troops in the Amur province. Japan was 
constrained to submit ; and evacuated Port Arthur, 
receiving, roughly, £5,000,000 (from China) for her 
magnanimity. Russia and France assisted China to 
raise a loan of four hundred million francs with which 
to pay her indemnity. 

Thus ended the first phase of the war between 
Russia and Japan — a war, so for, of notes and 
despatches ; but none the less, a war which must 
inevitably terminate in actual hostilities unless one 
or other of these two nations was prepared to forgo 
its ambitions. It was not so much ambition that was 
at stake so far as the Japanese were concerned; it 
was the very existence of the nation. For with 
Korea and Port Arthur in the hands of Russia, room 
for expansion for the rapidly increasing population of 
Japan would be denied her. That could mean but 
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one thing — overcrowding, with its concomitant evils, 
the degeneration of the race, misery, and poverty, 
followed by the inevitable riots and revolution, foreign 
intervention, and the loss of independence. But, 
more than that, was there any reason to suppose 
that Bussia would rest content with the possession 
of Korea and Port Arthur ? With the possession of 
the great harbours of Korea would grow up a great 
mercantile marine, guarded by a powerful fleet. The 
over-sea commerce of the Far East must, of necessity, 
pass into the hands of Bussia, and with it the wealth. 
It is wealth in money as well as in men w^hich enables 
a nation to maintain armed forces with which to 
guard its existence and its welfare ; and, with 
degenerate men and lack of wealth, Japan must, 
finally, succumb in the struggle to exist. True, 
Japan might gain room for expansion by the seizure 
of Chinese territory on which Bussia had no designs, 
or she might seize colonies — the Philippine Islands 
from Spain. In either of these cases, however, she 
must become involved in war with European nations ; 
and, even if successful, the Bussian menace would not 
be averted. Korea was, moreover, the natural area 
for the expansion of the Japanese race. It was in 
close proximity to Japan, it was a peninsula which, 
once conquered, could be held without much difficulty 
by a nation of islanders, armed and vigorous both on 
sea and land. There was but one solution to this 
problem — to wrest by force from Bussia that which 
was essential to the continued existence of the 
Japanese nation. 
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From this time forth the Japanese people, men, 
women, and even children, appear to have worked 
with this one great purpose in view. 

In this manner were the two nations, the Russian 
and the Japanese, brought face to face in the Far 
East. The struggle which was to follow is especially 
interesting as being the first occasion on which two 
nations, organised as modern machines of war, were 
pitted against one another. The military and naval 
systems of each nation were based upon the principle 
of compulsory service, in either the army or the navy. 
The chief difference between the two systems lay in 
the fact that, with the Japanese the military system 
was closely allied to the educational, military training 
forming, so to speak, the coping stone of the educa- 
tional edifice. With the Russians, on the other hand, 
if all accounts be true, national education was 
practically non-existent. Numerous exemptions from 
service in the armed forces were also permitted ; and 
men of influence could escape service. Hence, as 
was to be expected, large numbers of Russian soldiers 
were unable to read or write. If it be borne in 
mind that the German victory over the French in 
1870 has been ascribed to the German schoolmaster, 
we see that the difference between the Russian and 
Japanese systems was a vital one. 


B 



CHAPTER 11. 


THE NATIONAL STEATEGY AND PEEPARATION 
FOR WAR OF THE COMBATANTS. 

At jXe end of the last chapter we discussed the new 
sji^iation which had arisen in consequence of the 
'Japanese victory over China, and of the intervention 
of European nations. But before we go further let 
us glance at the change in the international situation 
in Europe. We have seen that Germany and France 
joined hands with Russia in the Far East. Here 
were units of the two hostile camps in Europe 
making common cause. Was this not a fact of 
some significance ? It is evident that Germany 
desired to re-establish friendly relations with Ru&sia, 
and was prepared to assist that nation, provided she 
could do so without thereby incurring the displeasure 
of Austria. 

By this act and others Germany had not only 
discarded her policy of isolating France, but wjis 
evidently seeking to re-establish friendly relations 
with that power. In 1894 two French officers who 
had been sentenced to six years’ imprisonment for 
espionage were released by the German Enq)eror 
after having been imprisoned for a few months only. 
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a slight incident, perhaps, but significant. How 
can we account for this sudden change of attitude 
towards France? 

It was but a few years prior to these events, in 
1890, that the great German Chancellor, Prince 
Bismarck, had resigned, and there is some reason to 
suppose that his resignation was due partly to a 
change in policy, for in the same year a new Colonial 
Department, together with a Colonial Council, was 
formed in view of the expansion of German power 
in East Africa. Bismarck was, it is said, opposed to 
a Colonial policy. 

In 1887 the Kiel Canal was commenced, and its 
completion was expected in 1895. In 1893 an 
attempt made by the German Government to increase 
the strength of the navy was defeated in the German 
Parliament. 

In 1894 trouble arose between the Boers and the 
Uitlanders in Johannesburg; and, the friction be- 
coming continually more serious. Great Britain 
commenced to intervene on behalf of the latter. In 
view of the German Emperor’s telegram to President 
Kruger on the occasion of the Jameson Raid in 
January, 1896, and his reference to Germany as a 
“World Empire,” we are, perhaps, justified in ven- 
turing the suggestion that the German nation was 
already, at this period, turning its attention to 
over-sea expansion. Such a policy was certain 
to bring her sooner or later into conflict with 
Great Britain; and, if such a conflict was to be 
expected, wise strategy would direct the policy of 
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isolation against Great Britain instead of against 
France. 

Germany’s action in support of Eussia was also, 
it is probable, dictated by ber desire to find for that 
nation full employment in the Far East, and so 
divert her attention from European affairs, even as 
she had sought to divert French attention to Africa. 
As for France, her action in the matter was evidently 
dictated by loyalty to her ally, as well as by hostility 
to Great Britain. For France had by no means for- 
gotten that she had been, but a few years previously, 
supplanted in Egypt by Great Britain. 

Great Britain, greatly concerned with the trend of 
events in South Africa, had little desire, apparently, 
to place herself in opposition to the three greatest 
powers of Europe. She accordingly held aloof. Thus 
we see a rapprochement between the Dual and Triple 
Alliances as regards the Far East ; and Great Britain, 
far from holding the balance of power in her hands, 
was being pushed into a position of isolation, if not of 
enmity to Europe, 

Towards the end of 1896 Eussia obtained a conces- 
sion from the Chinese granting permission to carry 
the Siberian Eailway from Chita direct to Vladivostok 
through Manchuria and south of the Eiver Amur, 
By this route through Chinese territory the length of 
the railway line between Lake Baikal and Vladivo.stok 
would be shortened by some 500 miles, and the period 
required for its completion proportionately decreased. 
The contract was nominally concluded between the 
Chinese Government and the Eusso-Chinese Bank, 
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while the railway was to be constructed by the 
“ Chinese Eastern Eailway Company,” both the bank 
and company being, in reality, Russian concerns. This 
Chinese concession practically meant the cession to 
Russia of a territory 800 miles in length by 400 miles 
in breadth. Russia obtained this concession as com- 
pensation for her assistance in the matter of the loan. 
It was evident to the nations of the world that China 
was practically helpless, and that the scramble for 
Chinese territory was about to commence. Germany, 
taking advantage of the murder of two of her mission- 
aries, started the ball rolling. After prolonged nego- 
tiations she obtained a lease for ninety-nine years of 
Edao-Chao Bay, a certain extent of territory on either 
side of the entrance to the bay, a zone of influence, 
and railway and mining rights. At the same time 
Great Britain sought to make of Talienwan a treaty 
port,^ her object being, evidently, to stop the ex- 
pansion of Russian power towards the Yellow Sea and 
Korea. Wei-hai-Wei was still in the hands of the 
Japanese. Hence, it was high time for Russia to 
move again if she still desired an ice-free port. In 
December, 1897, her Vladivostok fleet appeared at 
Port Arthur, receiving permission from the Chinese 
to winter in the harbour. By the following March 

** treaty port” is a port in a semi-civilised country which is 
thrown open to foreign trade by foreign powers. These powers also 
obtain territorial rights over certain localities, and establish colonies 
therein. The subjects of these powers cannot be punished except with 
the consent of their consuls. Broadly speaking, a treaty port becomes 
a neutral zone in which many foreign powers possess rights and which 
cannot therefore be annexed by any one power without the consent of 
the other powers concerned 
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EfUssia had obtained Port Arthur and Talienwan, on 
a lease for twenty -five years, which could be extended 
if necessary. She also obtained the right to fortify 
her new possessions. This concession was obtained 
as a set-off to that obtained by the Germans at 
Kiao-Chao. The fortification of Port Arthur was 
commenced in due course, as was the construction of 
the southern branch of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
which was to connect that place with Harbin. France, 
similarly, obtained Kuang-chou-Wan from China on 
lease. 

Great Britain, not to be behindhand, acquired a 
lease of the territory adjacent to Hong Kong for 
ninety-nine years, and the right to occupy Wei-hai- 
Wei, on its evacuation by the Japanese, for so long as 
the Russians remained in occupation of Port Arthur. 
On the conclusion of this convention the Japanese 
evacuated Wei-hai-Wei in favour of the British. 
Thus it became still more apparent that Great Britain 
was inclined to range herself alongside of the 
Japanese. Japan, in the meantime, though she was 
the power of all others most justified in obtaining 
Chinese territory, somewhat ostentatiously held aloof. 
A diplomatic contest, however, ensued between Ru.s8i«i, 
and Japan for the exercise of supreme influence in 
l^orea. In 1896 the Japanese suggested the partition 
of Korea, but the Russians refused.^ The Japanese 
thereupon by degrees established commercial control 
throughout southern Korea; and the Russians were 
obliged to consider the advisability of interposing 
^Eussian ofl&cial History ofths Russo-Japanese War (French tranttlation). 
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a barrier of some nature to the further extension 
of Japanese influence into Northern Korea and 
ManchuriaJ A Eussian merchant of Vladivostok 
consequently obtained a concession from the Korean 
Government to exploit the forests of Northern Korea 
along the left banks of the Yalu and Tumen 
Rivers. 

In 1898 war broke out between Spain and the 
United States, one result being that the Philippine 
Islands fell under the sway of the latter. From this 
time forward that nation was interested in the Far 
Eastern situation — concerning itself especially with 
the opening of Chinese ports to trade. The United 
States, like Great Britain, were supporters of the 
policy of the “open door” — ^in its application, at 
least, to other, and especially moribund, empires. In 
view of the fact that Russia held an unenviable 
reputation for ofiicialism, high tariffs, strict supervision 
and stringent regulations on all her frontiers, it ■ was 
but natural that American sympathies should go out 
to Japan. 

In 1899 and 1900 a rising, known as the Boxer 
Rebellion, occurred in northern China. It was 
directed against foreigners, and was the direct 
result of European aggression in China. It gradu- 
ally attained large proportions ; the Legations in 
Peking were besieged, and the rebellion spread 
to Manchuria. The Legations were relieved by 
contingents furnished by the European nations con- 
cerned, while the rebellion in Manchuria was crushed 
^ Eussian official Mutory of the Huem-Japanm War, 
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with but little difficulty by the Eussians towards the 
end of 1900. 

As a result of this rising, the Legation guards in 
Peking were strengthened, certain other places in 
China were garrisoned by European troops, while 
Russia effectively occupied Manchuria. Russia, in- 
deed, sought to establish a protectorate over Man- 
churia; but, opposed by Japan, the United States, 
Great Britain, and Germany, was forced to give 
way. It is interesting to note that, in this instance, 
Germany stood against Russia. 

The Russians were also engaged in the fortification 
pf Port Arthur, in the construction of railway lines 
to connect that fortress with Harbin, and in the 
completion of her great line connecting Vladivostok 
with Harbin and Russia. An Imperial Chinese Rail- 
way under Chinese control, connecting Ying-Kou 
with Peking, was practically completed. 

In the meantime the Russian General staff had 
given close consideration to the military situation 
in the Far East. The first definite plan of campaign 
had been drawn up in 1895, when the prospect arose 
that it naight be necessary to expel the Japanese from 
Port Arthur by force. At that time, in view of the 
weakness of the Russian land forces in the Par East as 
compared with those of Japan, it -was evident that, 
on land, the Russians must stand on the defensive, 
and content themselves with guarding their po.s- 
sessions around Vladivostok. On the .sea, however, 
they, together with France and Germany, could 
bring overwhelming force to bear. 
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As we have seen, the Japanese gave way without 
fighting. 

Year by year the plan of operations was revised 
by the Kussian General Staff, and such modifications 
were introduced as were rendered necessary by the 
extension of the Russian power in the Far East. 

The acquisition of Port Arthur and of Manchurian 
territory, and the construction of the Eastern Chinese 
railway, increased the number of points to be de- 
fended; but the available Russian land forces had 
also been considerably increased. It became necessary 
to garrison Port Arthur ; and it was recognised that 
this fortress, which would certainly be attacked by 
the Japanese, would be isolated for a long period. 
The Russians still, however, apparently put their 
faith in the assistance of the French and German 
fleets, and on the fact that, if only for financial con- 
siderations, the Japanese would hardly venture to 
enter single-handed upon a struggle with so powerful 
a combination. 

In 1898 General Kuropatkin had been appointed 
Minister of War in Russia. He points out that it 
is the duty of the Headquarter Staff to “ work out 
all probabilities, and, regardless of existing inter- 
national relations, to provide for war in every possible 
quarter.” He accordingly reviewed the military situa- 
tion of the Empire. In 1900 he recorded his opinion, 
and that of the General Staff, that, in the event of 
war single-handed with Japan, the latter nation 
would possess great numerical superiority, both by 
sea and land, at the commencement of the war. 
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The Japanese, he asserted, would be able to mobilise 
400,000 men with 1100 guns, of which they could 
transport about one-half across the sea ; and that 
they would have immediately available seven divisions, 
with a war strength of 126,000 rifles, 5000 sabres, 
and 494 guns for over-sea service. This force would 
be greatly superior to anything which the Russians 
could bring to bear in Manchuria if war broke out 
within the next few years. The Japanese might rest 
content with the occupation of Korea ; but, on the 
other hand, they might also assume the offensive in 
Manchuria, or against Port Arthur, or Vladivostok. 
To meet these threats, he proposed to garrison Port 
Arthur and Vladivostok, and to concentrate the 
remainder of such forces as Russia possessed in 
Manchuria between Mukden, Liao-yang, and Hsiu- 
yen. These forces were to act as a screen — or, to 
use his own words, “an impenetrable veil, under 
cover of which the main forces can be concentrated.” 
This screen was to delay the Japanese advance, 
retiring, if necessary, as far back as Harbin. He 
considered that this screen should be brought up 
to a strength of 96 battalions, 57 squadrons, and 
236 guns, roughly about 100,000 men. But, in 
view of the incomplete condition of the Siberian 
and Eastern Chinese Railways, it was estimated that 
the time required before such a force could be 
collected and maintained in Manchuria would be 
six to seven years. 

General Kuropatkin therefore urged that the 
greatest circumspection should be exercised in deal- 
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ing witli other nations, lest Russia should permit 
herself “to be drawn into war at a disadvantage, 
with an insufficient number of troops which could 
be only very slowly concentrated.” ^ 

He favoured the fortification of Port Arthur, and 
the construction of roads, but was strongly averse 
to a forward policy in the Far East lest it should 
stir up a conflict with Japan. “At present,” he 
wrote, “we are in no way ready to take an active 
line in Korea, and must, at any cost, avoid stirring 
up a conflict with Japan on account of Korean affairs. 
We are certain to encounter Japan’s strenuous opposi- 
tion in our endeavour to obtain control of the Korean 
markets, even if it be only in the shape of political 
or mere trade competition, and if we cannot altogether 
avoid a conflict, we shall in all probability have to 
fight her in the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” ^ 

He was, furthermore, strongly in favour of devoting 
the energies of the Russian nation to its western 
frontiers. 

Here we see the Minister of War, a soldier, who 
was primarily responsible for the Russian army, 
concerning himself with the National Policy or 
National Strategy, which is usually regarded as the 
exclusive province of the statesman. Was General 
Kuropatkin justified in his excursion into the 

^ jTAe Rmiian Amy and ihe Japatme War^ by General Kuropatkin, 
vol. i. p. 123 ; voL ii. pp. 26 et seq. (Translation by Captain A. B. 
Lindsay). 

^Ibid, vol. i. p. 73. 
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realms of what is generally called “International 
Politics”? 

National Policy is, in reality, the purpose which 
National Strategy has in view. The latter has 
two weapons at command with which to effect its 
object — diplomacy ; and the armed forces. Per- 
haps the greatest distinction between the modem 
machine of war and the unorganised nation of obso- 
lete type lies in the fact that with the former the 
national object, or policy, is clearly defined and laid 
down by the trained national leaders, together with 
the various steps, both diplomatic and military, which 
are necessary for the attainment of that object. The 
armed forces are, if necessary, increased, the money 
being found by hook or by crook, to enable them to 
execute their mission when diplomacy fails — as it 
usually must fail, sooner or later. The great thing 
is to ensure that diplomacy and the preparation of 
the armed forces should keep pace ; and that in no 
circumstances should diplomacy be permitted to out- 
strip preparation — ^that is, to bring about a critical 
state of affairs before the armed forces are ready. 

With the unorganised nation, with untrained 
leaders, on the other hand, the armed forces exist 
with some indefi.nite conception of defence, but with 
no clearly defined ideas of the r 61 e they may be 
called on to play. The national purpose or policy is, 
accordingly, altered at will to suit the size of the 
armed forces or the idiosyncrasies of the statesman of 
the moment. Or worse stiU, the national policy is 
retained so far as diplomacy is concerned, but irre- 
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spective of the capacity of the armed forces to 
execute it.^ 

The greatest of all dangers to be apprehended in 
connection with war is, perhaps, lest a conflict should 
be precipitated by diplomacy before the armed forces 
are prepared to meet and overcome those of the 
adversary ; and it was evidently this fear which 
induced General Kuropatkin, in his capacity as 
administrator of the army, to intervene to cheek 
the too rapid progress of diplomacy. In 1898 and 
1899 General Kuropatkin regarded unfavourably the 
situation of the Russians in the Far East. In 1900, 
however, during the suppression of the Boxer re- 
bellion, the Russians found that they could con- 
centrate 100,000 men in Manchuria; and this fact 
was responsible for the growth of an optimistic view 
of the situation. Ideas of an offensive movement into 


^ British national strategy, for instance, seeks solely to assure the 
welfare of the race. But the steps hy which that welfare is to he 
assured have, apparently, never been clearly thouglit out. At one 
time the nation will pin its faith to maintaining the balance of power, 
which therefore becomes the policy or object of the nation. At another 
time it is social reform which holds the field to the exclusion of all 
else. The national policy swings, pendulum fashion, between these 
two. The balance of power requires powerful fighting forces, military 
as well as naval ; social reform — from the point of view of social 
reformers — requires none at all, provided other nations will but leave 
us alone. The strength of the armed forces varies according to the 
swing of this pendulum. Fortunately the common sense of the nation 
tells it that other nations may not leave us alone, inasmuch as while we 
are fat and rich, some other nations are lean but strong. It thei'efore 
insists on a navy to guard itself against invasion and to assure its food 
supplies ; and on an army of sufficient strength to police its empire. But 
it is evident that these forces will prove altogether insufficient when it 
becomes necessary to revert to the policy of the maintenance, or 
restoratian, of the balance of power. 
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Korea in case of war witli the Japanese gradually 
gained ground, though these ideas were stoutly 
combated by General Kuropatkin. The fact was 
disregarded that during the Boxer rebellion the 
Eussians had been able to transport troops and 
munitions of war oversea, but that this power might 
well be denied them in the event of a duel with Japan. 

In 1901 war against the Japanese combined with 
the Chinese seemed probable. The Eussian plan still 
was to hold Vladivostok and Port Arthur with 

garrisons, and to concentrate the remainder of their 
forces in the area of Mukden, Liao-yaug, and Hai- 
cheng. Eeinforcements were to be brought up from 
Eussia as rapidly as possible ; and, ultimately, the 
Eussians were to assume the ofFen.-^ivc. It wa.s 

calculated that in three months after the order to 

mobilise the Eussians could place 28,000 men at 
Vladivostok, 15,000 at Port Arthur, 21,500 at 
important points in Manchuria or guarding the rail- 
way, with a central force of 26,500 at Mukden, 
Liao-yang, and Hai-cheng. Within seven mouths 
the Eussians could bring up an additional 70,000 
men. Harbin was to be made into a large supply 
depot containing three months’ supplies. The. bulk 
of the fleet was to be concentrated at Port Arthur 
to check all attempts of the Japane.se to land in 
the Gulfs of Korea or Pechili. Admiral Alcxicv, 
who commanded in the Kuan-tung Peninsula, con- 
sidered that the Japanese would not dare to Httcnipt 
a landing except in Korea at a distance from the 
Eussian fleet, which had been considerably reinforced. 
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It was calculated that the Japanese could land 
three divisions in Korea within three weeks, and 
three more divisions within another week ; and 
that fifteen days later these could enter Manchuria. 
At the end of six months it was calculated that the 
Russians could oppose 145,000 men to 122,000 
Japanese in the neighbourhood of the Eastern Chinese 
Railway. The possibility that the Japanese might 
land at Gensan or Possiet Bay and advance on Kirin 
was also considered. 

In 1902 the situation was suddenly altered to the 
grave disadvantage of Russia. On the outbreak of 
the war between Great Britain and the Boers in 
1899, a wave of strong sympathy with the Boers, 
and antipathy to Great Britain, swept over Europe. 
Intervention was suggested by Germany ; but in 
view of the overwhelming strength of the British 
navy at that time, and of the failure of Germany 
to obtain allies, the suggestion fell through. The 
attitude of European nations, however, and especially 
that of Germany, was by no means forgotten by the 
British people; and in January, 1902, when the result 
of the South African war was no longer in doubt, 
an alliance between Great Britain and Japan was 
promulgated. 

As this alliance had far-reaching consequences we 
quote the terms of it from our own official history 
of this war. 

“ On the 30th January 1902, the Governments of 
Great Britain and Japan ‘ actuated solely by a desire 
to maintain the status quo and general peace in the 
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extreme East, being moreover specially interested in 
maintaining the independence and territorial integrity 
of the Empire of China and the Empire of Korea, and 
in securing equal opportunities in those countries for 
the commerce and industry of all nations ’ signed an 
agreement which was to remain in force for five 
years." By it each Power contracted, in the event 
of either of them becoming involved in war with a 
third Power in defence of its interests in the extreme 
East, to maintain strict neutrality and use its efforts 
to prevent other Powers from joining in hostilities 
against its ally: but should any other Power or 
Powers join in hostilities, to come to the assistance 
of its ally and conduct the war in common.” ' 

Let us now consider the inner meaning of this 
agreement. France and Germany had, in 1895, as 
we have seen, supported Russia in obliging the 
Japanese to evacuate the mainland : they would, 
doubtless, be prepared to support Russia again in 
any action she might think fit to take in the Far 
East. This combination was still too powerful for 
Japan ; for although the Russian forces actually in 
the Far East at that time were comparatively insig- 
nificant, and though the Siberian Railway had not 
been completed, yet France, Germany, and Russia 
combined could despatch a fleet to Far Eastern 
waters which would be far more than a match for 
the Japanese fleet. These nations had already, at 
the time of the Boxer rebellion, displayed capacity, 
limited it is true, for transporting troops to the Far 
East; and the moral effect of so powerful a com- 
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bination would assuredly induce tbe Chinese to join 
the coalition. Hence, though at the outset Japan 
might hope to prove victorious, to occupy Korea 
and to capture Port Arthur, yet it was practically 
certain that, in the long run, she would not only be 
forced to evacuate her conquests, but to make peace 
on disadvantageous, if not disastrous, terms. 

By the alliance with Great Britain, however, the 
situation was entirely altered in favour of the 
Japanese. With the assistance of Great Britain, 
Japan would be able to raise the funds necessary 
for the prosecution of a great war. The power of the 
British navy at that period was sufficiently over- 
whelming to ensure that neither the French, Russians, 
nor Germans, nor the three combined, would be able 
to despatch a fleet from European waters to the Far 
East. In these circumstances the over-sea transport 
of troops to the Far East would be impracticable ; 
and Russia would be obliged to trust entirely to her 
incomplete railway by means of which to reinforce 
her land forces in Manchuria. Hence, the British 
Alliance reduced the contest in the Far East to a 
duel between Japan and Russia, for which the latter 
was by no means fully prepared. 

The alliance was, therefore, of tremendous advan- 
tage to Japan, and it will be seen that now was the 
auspicious moment at which Japan could attack 
and drive the Russians from Manchuria. Russia, 
knowing full well that without the assistance of 
France and Germany her forces in the Far East 

would be, at the outbreak of hostilities, too weak to 

0 
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■withstand those of Japan, evidently became nervous. 
General Kuropatkin, Minister of War, was immedi- 
ately despatched to Japan to report on the situation ; 
and on the 16th March, 1902, within two months of 
the promulgation of the Anglo-Japanese agreement, a 
Pranco-Eussian agreement was published explaining 
that the principles expressed in the Anglo-Japanese 
agreement were fundamentally identical with those 
which actuated French and Eussian policy. These 
two nations, however, reserved to themselves the 
right to take such action as might become necessary 
in case of aggressive action by a third power, or of 
the recurrence of disorders in China. 

A few weeks later, on the 8th April, 1903, Eussia, 
still e'vidently nervous, concluded a treaty with 
China by which she engaged to evacuate Manchuria 
■within eighteen months, a certain portion of territory 
being handed back to China every six months, but 
pro'vided only there was an absence of all disorder in 
Manchuria, and that other nations put no obstacle in 
the way. Thus the Eussians left a loophole through 
which they could, if circumstances rendered it desir- 
able, wriggle out of this engagement. 

In concluding this treaty Eussia ©■vidently hoped 
to deprive Great Britain and Japan of all right of 
interference in Manchuria, and to make of her occu- 
pation of Manchuria a question between herself and 
the helpless China alone. But, in reality, it wns a 
great triumph for Japanese diplomacy ; for if Eussia 
faithfully fulfilled her engagements, not only must 
Port Arthur become of little value to her, but she 
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■would be deprived of much of her power to influence, 
or encroach on, Korea. If, on the other hand, Eussia 
failed to fulfil her engagements, Japan might, if she 
so desired, regard the continued Eussian occupation of 
Manchuria as a menace to her interests, and therefore 
a pretext for war. 

Whether Eussia, in concluding the treaty, did or 
did not intend to fulfil her engagements, remains in 
some doubt. But the facts are as follows : In 
October, 1902, the evacuation of Manchuria was com- 
menced, and the south-west portion of the Mukden 
province restored to China. 

The evacuation of the second section of Manchuria, 
however, was not carried out ; and in March, 1903, 
when the Chinese Minister made enquiries at St. 
Petersburg, though he was informed that the delay 
was but temporary, yet at the same time Eussia put 
forward demands which would practically result in 
again giving her control over the whole of Manchuria. 
In the meantime, however, the Eussian fleet in the 
Far East, numbering twenty-six ships of war, was 
being largely reinforced ; and by the end of June, 
1903, it had been increased by two battleships, six 
protected cruisers, and seven destroyers. 

As an immediate result of the demands which 
Eussia sought to impose on China, Great Britain, the 
United States, and Japan lodged protests ; and, 
giving encouragement to China, induced that country, 
on the 29th April, 1903, to refuse the Eussian de- 
mands. Thus we see Japan again openly entering 
the arena and claiming that she possessed interests 
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in Manchuria as well as in Korea. She now took the 
lead, making representations in St. Petersburg, rais- 
ing the whole question of the Russian occupation of 
Manchuria and activity in Korea, and pointing out 
that the Russians stationed in Manchuria on the flank 
of Korea — in which country Japan held paramount 
interests, political, commercial, and industrial — would 
constitute a serious menace to the interests of Japan. 

Direct negotiations ensued between the two nations, 
the features of which were that while Japan main- 
tained her right to intervene in Manchurian and 
Chinese affairs, Russia denied that right, asserting 
that the question of Manchuria concerned herself and 
China alone, and, further, seeking to limit Japan’s 
influence in Korea. 

In consequence of the situation which had thus 
arisen. General Kuropatkin was again, in June, 1903, 
despatched to Port Arthur, to take part in a council 
which was convened “ for the purpose of finding, if 
possible, some means of settling the Manchurian 
question without lowering the dignity of Russia.” 

The reasons for the sudden Russian change of front 
as regards the evacuation of Manchuria have been 
variously stated. 

The Russian official history of the war a.sserts that 
rumours of an alliance between Japan, China, and 
Korea were responsible for the suspension of the 
evacuation, as it was evident that the moment the 
Russians evacuated the country the Japanese would 
step iu. The desire to check Japanese expansion 
into northern Korea also led the Russians to utilise 
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the concession to cut timber on the Yalu and Tumen 
Eivers which had been obtained years before from the 
Korean Government. At the end of 1902 a similar 
concession had been obtained from the Chinese 
Government as regards the right banks of these two 
rivers. One M. Bezobrazoff, a former State Councillor, 
had already in 1901 formed a company to purchase 
these concessions lest they should fall into the hands 
of the British or Japanese. He argued that Eussian 
penetration into Manchuria would be dangerous unless 
protected by an alliance with France and Germany, 
by troupes de couverture in Manchuria of sufficient 
strength to withstand the Japanese until reinforcements 
could be brought up, and the occupation of “ strategic 
positions,” one of which, he considered, was the line of 
the Talu and Tumen Eivers. If these measures were 
adopted, he pointed out, Manchuria, though not formally 
annexed by Eussia, would nevertheless be “embraced,” 
and Eussian influence paramount in the country.^ 

M. Bezobrazoffs ideas appear to have received the 
whole-hearted support, if not of the Eussian Govern- 
ment, yet of many important people in St. Petersburg. 
It was also considered that if war did break out — 
and it was evident that the Japanese preparations 
were far advanced — ^the Mukden province would , be 
essential to the Eussians as a source of supply ; that 
it would, moreover, be preferable to hold the com- 
paratively short line from. Port Arthur by the Yalu to 

* It is interesting to compare M. BezobrazoflPs strategical conceptions 

with those of the British ‘^ring fence* ** theory in connection with the 
Boer Bepublics before the war of 1899, together with the results. 
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Vladivostok rather than the extended line from Port 
Arthur to Harbin and thence to Vladivostok ; finally, 
that, if the Russians evacuated Manchuria, Port Arthur 
would be further isolated, further from support, and 
more than ever vulnerable to Japanese attack. 

The foregoing is one explanation. A different com- 
plexion is, however, put upon the matter in General 
Kuropatkin’s book, The Russian Army and the 
Japanese War, and by some documents which were 
captured by the Japanese in the archives of Port 
Arthur and published in 1905 by the Japanese.^ 

On General Kuropatkin’s return from Japan he had 
reported that unless Russia altered her policy in the 
Far East, war with Japan was inevitable. He was, 
evidently, considerably impressed by what he had 
seen and heard in Japan ; and he urged the evacua- 
tion, not only of Manchuria, but of Port Arthur. 

It appears probable that his advice was about to be 
accepted when M. Bezobrazoff appeared on the scone. 
The latter appears to have successfully enlisted the 
sympathies of many great personages in Russia with 
his undertaking, and it would even seem that these 
were interested financially in the venture. He now, 
apparently, succeeded in inducing the Russian Govern- 
ment not only to reconsider its decision to evacuate 
Manchuria, but to re-establish its ascendancy through- 
out that province and to commence activity on the 
Yalu, the firontier of Korea. 

That activity took the form of the occupation by 
Russian troops of Tongampo at the mouth of the 
^ See also The Rueto-Japamee C<ynfiict^ by Aeakawa. 
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Yalu Eiver in April, 1903. It has been stated, 
indeed, that this Russian merchant had established 
complete ascendancy in St. Petersburg, and that 
from this time forward he practically controlled 
Russian national strategy in respect of the Far East. 
Money which should have been devoted to the forti- 
fications of Port Arthur and to the completion of the 
railway lines was now diverted to the construction 
and equipment of a great commercial port at Dalny, 
which afterwards proved to be of extraordinary value 
to the Japanese in their military operations. 

The timber was to he brought from the Yalu to 
Dalny, where a great sawmill was to be erected. 
Many millions were consequently expended in con- 
structing docks and quays at Dalny, while “ Port 
Arthur was without a dock, and repairs could only be 
executed slowly.” ^ 

Worse than that, Dalny was not fortified, and might 
in conceivable circumstances constitute an admirable 
base for hostile operations against Port Arthur. 

A great town, with fine public buildings, was being 
built at Dalny, at enormous cost ; and yet the supple- 
mentary estimates for five years for the army, which 
included preparations for war in the Far Bast, and 
which were presented in 1903, had been cut down 
from £56,500,000 to £16,000,000.2 

Admiral Alexiev,in his capacity as Governor-General 
of the Liao-tung Peninsula, was apparently President 

^ It has been stated that Bussia spent 20,000,000 roubles, or about 
£8,600,000, on Dalny before the commencement of hostilities. 

^ The Ruedan Army <md the Jap<imee Tfar. 
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of the Council at Port Arthur ; State Councillor 
Bezobrazoff, the head of the timber company, was 
also present. 

The Czar had expressed a wish that commercial 
enterprise in the Far East should not be permitted 
to lead to war. The Council therefore decided to 
deprive the timber company of its “politico-military 
aspect,” and thereby to deprive Japan of a possible 
excuse for war, by obliging to withdraw from it all 
officers of the regular army or persons employed 
in the service of the empire. Lt.- Colonel Madritoff, 
of the General Staff, who was manager of the 
company, was therefore called upon either to resign 
his commission or his commercial appointment. But 
the interesting point is that, according to the Japanese 
version, the Czar, many Grand Dukes, the Minister 
of the Interior, and even Admiral Alexiev, were all, 
apparently, members of the company, or concerned 
financially in its welfare. It is asserted, moreover, 
that at this period State Councillor Bezobrazoff had 
become the most powerful man in the Russian 
Empire, merely, it would seem, through his power 
of holding out hopes of financial advantages to be 
obtained by the operations of his timber company. 
In April, 1903, he had been to Russia, where he had, 
apparently, interviewed the Czar. It i.s even said 
that he, in conjunction with the Minister of the 
Interior, brought about the dismissal of M. de Witte, 
the Finance Minister, who, together with the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and General Kuropatkin, the 
Minister of War, was opposed to his commercial 
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operations on the Yalu. He also, it is believed, 
obtained the appointment of Admiral Alexiev as 
Viceroy in the Far East as a reward for the support 
afforded by the latter to the timber company. 

Now, the unfortunate General Kuropatkin was in 
entire ignorance of this intrigue, firmly believing that 
all, and especially Admiral Alexiev, were assisting 
bim loyally in his endeavours to limit the energies 
of the timber company, and so avert war. 

The whole thing is an extraordinary story : not 
only were funds urgently required for military and 
naval preparations being diverted to these commercial 
undertakings, but the movement of troops was 
actually dictated by these same commercial interests. 
Hence, it was merely the interests of this company 
which caused the suspension of the evacuation of 
Ying-Kou and, later on, of Mukden ; while in April, 
1903, and again in November it was responsible for 
the movement of troops to the valley of the Yalu 
and to Feng-huang- Cheng. 

From this time forward the constant representa- 
tions of General Kuropatkin, who returned to Russia 
in July, and who urged the Russian Government 
to discontinue its adventures in the Far East and 
to devote attention to the military situation on the 
western frontiers of the Russian Empire, went entirely 
disregarded. 

According to the Russian official history. General 
Kuropatkin was entirely satisfied with the progress 
made in preparation for war in the Far East, 
provided the Russians were content to hold Port 
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Arthur, Vladivostok, and Northern Manchuria, and 
avoid the creation of trouble by the occupation of 
Southern Manchuria and encroachment towards the 
Yalu. He desired above all that the Russians should 
devote their attention to the military situation on 
their western frontiers. M. Bezobrazoff, on the other 
hand, thought only of the Far East. He desired to 
press forward towards the Yalu, and urged the 
immediate increase of the Russian forces in Man- 
churia by 50,000 men. General Kuropatkin and 
M. Bezobrazoff, indeed, appear to have been the 
champions of two different policies. As a result each 
champion gained a part of his object ; M, Bezobrazoff 
succeeded in making Russian diplomacy take an 
aggressive form, in bringing about a Russian advance 
towards Korea and the suspension of the evacuation 
of Manchuria; while General Kuropatkin succeeded 
in preventing the increase, desired by M. Bezobrazoff, 
of the Russian forces in Manchuria. The outcome 
was to prove disastrous. 

In March, 1903, in accordance with the representa- 
tions of M. Bezobrazoff, and in order to “establish 
vigilant control over the cutting of trees” on the 
Korean frontier, a detachment of frontier guards 
(reservists of the Siberian Chasseurs) wa.s despatched 
to the Yalu. These commenced to establish depdts, 
one being at Yongampo at the mouth of the Yalu. 
In April, 1903, the evacuation of Manchuria was 
suspended until the Russians could obtain guarantees 
that other nations would not be permitted to step in, 
that the railway would not again be destroyed (as had 
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happened in the Boxer rebellion), and that in case of 
fresh disorders facilities would be granted for the 
advance of Eussian troops to re-establish order. 

Admiral Alexiev was appointed Viceroy of the Far 
East on August 13th, 1903, with supreme control 
over the forces military as well as naval. He was 
responsible solely to a “ Special Committee of Far 
Eastern Affairs,”^ which was presided over by the 
Czar, He was immediately called on by the Ministry 
of War to appreciate the military situation and to 
formulate plans for a possible war with the Japanese. 

Certain modifications now appeared in the original 
plans. The Eussian forces in the Far East, both 
naval and military, had been largely increased, while 
great progress had been made with the railways. 
Certain Chinese forces, which, it was believed, were 
being trained by Japanese, had been collecting on 
the western borders of Manchuria. These consisted 
of 15,000 to 20,000 men under one General Ma, with 
another 50,000 behind them. It was necessary to 
guard against these ; and it was also possible that the 
Japanese might land at Ying-Kou or further west 
and advance under cover of these Chinese troops on 
Hsin-min-tun. This latter contingency was, however, 
considered unlikely on account of the Eussian fleet at 
Port Arthur ; and it was still considered practically 
certain that the Japanese would, in the first instance, 
effectively occupy Korea and, thereafter, take Port 
Arthur as their main objective. Port Arthur was 
therefore to be garrisoned by some 12,000 men, 

^ Of which M. Bezobrazoff was a member. 
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Vladivostok by 7000 ; detacbments were to be posted 
at important points in Manchuria, both to guard the 
railway and to watch the Chinese ; an “ advanced 
guard ” of 19,000 men with eighty-six guns was to be 
pushed forward to the Yalu to delay the Japanese 
advance into Manchuria to the utmost ; Ying-Kou 
was to be seized, and the remainder of the Russian 
field forces was to be concentrated in a central position 
in the area Mukden, Liao-yang, Hai-cheng. 

It was claimed that the detachment on the Yalu 
would utilise that river as an obstacle to delay the 
Japanese advance and that when forced to retreat it 
would hold the Fen-shui-ling mountains, and from 
thence would, in conjunction with the central force, 
threaten the line of communications of the Japanese 
in their advance from Korea on Port Arthur. 

This distribution was apparently not altogether to 
Kuropatkin’s liking, for he pointed out in a memo- 
randum to the Czar that, though the Russian forces 
had been largely increased, yet “ Japan had not been 
idle, but had been unceasingly increasing her naval 
and military forces.” He drew attention to the 
dangerous situation of a detachment on the Yalu, 
which would probably be attacked by superior forces, 
especially if the Russians failed to gain command of 
the sea. He also pointed out that, if Japan employed 
all her available forces, the Russians could not hope 
to hold Southern Manchuria ; and that they must 
expect Port Arthur, to be isolated for a considerable 
period ; but that, nevertheless, they must avoid 
being beaten in detail, and must retire towards 
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Harbin until reinforcements should enable them to 
assume the offensive once and for all. He also drew 
attention to the weakness of the Port Arthur garri- 
son.^ He evidently apprehended danger both to Port 
Arthur and to this “advanced guard” which was to 
be pushed forward to the Yalu ; and he feared that the 
available Japanese strength had been increased, though 
the official reports still placed it at 126,000 rifles, 
5000 sabres, and 494 guns. As a matter of fact — 
though this was a fact of which Kuropatkin was 
unaware — two Eussian officers, a soldier and a sailor, 
had reported the existence of certain “ reserve units ” 
which would vastly increase the Japanese war 
strength. These reports, however, which were not 
corroborated by other reports, had been pigeon-holed. 
Nevertheless, they were quite true. But it is com- 
monly the ease that reports which are uncomfortable 
reading, which show the situation in a new and 
’serious light, are pigeon-holed. It is so much more 
pleasant to look always at the situation through 
rose-coloured spectacles — that is to say, until the 
crisis occurs. 

But the strength of the Japanese land forces 
appears to have been, in the view of all except 
General Kuropatkin, of somewhat minor importance. 
For Admiral Alexiev, the Viceroy, considered, in 
1903, that the Eussian fleet was “so strong that 
any possibility of its defeat by the Japanese was 
inadmissible.” General Kuropatkin also quotes the 
opinion expressed by Admiral Alexiev’s Chief of 

^ Th^ Rmiian Army and the Japanese TFor, vol. ii. pp. 26 ^et $eq» 
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the Naval Staff, Admiral Vitgeft, in answer to an 
enquiry by the Ministry of War: “According to 
the present relative strengths of the two fleets, the 
possibility of ours being defeated is a contingency 
that need not be considered, and until it has been 
destroyed it is inconceivable that the Japanese can 
land at Niuchuang or any other spot on the Gulf 
of Korea.” ^ This opinion was endorsed by the 
Viceroy. 

Here we see Eussian sailors practically giving 
expression to a theory which at that time possessed 
the naval world, namely, that the mere existence 
of a “fleet in being” was sufficient to render the 
transport of hostile troops over sea within the radius 
of action of that fleet too dangerous an operation 
to be adventured. If the Russian fleet could not 
be defeated, it could obviously not be destroyed; 
and if it could not be destroyed, it must be a “ fleet 
in being ” ; and if it were a fleet in being, Japanese 
troops could not be transported over sea to any 
point within the Bay of Korea, that is, north of 
a line between Chemulpo and Wei-hai-Wei. That 
would mean that, if the Japanese sought to land 
troops on the mainland and attack the Russian army, 
their landing-places would be limited to the eastern 
and southern shores of Korea and to the western 
shore as far north only as Chemulpo. That would, 
in its turn, mean that before the Japanese troops 

^ Th^ Russian Army and the Japanese Fiar, voL ii p. 206. See also 
Russiam Official History^ vol. i. pp. 303-304. Ying-Kou is the seaport ; 
New-choang is a short distance inland. 
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could strike at the Russian troops on the Yalu they 
must traverse the greater part of the length, or 
breadth, of Korea, a distance of about 200 miles 
over a mountainous, sparsely populated country, 
with few supplies, and practically roadless. The 
only road which, according to our ideas, might be 
called by courtesy a road, was the one which runs 
from Chemulpo by Seoul to Antung, and this was — 
as the Russians certainly well knew — infamous, a 
mere track, thirty to forty feet wide certainly, but 
unmetalled, barely suitable for wheeled vehicles at 
any time, and wholly unfitted for the advance of 
a large army. Before, then, the Japanese could hurt 
the Russians on the Yalu a considerable period must 
elapse, and within that time the Russian force on 
the Yalu would be increased to such a strength as 
might enable it to hold its own. But in order to 
attack Port Arthur the Japanese must not only 
traverse Korea, must not only defeat the Russian 
force posted on the Yalu, but must also traverse 
Southern Manchuria from Antung to the Liao-tung 
Peninsula, an additional distance of 170 miles. 
Many months must elapse before so great a feat 
could be accomplished ; for in addition to the army 
itself, every particle of food, ammunition, clothing — 
all the vast requirements of an army in the field — 
must be brought up this single, almost impassable 
road from Chemulpo by Antung and along the coast, 
or from Gensan over the mountains of Korea. But 
at certain times of the year, in the rains, and again 
while the snow was melting, the roads of Southern 
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Manchuria and Northern Korea became altogether 
impassable. Consequently, the mere difficulties 
opposed by nature would render the idea of a 
Japanese attack on Port Arthur an absurdity ; but 
when the Eussian army was also taken into con- 
sideration, the idea became ridiculous in the extreme. 
For by the time the Japanese, having traversed 
Korea and Southern Manchuria, were approaching 
the railway line, the Eussian army would be re- 
inforced to such a strength as would enable it to 
assume the offensive, and would, moreover, be 
strongly posted behind the screen of the Fen-shui- 
ling mountains threatening the right flank and line 
of communications of the unfortunate Japanese 
army, which, if beaten, must be driven into the sea. 

Hence, if the Eussian fleet were indeed invincible, 
there was little to be feared from the Japanese army. 
The utmost they could hope to accomplish was the 
temporary annexation of Korea, and that only pro- 
vided they could bring sufficient forces to the Yalu 
to defeat the forces which the Eussians could mass 
on that river. The ultimate expulsion of the Japanese 
from Korea would be a problem for the future ; but, 
in the meantime, the Eussians could firmly consoli- 
date their position on the Yalu, occupying and 
fortifying the mouth of that river. 

If, on the other hand, the Eussian assumption as 
to the invincibility of the fleet proved to be false, 
then there was trouble in store for the Russians. 
For in that case Port Arthur, weakly garrisoned, 
might be captured by a coup de main or by a siege. 
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Or tiie Japanese might land at Ying-Kou, and so 
intercept the communications of all Eussian troops 
south of that place. Such an operation, if executed 
in force, would oblige Eussian troops on the Talu 
to withdraw to Liao-yang. The main force of the 
Eussians, however, posted about Hai-cheng would 
have something to say to a Japanese landing at 
Ying-Kou. 

Or the Japanese might strike at the detachment 
on the Yalu. If they could transport troops and 
supplies over-sea with impunity to any point on the 
western coast of Korea, their troops would advance 
with far greater rapidity through Korea. The Japan- 
ese might also land a force at Ta-Ku-Shan to 
co-operate with their forces in Korea. Hence, time 
might not be granted in which to reinforce the Yalu 
detachment to a strength sufficient to cope with the 
forces which the Japanese might be able to bring 
against it ; and, in that case, this detachment might 
easily find itself in a serious predicament. 

A detachment pushed far in advance at the com- 
mencement of a war is always a fruitful cause of 
ultimate defeat. It is a main object of generalship 
to induce the separation of the hostile forces and 
overwhelm each portion in turn, and equally to avoid 
being beaten piecemeal. Yet, in the history of war, 
we commonly find a detachment pushed forward, 
under one pretence or another, only to be destroyed 
or roughly handled. 

A common pretext is that it is necessary to gain 
time for the mobilisation or concentration of the 

D 
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main forces. The weaker or the unready force will 
always seek to gain time, even as the stronger or 
the more ready will always seek to deny time to 
its weaker adversary. The weaker force can hope 
to gain time either by pushing forward a detachment 
to delay the enemy, or by shifting its zone of con- 
centration to a greater distance from the enemy. 
The latter course, no matter what difficulties it 
entails, is usually the wiser; the former is the one 
usually adopted. For this question is usually bound 
up with problems of national strategy and politics. 
It is argued that the evacuation of territory will 
exercise an unfortunate influence on the non-com- 
batant population, or on the attitude of neutrals 
or of subordinate races, or may jeopardise the 
authority or security of the government; and it 
is therefore considered essential to push forward 
a force to hold the territory in question. It 
is forgotten that the defeat of a detachment will 
exercise a far more disastrous influence than the 
mere evacuation of territory which, if the main 
forces prove victorious, will be merely temporary. 
We need only instance the wars of 1805, 1806, 1815, 
1866, 1870, and 1899 to show that one most fatal 
course which can be adopted is to push forward an 
isolated detachment to withstand the onslaught of 
the whole force of the enemy; and yet we see the 
same thing done in 1904. And the same thing will, 
to a certainty, be done in a future war by an unready 
nation, by one which has not made a sufficiently 
close study . of strategy, or by one whose admirals 
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and generals are dominated by politicians, public 
opinion, or commercial interests. 

The point is that the serious defeat or destruction 
of a detachment at the very outset of a war is 
extremely demoralising to the army of which it 
forms a part. Is the Chief ignorant, or has he 
been outwitted; is he equal to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the enemy ? This is the doubt which 
is engendered in the minds of officers and men ; 
and there is no more serious cause of demoralisa- 
tion than doubt as to the capacity of the Chief. 
But, more than that, at the outset of a war troops 
are always inclined to be over-confident; and if 
the enemy draws first blood, that over-confidence is 
rudely shattered ; and men begin to ask themselves if 
there is any justification for their optimism. At the 
commencement of hostilities, again, troops, however 
carefully trained, seldom possess the ability to delay 
largely superior hostile forces without permitting 
themselves to become seriously involved. The dif- 
ficult art of “fighting while retreating” can only 
be learned in the field ; it is the pre-eminent accom- 
plishment of veteran troops. Moltke was careful to 
warn his subordinate commanders before the com- 
mencement of the Franco-German war to avoid 
risking the destruction of detachments. 

It will be seen, then, that there were, in certain 
eventualities, very considerable risks in posting this 
detachment on the Yalu. What were the advantages 
which the Eussians hoped to gain by the presence of 
troops on the Korean frontier? All war is risky; 
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and he who will not accept risk will never win 
battles. But there is a time for all things; there 
is a time to accept risk ; there is a time to avoid it. 
The greatest and boldest leaders have also always 
been the most cautious. The question which should 
always decide whether a certain risk is to be accepted 
is this — do the advantages to be gained compensate 
for the risks to be run? What, then, were the 
advantages in this case? 

A Eussian force on the Yalu was required if the 
commercial resources of the district were to be ex- 
ploited. Hence, there were financial advantages — to 
the timber company, that is — to be expected from 
the presence of the detachment on the Yalu, provided 
the Eussian fleet definitely won control of the Gulf of 
Korea. But if the Japanese won that control, or if 
the result were left in doubt, commercial traffic must 
obviously cease. The right to exploit the resources 
on the Yalu was one of the prizes to be fought 
for. 

A Eussian force on the Yalu would enable political 
pressure to be brought to bear on the Emperor and 
Government of Korea — a matter of no small import- 
ance. But that power would be valueless if the 
Japanese occupied Seoul, the capital, which, without 
doubt, thepJapanese would do. A Eussian force in 
Seoul would in this respect be more valuable than 
one on the Yalu ; but such an idea was out of the 
question, for it would assuredly be attacked and over- 
whelmed by the Japanese. Hence the political or 
diplomatic advantages were practically valueless. 
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The right to bring pressure to bear at Seoul was 
also one of the points which must be fought for. 

From a purely military standpoint, a Russian force 
on the Yalu would be of advantage in that it would 
obtain information of the progress of events, and of 
the Japanese, in Korea, But a few spies could obtain 
this information equally well, or perhaps better. 
Spies, however, could not prevent the intrusion of 
Japanese cavalry patrols into Manchuria, Hence, a 
body of cavalry, combined with a good intelligence 
service, would be best suited to meet the requirements. 
These could obtain information, watch the coast-line, 
and stop Japanese patrols. If attacked, their mobility 
would enable them to escape with certainty, in view 
of the fact that the Japanese cavalry were notoriously 
very weak, iU-mounted, and, it was believed, inefficient. 
This course was recommended by General Kuro- 
patkin and the Russian Ministry of War in St. 
Petersburg, 

But a force of cavalry alone would not enable the 
Russians to “gain time” in which to effect their 
concentration in the area Mukden, Liao-yang, Hai- 
cheng. Hence, if it were really necessary to gain 
time, it became necessary to push a force of all arms 
to the Yalu. Was it not possible, however, to effect 
the Russian concentration further to "^he north, 
between Mukden and Liao-yang? It would then 
become unnecessary to post a detachment on the 
Yalu. The only reason for selecting the zone of con- 
centration so far to the south as Liao-yang, Hai-cheng, 
was that the army could the more easily carry 
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assistance to Port Arthur, if that place were attacked. 
But in view of the “invincibility” of the Eussian 
fleet, Port Arthur could not, in the opinion of the 
Viceroy, be seriously attacked before the Eussian 
army was prepared to assume the offensive. In any 
case, the wiser course would be to strengthen the 
garrison and the defences of Port Arthur, so as to 
enable the fortress to hold out for the required length 
of time. 

Thus the advantages to be gained by posting a 
force of aU arms on the Talu would outweigh the 
risks to be run, so long as the struggle at sea was in 
doubt, or if the Eussians definitely won control of 
the sea. But if the Japanese won control of the sea, 
or if the theory of the efficacy of a fleet in being 
proved to be false, then the risks would far outweigh the 
advantages to be gained ; and, in that case, it would 
be essential to withdraw the infantry, at least, to a 
safer position. We are not astonished, therefore, to 
find that General Kuropatkin protested against this 
detachment, and drew attention to the necessity of 
avoiding the risk of defeat piecemeal. 

The whole problem, it will be seen, turned largely 
on the question of the “ invincibility ” of the Eussian 
fleet; and the question we now naturally ask our- 
selves is. What justification existed for that assumption 
of invincibility ? 

It is a curious fact that, from time immemorial, one 
of the chief causes of the defeat of an armed force is 
vanity — over-confidence, self-sufficiency, an unreason- 
ing conviction of invincibility. Such a conviction 
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was a chief cause of the defeat of the Israelites by 
the men of Ai in the time of Joshua, as of the 
defeat of the Austrians in 1866 and of the French in 
1870. It is, especially, a remarkable feature of 
naval warfare. The Athenians, Carthaginians, Vene- 
tians, Spaniards — all, in turn, called themselves 
“ Mistress of the Seas,” and suffered for their childish 
optimism. So pronounced a feature of war is it, that 
one is apt to exclaim, “ invincibility ” is the precursor 
of defeat ! For the point is, that when a conviction 
of invincibility exists there is, evidently, no need to 
work and prepare for victory. This foolish conviction, 
moreover, is almost invariably based on ignorance of 
the true factors which win success in war; its ex- 
ponents look solely to the material and disregard the 
moral. 

The Eussians possessed seven battleships, four 
armoured cruisers, seven protected cruisers, twenty- 
five destroyers, fourteen 1st class torpedo boats, and 
ten gunboats. The Japanese possessed only six battle- 
ships, eight armoured cruisers, twenty-seven protected 
cruisers, nineteen destroyers, and forty-nine 1st class 
and twenty-nine 2nd class torpedo boats. 

The Eussians compared the tonnage and number 
of battleships, the size and number of guns, the 
weight of metal which could be discharged — and so 
they arrived at a conclusion as to the respective 
values of the two fleets. They apparently neglected 
to even consider that their battleships and armoured 
cruisers “ varied in speed, armament, protection, and 
tactical qualities.” As a matter of fact, the Eussians 
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possessed eleven ships fit to lie in line of battle, 
while the Japanese possessed fourteen. The speed 
of the Eussian battle-fleet was but 16 '3 knots, 
while that of the Japanese was 18 ‘3. The Eussians 
possessed forty-two guns of over six inches calibre, 
while the Japanese possessed fifty-five ; the Eussians 
possessed 138 six-inch guns, while the Japanese 
possessed 184. The possibility of surprise, also, 
the value of good leadership, the capacity of the 
staff, the fact that the Eussian fleet was divided 
into two, or rather three portions, passed un- 
noticed. And yet, at this very time the Eussian 
fleet required three days in which to enter or leave 
the harbour of Port Arthur; while the harbour of 
Vladivostok, in which were four of the most power- 
ful Eussian cruisers, could only be kept open between 
the months of December and March by an ice- 
breaker. In such circumstances what possibility was 
there of effecting surprise, or of escaping a blow if 
unfortunately the fleet should happen to be un- 
expectedly attacked in the roadstead outside Port 
Arthur? Mobility, which depends on perfect effi- 
ciency, is, surely, the very foundation of success in 
warfare on the sea as it is in warfare on land. It 
was as though an army, able to march only fifteen to 
twenty miles a day, believed in its capacity to stand 
up to equally good troops able to march thirty-five to 
forty miles a day. 

So also was the training of the Eussian sailors, in 
comparison with that of the Japanese, disregarded. 
The fact that the Eussian sailors served for a longer 
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period than the Japanese was alone considered; it 
was forgotten that, for some time preceding the out- 
break of hostilities, a portion of the fleet had been 
constituted as the “armed reserve of the Pacific,” 
which really meant that certain vessels went to sea 
for only twenty days in the year, and became “ float- 
ing barracks ” for the remainder of the year. 

It was forgotten that the spirit of emulation, of 
initiative, of devotion to duty, even of patriotism, 
had, if we are to credit the writer of “Easplata,”^ 
been deliberately stamped out in the Eussian navy 
for reasons of economy. 

In this connection let us quote Commander Seme- 
noff. “ If a Captain loves his ship truly, he must not 
neglect to attend to the smallest defect in her. He 
must report it, and see that it is made good. In 
time a small defect may become the cause of a very 
big one. But if a Captain at Port Arthur did his 
duty in that manner, he was an ‘inconvenient 
subordinate.’ The Viceroy desired, as long as he 
reigned, to see no other reports than those in which 
it was stated that ‘ everything was in the best condi- 
tion.’ Then he was able to report most respectfully 
that ‘the fleet confided to his care was completely 
prepared for war, and would valorously repel every 
attack of the enemy.’” 

Now, let us glance at the consequences of such 
an attitude in the supreme authority. The worst 

i“Basplata” (The Beckoning), by Commander Vladimir Semenoff, 
Imperial Bussian Navy. Published in the EM.JS.L Journal for 
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men — time-servers, those who can be trusted to 
gloss over defects, to swear that black is white, to 
hold, express, and teach any opinions, however foolish, 
which they may be required to hold, express, or teach 
— are the men who “ get on.” A few years of such a 
nile is sufficient to render an armed force worthless. 

The bluejackets and the subordinate officers, 
according to Commander Semenoff, were excellent, 
except that there evidently existed a general distrust 
in the patriotism and sense of duty of the superior 
officers. What else could be expected when — again, 
according to Commander Semenoff — those superiors 
considered but one thing — ^their own interest. Of 
what value is patriotism and devotion to duty in the 
subordinate ranks if the leaders are lacking in these 
qualities ? 

But this was not all. The Kussians had but two 
naval bases, Vladivostok and Port Arthur. At the 
former there was but one dock capable of taking a 
battleship ; at the latter the one dock was not large 
enough for battleships. The extensive improvements 
which had been projected at Port Arthur, and for 
which money had been allotted, had not been executed. 

The Japanese, on the other hand, possessed six 
fortified naval bases — Hakodate, Miyazu, Hiroshima, 
Maisuru, Shimonoseki, and Nagasaki — besides three 
bases for torpedo craft and several fortified harbours. 
In these bases were six to seven docks. It is evident, 
therefore, that in the matter of repairs to ships of 
war the Japanese held an enormous advantage over 
the Eussians. 
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The Eussians also laboured under another equally 
serious disadvantage in that three of the Japanese 
naval bases were situated close to the Korean Straits 
and midway between the Eussian bases ; and, as the 
Eussian fleet was already divided into two main 
portions, the Japanese held the “interior lines,” and 
could concentrate the whole of their naval force at will 
against either portion of the Eussian fleet. It is true 
that Vladivostok and Port Arthur were in telegraphic 
communication, and that the separated portions of the 
Eussian fleet could therefore be directed in a com- 
bined offensive movement against the Japanese. 
But, in view of the Eussian desire to gain time and 
defer hostilities, an offensive was, at this period, 
hardly to be thought of. In any attempt to concen- 
trate, moreover, one portion of the Eussian fleet must 
pass through the Korean' Straits. In the centre of 
those straits lay the Island of Tsushima, narro'wing 
the passage to some thirty miles. On Tsushima was 
a fortified torpedo base, while opposite to the island 
was situated the naval base of Sasebo, where lay the 
Japanese fleet.^ The passage between Tsushima and 
Korea was some thirty-five miles in breadth. The 
harbours of Masampo and Pusan in Korea were 
immediately opposite the island ; and as these ports 
were practically in the hands of the Japanese, they 
would afford a lurking place for torpedo craft. These 
two passages could, moreover, be blocked to some 

^ The exact vp-hereabouts of the Japanese fleet was, most probably, 
unknown to the Eussians, and that ignorance would increase the 
difficulties of striking a sudden and unexpected blow. 
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extent by the Japanese at short notice by mine- 
fields. 

Thus, though it was by no means impossible for 
the Kussians to pass through the straits, yet it was 
to be expected that if they attempted to do so 
they would certainly be attacked at a disadvantage 
by the Japanese. An attempt to concentrate the 
Eussian fleet would precipitate the conflict, which 
would be all against the Eussian interest. Even if 
successful, the Eussians could hardly hope to accom- 
plish it without severe losses. 

It appears, however, that the Eussians purposely 
left four powerful cruisers at Vladivostok, with the 
idea that this detachment would threaten the Japanese 
over-sea communications to Korea, and thereby oblige 
them to detach a force more powerful than the 
Eussian detachment to cover those communications. 
By that means the Japanese force operating in the 
Tellow Sea would be weakened and the chances of 
victory increased for the Port Arthur fleet. On these 
grounds the division of the Eussian fleet into two 
main portions has been held to be justified. But 
there are certain essentials, if the operations of a 
detachment against the hostile lines of communication 
are to prove successful, which have apparently been 
overlooked. The detachment must know when to 
come forward and when to retreat into safety; it 
must execute a mere threat or a serious enterprise, 
according to circumstances, just in the nick of time 
so as to draw off superior hostile forces at the very 
moment when its main body is about to strike. 
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Such knowledge requires either a remarkable power 
of divination in the leader of the detachment 
or in the Commander- in-Chief, or .an admirable 
intelligence system. Failing these, it is necessary 
to possess the power to reinforce the detachment 
from the main body, or vice versa, without the 
knowledge of the enemy; and so keep him in con- 
stant ignorance of the point from which the chief 
danger is to be expected. Failing any of these, such 
a detachment becomes a source of danger, and merely 
grants the enemy the advantage of the interior lines. 
We shall see, later on, to what extent this Kussian 
detachment at Vladivostok assisted the operations of 
the Port Arthur fleet. 

There was but one great advantage which the 
Kussians held over the Japanese. ■ The latter, though 
they possessed large numbers of trained reserve 
seamen, were unable to construct their own armoured 
vessels; and, up to this time, had been obliged to 
purchase their battleships and cruisers from foreign 
nations. The Eussians, on the other hand, could not 
only construct armoured vessels in Europe, but 
possessed, what was at that time believed to be, a 
powerful fleet in European waters.’- This advantage, 
however, would only apply in the case of a long 
drawn-out struggle for sea supremacy. With hosti- 
lities in progress the Japanese would not be able 
to purchase ships of war ; but the Eussian European 

^ Consisting of : — 

4 First Class Battleships 6 Second Class Cruisers. 

7 Second Class Battleships. 6 Third Class Cruisers. 

3 Coast Defence Battleships. 
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fleet would, similarly, not be able to coal in the 
territorial waters of neutrals. As the Eussians bad 
no coaling stations of their own the voyage of their 
European fleet to the Far East, even if it were 
possible, would require many months. 

It will be seen that there was but little justification 
for the assumption of “ invincibility ” as regards the 
Eussian fleet in the Far East. That assumption had 
been based, not on a study of the comparative values 
of the Eussian and Japanese fleets as fighting forces, 
but primarily on the fact that the Japanese Avere 
Asiatics while the Eussians were Europeans, and 
that the Eussian fleet possessed seven battleships, 
while the Japanese possessed but six. 

An interesting feature is that, as in Great Britain 
at the present day, nobody appears to have ventured 
to question the wisdom of the opinion expressed by 
Eussian naval authorities. The probable course of 
events which would occur if the Eussian fleet were 
decisively defeated was not even considered ; and 
everybody, with the possible exception of General 
Kuropatkin, slept peacefully in their bods in perfect 
confidence as to the ultimate result of war with 
Japan. 

The Eussian naval plan of campaign, which had 
been drawn up in April, 1901, was : the Port Arthur 
fleet was to gain command of the Gulf of Pechili 
and of the Yellow Sea ; while the Vladivostok cruiser 
detachment, displaying the utmost energy, was to act 
against the Japanese communications in the Sea of 
Japan, to destroy Japanese sea-borne commerce, and 
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to execute raids against the Japanese coast-line and 
undefended harbours. 

In spite of the optimism of Eussian sailors General 
Kuropatkin’s representations had a temporary effect, 
and it was decided to strengthen the Port Arthur 
garrison by the addition of the 3rd Siberian Corps. 
This would raise the force available for the defence of 
the fortress and of the peninsula on which it is situated 
from twelve battalions to thirty-six. The reason for 
this increase was the existence of Dalny, which place 
it was necessary to defend, “a magnificently equipped 
port, connected by railway to the fortress, and a most 
convenient base for operations against it.”^ General 
Kuropatkin evidently discredited this reputed invinci- 
bility of the Russian fleet, or, perhaps, he was such a 
heretic as to disbelieve in the efficacy of a “fleet in 
being.” 

It was at the end of July, 1903, that Japan entered 
into direct negotiation with St. Petersburg. Her 
requests, being characterised by extreme moderation, 
were, apparently, agreed to by the Russian Foreign 
Office, and it appeared probable that the problems in 
connection with both Manchuria and Korea would be 
amicably settled. But, as we have seen, on August 
13th, 1903, Admiral Alexiev was suddenly appointed 
Viceroy of the Far East, with supreme control of the 
Civil Administration, with command of the forces, 
both naval and military, and with the management 
of diplomatic relations with the neighbouring states. 
He was rendered independent of Russian Ministers in 
1 Th^ Rxmian Anny md the Japanese War^ vol. ii. p. 207. 
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St. Petersburg, and was responsible only to a 
special committee presided over by tbe Czar 
himself. 

Russia now required that negotiations should be 
conducted in Tokio instead of at St. Petersburg. 
Hereupon a discussion ensued, which lasted for two 
weeks, Japan finally giving way. A further delay of 
eight weeks ensued before an answer was received by 
Japan to her requests ; and when that answer was 
received it was found that Russian and Japanese 
demands were diametrically opposed. 

On October 8th the Russian evacuation of Man- 
churia should have been completed ; but not only 
were there no signs of the progress of such evacua- 
tion, but the Russian Minister at Peking was now 
formulating fresh demands on China, which must 
result in the virtual annexation of Manchuria.^ 
Reports had, it would seem, reached the Russians 
of the activity of Japanese spies in Manchuria, who 
were rousing the hostility of the inhabitants, and 
especially of the Chinese Governor of Mukden, against 
the Russians. It was also reported that the Japanese 
intended to seize Seoul and .the mouth of the Yalu, 
and were landing troops at Fusan. 

At this same period Russia sought to arrive at an 
agreement with Great Britain, by which the latter 
should declare Manchuria to be beyond her sphere 
of interest, in return for a similar declaration on the 
part of Russia as regards the Yangtse Valley. To 
this, however, Great Britain demurred. 

^ The Russo-Japanese ConJUcty p. 316. 
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China, bolstered up by Great Britain, the United 
States, and Japan, not only refused the Kussian 
demands, but made treaties with the two last named 
by which Mukden and Antung were thrown open as 
“treaty ports,” that is, proclaimed neutral. These 
treaties were signed on October the 8th ; and on the 
28th Kussian troops seized Mukden, the capital of 
Manchuria. 

On the Yalu, also, the Russians had, during 
the last few months, displayed much activity, obtain- 
ing concessions from the Koreans and gradually 
strengthening their position at Yongampo. Great 
Britain and the United States pressed the Korean 
Government to throw open to trade both Wiju 
and Yongampo; but to this the Russian Minister 
at Seoul was strongly opposed. So strong was the 
Russian Minister’s influence with the Korean Govern- 
ment that he not only carried the day, but finally 
induced the Koreans to “ declare their neutrality ” at 
the outbreak of hostUities. The Viceroy thus sought 
to exclude Korea from the contest, and, thereby, 
to exclude the Japanese from that country. If 
Japanese troops invaded a neutral Korea, they would 
commit a breach of international law, and might, 
thereby, rouse the hostility of neutrals. If, on the 
other hand, they could be excluded from Korea, their 
superior land forces would be rendered useless to 
them; for, in view of the “invincibility” of the 
Russian fleet, they could land nowhere else but in 
Korea. It would have been a clever move if the 
Japanese had proved less resolute or courageous. 

E 
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It may not be out of place at this moment to point 
out the miserable fate of a weak and inept nation, 
treated without the smallest consideration by power- 
ful neighbours, its territories overrun, its inhabitants 
subjugated, very often suffering ninety per cent, of 
the horrors of war, and ultimately annexed. Such 
a fate is certainly to be avoided if patriotism and 
preparation can serve the purpose, — as they can. 

On the 30th October Japan communicated to the 
Eussian Minister her “irreducible minimum”; but 
even now the Russians could not understand that 
“the entire nation of Japan felt as one man that 
they had come to the greatest crisis known in their 
long history.” Or it is, perhaps, more probable 
that at this period the Russians, with the single 
exception of General Kuropatkin, were filled with 
profound contempt for the Japanese. And this con- 
tempt was not lessened by the tone of the Japanese 
reply. That reply was studiously moderate. Japan 
even made certain concessions. Russia undoubtedly 
interpreted these concessions as timidity, and, in 
spite of repeated applications for a reply, avoided 
answering until the 1 1th December. 

When the answer did arrive it was found that the 
Russians had increased their demands. The Russians 
had, without doubt, been engaged too often in 
negotiations with half-savage and helpless nations 
and tribes to recognise when they were face to face 
with a virile and martial — and, we might add — a very 
clever race. These negotiations, and the attitude of 
the Japanese, served to increase the over-confidence 
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of the Eussians in their own powers and invincibility. 
Nothing was to be feared from so mild a nation as 
the Japanese — “little yellow monkeys,” as the Eussians 
contemptuously termed them ! This mental attitude 
of the Eussians towards the Japanese — an attitude 
which was, apparently, carefully fostered by the 
latter — is an important point to every student of 
war ; for in it is to be found the germ of the Eussian 
defeat. Such an attitude can only result in careless- 
ness, and carelessness in war or preparation for war 
is apt to bring a terrible retribution in its train. 

On December 21st the Japanese reply was handed 
to the Eussian Minister and also telegraphed to 
St. Petersburg. It was again couched in the most 
moderate terms ; but it asked for a prompt reply. The 
Japanese Minister in St. Petersburg also warned — 
doubtless very mildly — the Eussian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs that if the two nations failed to 
arrive at an agreement “it might cause serious 
difficulties, even complications.” 

A Eussian reply was forthcoming on the 6th 
January, 1904 ; but it abated nothing of its former 
demands. 

On the 13th January the Japanese “begged the 
Eussians to reconsider the situation ” and urged the 
advisability of an early reply — “ the Imperial Govern- 
ment further hope for an early reply from the Eussian 
Government, since further delay in the solution of the 
question will be extremely disadvantageous to the 
two countries.”^ 

1 TAa Husso-Japcmese Conflict^ p, 339. 
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The Japanese Minister at St. Petersburg asked for 
a reply four times between the 13th January and 
1st February, doubtless in the most courteous and 
mildly expressed terms. 

On the 26th January the Japanese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs telegraphed to the Japanese Minister 
at St. Petersburg to the following effect: “In the 
opinion of the Imperial Japanese Government, a 
further prolongation of the present state of things 
being calculated to accentuate the gravity of the 
situation, it was their earnest hope that they would 
be honoured with an early reply, and that they 
wished to know at what time they might expect 
to receive the reply.” ^ 

The Eussians continued, however, to temporise; 
for farther Eussian naval reinforcements were on 
their way to the Far Bast. These reinforcements 
consisted of one battleship, three cruisers, seven 
destroyers, and four torpedo boats, besides vessels of 
the “volunteer fleet” conveying troops and stores, 
under Admiral Virenius. Towards the end of J anuary 
this fleet passed through the Suez Canal. It was a 
dramatic moment; for two fast cruisers, which had 
been bought by the Japanese in Genoa, but were 
manned by skeleton crews of British subjects, practi- 
cally accompanied the Eussian fleet through the canal. 
In view of the critical situation in the Far East, and 
the evident approach of hostilities, men wondered 
whether the Eussians would seize or sink these two 
Japanese vessels. But the Eussians evidently hoped 
^ Th^ RvABo-Japamst Conflict^ p. 339. 
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to achieve a diplomatic triumph and to stave off 
hostilities — ^if these were really inevitable — ^until 
their reinforcements should have arrived ; and they, 
accordingly, permitted the two Japanese cruisers to 
pass ahead of their fleet in the Ked Sea. Thereafter 
the Japanese cruisers showed the Russians a clean 
pair of heels. 

The Russian naval reinforcements could not reach 
Port Arthur before the end of February. The 
Siberian Railway was still broken at Lake Baikal; 
and though a connection had been conunenced round 
the southern end of the lake, yet it could not be 
completed for several months, or, perhaps, for a 
year. And, in the meantime, all troops and stores 
must be transported across the lake, by steamer in 
the summer and by sledge in the winter. In the 
spring and autumn, when the ice was breaking up 
or forming, transport across the lake practically came 
to a standstill. Dalny had not been fortified, and 
neither were the fortifications of Port Arthur by any 
means complete. The projected fortifications at the 
Isthmus of Nan-shan had not been commenced owing 
to lack of funds. The troops in Manchuria, moreover, 
the “impenetrable veil,” had not yet been brought 
up to the required strength. 

It will be seen that it was all to the advantage of 
the Russians to defer hostilities for another year, at 
least ; and, with that object in view, it was essential 
to grant the Japanese no shadow of excuse to pre- 
cipitate hostilities. For this was the auspicious 
moment for the Japanese, now or never ! They had 
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brought their forces, both sea and land, to a remark- 
able state of efficiency in view of this very war. They 
had, so far as possible, completed their preparations 
down to the smallest detail. They were as strong as 
they could hope to be. The whole nation felt as one 
mnn ; it was actuated by the most ardent patriotism ; 
it was prepared to make any sacrifices to ensure 
victory. Further delay would be calculated to rouse 
irritation amongst the people and to destroy their 
faith in their leaders. The two cruisers, bought at 
Genoa, had passed well ahead of the Eussian squadron 
in the Bed Sea, and were now safe. The ice had not 
yet melted; and the four Eussian cruisers in Vladi- 
vostok were still obliged to enter or leave the port by 
a narrow channel cut by the ice-breaker. It was wise 
to strike before the Eussian naval reinforcements now 
on their way could arrive within striking distance, 
and before the break up of the ice at Vladivostok. 
Hence, the action of the Eussians at this critical 
moment is to us, now, almost incomprehensible. 

At the end of January Eussian troops were moved 
from Liao-yang to the Yalu ; while on the 21st, two 
battalions of infantry with artillery were despatched 
from Port Arthur to the same destination. On the 
28th the Viceroy placed the Eussian troops on the 
Yalu on a war footing; on the 1st February the 
Governor of Vladivostok directed the Japanese Agent 
at that place to prepare to withdraw the Japanese 
residents, as he was under instructions to proclaim 
martial law ; and, between the 31st January and the 
3rd February, the Eussian fleet at Port Arthur left 
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the inner harbour, put to sea for a day, and anchored 
in the outer roadstead on the 4th. 

It will be seen that these Eussian movements con- 
stituted a direct and deliberate threat. It must have 
been the one opportunity of all others that the Japanese 
desired. It gave them the chance of precipitating 
hostilities, and, at the same time, of justifying their 
action in the eyes of the world. More than that, the 
movement of the Eussian fleet into the outer road- 
stead placed it in a position peculiarly exposed to a 
sudden and unexpected blow, and if that blow were 
successful, the Eussian fleet would require three days 
in which to escape into safety. 

The reasons for the Eussian movements which were 
to prove so disastrous have been given in the Eussian 
official history of the war. It appears that, at the 
commencement of January, 1904, all information 
indicated that the Japanese were fully prepared, 
and that the occupation of Korea was imminent. 
It was feared that the Japanese would steal a march 
on the Eussians, seize the line of the Yalu, and appear 
in force at Liao-yang and Hai-Cheng before the 
Eussian concentration at those places was completed. 
It therefore became essential either to move the zone 
of the Eussian concentration further to the north or to 
oppose and delay the Japanese advance. The Viceroy 
and his staff considered that the Talu afforded a good 
line on which to delay the Japanese; and that it 
was necessary to seize that line before the Japanese 
could do so. The Viceroy therefore applied for 
authority to order mobilisation, and to push forward 
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a brigade of cavalry and a brigade of infantry 
•vnth guns to the Yalu. Permission to push troops 
to the Yalu was, in the first instance, refused, on 
the grounds that it was necessary to oblige the 
Japanese to bear the onus of war, and therefore to 
commit the first act of hostility. In the meantime 
every action which could be construed into an act of 
hostility was to be avoided by the Eussians. Further 
information was received, however, showing that the 
Japanese were more fully prepared than had been 
thought possible; and the Viceroy finally received 
permission to order mobilisation, declare martial law 
in Manchuria and in the fortresses, occupy such 
strategic poiots as he considered necessary in Man- 
churia, and despatch troops to the Yalu. These 
measures were adopted on the last days of January 
and the first days of February. 

Meanwhile considerable discussion had arisen as 
to the action of the navy. In pursuance of the 
idea of throwing the onus of war on the Japanese the 
Russian fleet was ordered not to interfere with a 
Japanese disembarkation on the southern or eastern 
coasts of Korea; instructions were given to the 
Viceroy that the Eussians would even acquiesce in 
a Japanese occupation of southern and eastern 
Korea. 

On February the 3rd and 4th the Japanese Cabinet 
and Privy Councillors held a conference and decided 
on war. On the 5th at 2 p.m. instructions were 
telegraphed to the Japanese Minister at St. Peters- 
burg to break off negotiations, and to expres.s the 
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intention of the Japanese Government to “ take such 
independent action as they may deem best to con- 
solidate and defend their menaced position, as well 
as to protect the acquired rights and legitimate 
interest of the Empire.” ^ 

These instructions were executed in St. Petersburg 
at 4 p.m. on the same day. There was still no hint, 
it will be seen, that the Japanese meditated a sudden 
blow; and the Russians appear to have interpreted 
the ultimatum as expressing the intention to occupy 
Korea. 

But, in the meantime, at 2 p.m., at the same hour 
at which the telegrams were despatched to the 
Japanese Minister in St. Petersburg, the Japanese 
fleet under Admiral Togo sailed from Sasebo. 

One important step was to seize Seoul, the capital 
of Korea, and to open up Chemulpo as a port of 
disembarkation. A division of the fleet, escortiug 
three transports conveying four battalions of infantry 
on a peace footing,^ sailed for Chemulpo, the object 
being to destroy or capture the Russian war vessels 
in that harbour and to seize Seoul. 

Admiral Togo, with the bulk of the fleet, was 
ordered to “defeat the Russian fleet,” which was 
believed to be still in the roadstead outside Port 
Arthur. 

A third squadron, under Admiral Kataoka, remained 
to guard the Korean Straits. 

^For the full text of these instructions see The Ruseo^Jcvpomeee 
pp. 342-344, 

2 About 2600 men. 
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At tHs same time the order to mobilise was issued 
to the army, while martial law was proclaimed 
throughout the country. 

While the Japanese thus moved to strike, the 
Russian Committee of the Far East was engaged 
in a conference at St. Petersburg. The chief of 
the General Staff, General Sakharov, was called on 
for his opinion. He considered that a Japanese 
occupation of Korea would amount to an act of 
war; and he further expressed the opinion that 
the Japanese fleet might attack the Russian fleet 
without declaration of war in order to avert the 
danger of the interruption of the disembarka- 
tion of troops at Chemulpo. He recommended 
that the Russian fleet should sail to attack the 
Japanese. This conference was sitting at 11.30 a.m. 
on the 8th February, and resulted in instructions 
being telegraphed to the Viceroy directing him not 
to interfere with the Japanese so long as they landed 
only on the eastern, southern, and south-western coasts 
of Korea as far north as Chemulpo ; but that if they 
passed north of the 38th parallel of latitude in the 
Gulf of Korea they were to be attacked. 

When this telegram was sent the Japanese fleet 
was awaiting the fall of night to attack the Russian 
fleet. 



CHAPTER III 


THE OUTBEEAK OF HOSTILITIES; THE OPERATIONS 

IN KOREA; AND THE BATTLE OF THE YALU. 

There were, on tRe 8tli February, 1904, a Japanese 
cruiser, two Russian ships of war — an old un- 
armoured gunboat and a first-class protected cruiser 
of 6500 tons — together with a Russian transport, 
and several neutral ships of war, in the harbour 
of Chemulpo. 

On the 7th the cable communication with Port 
Arthur had been interrupted, and, at midnight on 
that day, the second-class Japanese cruiser, which 
had been lying at Chemulpo watching the Russians, 
weighed anchor and proceeded to sea. During the 
afternoon of the 8th the Russian gunboat, carrying 
despatches to Port Arthur, also put to sea, but 
quickly fell in with three Japanese torpedo boats. 
As the manoeuvres of the Japanese torpedo craft 
excited suspicion, the Russian vessel opened fire on 
the Japanese, and returned to the harbour. Later in 
the afternoon the division of the Japanese fleet, with 
its transports, entered the harbour, and the disem- 
barkation of the troops was commenced, without 

interference by the Russian ships of war, and 
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completed during the night. On the following 
morning the Japanese cruisers left the harbour. 

The Eussian Commander then received an intima- 
tion that unless he put to sea before noon he would 
be attacked in the harbour ; and, at the same time, 
the neutral ships of war in the harbour received an 
intimation that hostilities had commenced between 
japan and Russia. The neutral vessels protested 
against the infringement of Korean neutrality ; while 
the two Eussian vessels put to sea and were attacked 
by the Japanese squadron. The Russians, over- 
whelmed by the vastly superior Japanese force, re- 
turned to port, the cruiser badly damaged, and burnt 
their vessels, the crews taking refuge on board neutral 
ships of war. On the same day the Japanese troops 
occupied Seoul Thus the cleverness of the Russians 
in inducing the Korean Government to declare its 
neutrality could not save them. The Japanese were 
fighting for their very existence; and, in such cir- 
cumstances, a nation does not pay much regard to 
international law. Laws which are not upheld by 
force can always be broken with impunity. 

On the night of the 8th-9th February momentous 
events had also occurred at Port Arthur. The 
Russian fleet was at anchor in the open roadstead, 
but under the guns of the fortress. During the 8th, 
according to Commander Semenoff, a Japanese vessel, 
with the Japanese Consul from Chefoo on board, had 
put in to Port Arthur ; and, anchoring almost in the 
middle of the Russian fleet, had taken on board the 
Japanese residents in the fortress, and had sailed 
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before nightfall. It was evident, from this and other 
facts, to the Eussian ofidcers of the fleet that war 
was a matter of hours ; and they recognised that 
this Japanese vessel would probably take note of the 
exact positions of the Eussian ships of war.^ Admiral 
Stark, who commanded the Eussian squadron, had, 
it appears, issued orders on his own initiative that 
the entire personnel of the fleet was to be on board 
during the night, that communication with the shore 
during the night was prohibited, and that the fleet 
was to be prepared for possible attack. This, appar- 
ently, was the sole action which he was permitted to 
take on his own responsibility. He had, it would 
seem, applied for the Viceroy’s permission to take the 
necessary precautions against torpedo attack, but had 
been refused. He had, thereupon, put his request in 
writing, and had received the answer in the Viceroy’s 
own handwriting, and with his own green pencil,* 
“ No ; not yet,” or, according to some accounts, “ This 
is premature.” 

But an order had been issued — by whom is not 
known — that during the night of the 8th- 9th the 
fleet was to be exercised in repelling torpedo attack ; 
and four destroyers had, accordingly, been sent to 
sea as scouts. The order was, however, according 
to Commander Semenoff, rescinded, the destroyers 
being ordered to Dalny for some unknown reason. 


^As a matter of fact, this vessel steamed to Dalny, where it 
remained for the night. 

2 According to Commander Semenoff, the use of the Viceroy’s green 
pencil was final ; no further discussion was permitted. 
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This alteration of orders was not communicated to 
the fleet. 

About 11 p.m.,® at Port Arthur, torpedo boats 
were sighted to seaward showing lights. These were 
mistaken for the returning Russian destroyers, and 
the Russians only discorered their error with the 
explosion of the Japanese torpedoes. Two Russian 
battleships, the ‘ Tzesarevich ’ and ‘ Retvisan,’ as well 
as a first-class protected cruiser, the ‘ Pallada,’ were 
“ holed,” and, in attempting to re-enter the harbour, 
ran aground. The ‘ Tzesarevich ’ and ‘ Pallada ’ were 
hauled off the following day, but the ‘ Retvisan ’ 
remained aground. At 8 a.m. on the 9th the Russian 
fleet was reconnoitred by a division of the Japanese 
fleet, and about noon the Japanese fleet, which had 
waited about sixty miles east of Port Arthur, came 
up and attacked the Russians with long-range fire, 
inflicting damage on four additional Russian battle- 
ships and cruisers without themselves suffering 
damage. 

Thus we see the first blow struck — an effective 
blow, which was to leave its impress on every phase 
of the war. The Japanese Admiral, Admiral Togo, 
reported on the 9th that the Russians appeared to 

^ It would be interesting to know the exact reason for the despatch 
of the Eussian destroyers to Dalny. In the light of after events, we 
may perhaps speculate that it was due to some “reliable informa- 
tion” which had been received by the Eussians. Is it merely a 
queer coincidence that, while three Japanese destroyer flotillas were 
despatched to attack the Eussian fleet at Port Arthur, two were sent 
to Dalny ? It is evident that the Japanese expected to find a portion 
of the Eussian fleet at Dalny. Why ? 

2 The Japanese give the time of the attack as 12.16 a.m. 
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be demoralised. It was true. The Russians had 
been surprised. The conviction of invincibility had 
been proved to be unfounded ; foolish optimism was 
already giving way to despondency. 

Russian sailors had already lost faith in their 
leaders. “We had just ceased fire when. our good- 

natured, fat little friend S turned towards Golden 

Hill with clenched fists. Tears of rage stood in 
his eyes, and with a choking voice he cried : ‘ Did 
they expect this, these infallible, high and mighty 

gentlemen, these ? ’ (His words cannot be 

repeated.) Most people thought the same.” ^ 

When troops, or the personnel of a fleet, lose faith 
in their leaders, it means demoralisation. 

But worse was to occur. An attempt was made 
(according to Commander Semenoff) to burden 
“Admiral Stark with the entire responsibility.” It 
was said that the Admiral, with many captains and 
officers, had gone ashore to celebrate the Admiral’s 
birthday. It was, apparently, untrue. Admiral Stark 
was, it is said, nearly tried by court-martial; but 
the charge was dropped, for the reason that he had 
in his pocket a certain document with “No; not 
yet ” written on it in the Viceroy’s own handwriting, 
and with his own green pencil. 

When, in time of disaster, those responsible en- 
deavour to fix the blame on to subordinates, the 
attempt inevitably results in loss of morale ; for not 
only have the subordinate ranks lost their faith in 
the capacity of their leaders, but they now distrust 

‘“Easplata,” p. 624. 
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their honesty and loyalty. When a leader endeavours 
to shift responsibility from his own shoulders and 
fix it on those of a subordinate, he commits the 
most detestable of all military crimes, and one that 
is calculated to prove fatal to the discipline and 
enthusiasm of any armed force. 

In addition to the demoralisation of the Russian 
fleet, there now also arose ill-feeliug between navy, 
and army. If we are to believe the writer of The 
Truth about Port Arthur, the state of affairs within 
the fortress was pitiable. The demoralisation of the 
navy affected the garrison. The latter, in its laud- 
able efforts to re-establish morale, was inculcating 
contempt for the Japanese. “ Why are the Japanese 
fools ? ” the Russian officer is said to have asked his 
men on parade; and the men had to answer in 
chorus, “because they fight in extended order.” 

And the Japanese? Their success, it is evident, 
was not to be measured by the material damage they 
had inflicted on certain ships of war, nor by the 
losses they had inflicted on the personnel. It was 
immeasurable. Their success had been due to secrecy 
and thoroughness in preparation, to resolution, 
courage, and rapidity in execution. That is all ! 
But think what these words represent. They repre- 
sent about thirty years of continuous national effort. 
There was organisation, by means of which the armed 
forces were not only rendered capable of immediate as 
weU as prolonged effort, but by which they became 
vast national schools in which the whole mass of the 
people had been taught patriotism, or loyalty to the 
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great ideal known as the “ Country,” the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and devotion to duty, the qualities which 
are comprised in the Japanese term “ bushido.” With 
the Japanese patriotism and religion were synonymous 
terms. There was discipline — none of the “go as 
you please ” discipline that the British people favour, 
but the virile and vigorous type of a martial nation 
where the officer will shoot dbwn without hesitation 
or remorse the man who refuses to push forward in 
face of the enemy, or the man who, on active service, 
refuses to obey. Men, even the best of them, are, 
after all, animals, and, like race horses, usually require 
a whip at a time of great mental and physical 
e xh austion if continued effort is required of them. 
It is discipline, and fear of the officer, which must 
constitute that whip ; and, without it, the utmost 
endeavour cannot be obtained from troops; and, unless 
the utmost is obtained, battles will not be won. But, 
at the same time, this discipline must not be so rigid 
as to check the spirit of initiative or hamper origin- 
ality ; and that merely means to say that it must be 
tempered by education and knowledge. It was only 
by means of this stringent discipline — not discipline 
in the armed forces alone, but ia the nation as a 
whole — that secrecy as to their real intentions was 
obtained. 

There was the Japanese fleet ready to move at a 
moment’s notice ; there were the Japanese transports 
awaiting their contingents of troops ; there were the 
troops themselves who received orders to embark as 
late as 6 p.m. on the 5th February; there were the 
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Japanese residents of Port Arthur and Vladivostok to 
be withdrawn lest they should suffer at the hands of 
an infuriated enemy, and these had been warned to 
be in readiness. There were Japanese battalions 
already, before the outbreak of hostilities, in occupa- 
tion of many important points in Korea, together 
with some 16,000 reservists — not 6000 as estimated 
by the Eussians — ready with their arms and equip- 
ment to control the country. Supply depots had 
been formed at various points, while Etappen posts 
had been established between Pusan and Seoul. 
More important than all was the Japanese territorial 
army, which was additional to the permanent army, 
and which consisted of fifty-two regiments, organised 
in brigades, numbering over 80,000 men, and composed 
of troops fitted in every respect to take their place in 
the first line. 

The Eussians knew that Korea had been prepared 
to serve as a base of operations ; they knew of the 
supply depots, Etappen posts, transports, that certain 
points in Korea were already occupied by Japanese 
troops, and that the permanent Japanese army was 
ready to be transported at short notice over sea. 
But they knew little of the territorial army ; they 
believed that these reserve troops were unorganised 
and were intended to fight only in Japan in defence 
of their homes. The Minister of War estimated, jfrom 
all the reports, that the Japanese forces when 
mobilised would number 304,000 men ; that of these 
150,000 could be put across the sea, to be followed 
later by, perhaps, another 60,000. The Eussian 
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official history states that the Japanese actually 
mobilised during the war 2, 727', 000 men, of whom 
they actually employed 1,185,000;^ of these their 
expeditionary force consisted, in the first instance, of 
206,000 men ; and, at the end of the war, they had 
actually in the field 442,000 men. 

It was a remarkable achievement on the part of the 
Japanese to keep secret the strength of their forces. 
For years before the war they had adopted measures 
to maintain secrecy. Foreign military attaches were 
carefully “ shepherded ” and permitted to see nothing; 
and, in addition, they would appear to have been 
. deliberately misinformed. Immediately after the 
Chino- Japanese war the Russian military attaches 
reported that the Japanese army was efficient to a 
degree, and fitted to meet the most highly trained 
armies of Europe; but after 1900 the attaches formed 
an altogether different opinion of the Japanese 
army. It was said that the Japanese possessed neither 
originality nor imagination, that they had but copied 
European organisation and methods without grasping 
in the least the spirit of the thing; that their 
infantry was indifferent, afraid of the bayonet and of 
night operations, unable to march or withstand the 
strain of war ; that their artillery was slow and 
ignorant ; that their cavalry was quite worthless and 
utterly ignorant of the uses to which cavalry should 

is interesting to notice tliat in our Statesman's Year Booh of 
1903 Japan’s total land forces were given as 630,000 of all ranks. 
General Kuropatkin’s estimate, based on tbe number of killed and 
wounded Japanese, puts the numbers actually engaged against the 
Eussians from first to last at 1,500,000 men. 
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be put ; that their generals were ignorant, feeble, and 
lacking in initiative ; and, finally, that the Japanese 
army was q^uite unfitted to meet European troops. 
Even General Kuropatkin, after his visit to Japan in 
1903, formed an entirely false conception of the 
Japanese army. He considered that the Japanese 
army was a factor to be reckoned with, but that it 
was ruined by the absence of all religious sentiment ; 
and that the love of country, of the Emperor, and of 
the family formed but a poor substitute. Yet there 
are not wanting instances in history where patriotism 
has been raised to the dignity of a religion, and for 
purposes of war it is, perhaps, the most effective 
of all religions. It is certainly a mistake to despatch 
the Commander-in-chief designate to take stock of a 
possible enemy. General Kuropatkin, being per- 
mitted to see just what suited the Japanese and no 
more, formed an entirely erroneous impression of his 
country’s enemies ; but, on the other hand, there is 
no doubt that the Japanese formed an extremely 
accurate estimate of General Kuropatkin’s character, 
capacity, and military knowledge. 

It is said that the Japanese are an intensely 
secretive race ; there is reason to believe that they 
are also extremely clever and courageous. Let us 
glance at the courage displayed by Japanese states- 
men. It was no light thing to precipitate hostilities 
in this fashion. The Japanese were a heathen nation, 
Asiatics, about to attack suddenly, unexpectedly, but 
deliberately, one of the great Christian nations 
of the world. How would this action be regarded 
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tkrougliout the civilised world ? The Russians would 
assuredly endeavour to show it in lurid colours, as 
the act of savages, of a nation beyond the pale of 
Christendom. Could British and American sympathy 
be trusted to see through such representations ? And 
there was this, also, to be considered : Great Britain, 
as well as Russia and France, held vast possessions 
in Asia. It was all very well for her to display 
sympathy with Japan, and even to afford assistance 
with a view to checking Russian expansion and 
aggression ; but how would she view the decisive 
defeat, such as Japan had projected, of a European 
nation by an Asiatic people? 

If she sympathised with a sudden and unexpected 
— and, as the Russians would term it, a dastardly 
— blow deliberately delivered by Asiatics against 
Europeans, could she herself expect sympathy or 
assistance from Christendom if she were suddenly 
attacked in like fashion by one of her many subject 
races, or by the Afghans, the Abyssinians, or the 
Boers ? Was it not possible that motives of policy, 
combined with the outcry of the peace party in Great 
Britain, assisted by Russian representations and by 
the veiled threats of France and Germany — might 
not aU these prove too strong for British loyalty 
towards her ally? As events turned out Great 
Britain stood firm ; for Japan cleverly answered 
and disproved, on the instant, the charges against her 
national morality brought forward by the Russians. 
She was able to point to the Russian actions at the 
end of January and the commencement of February 
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and to the continuous increase of the Russian forces ; 
and to shiow that, in view of Russian threats, a sudden 
and unexpected blow was her one hope of defending 
her national existence. And, as we have seen, more- 
over, the Japanese were materially assisted by the 
somewhat peculiar morality which had been displayed 
by the Russians themselves. 

It seems probable that the decision to strike 
suddenly and unexpectedly was arrived at before 
1902, before Japan had concluded her alliance with 
Great Britain — it seems probable that, even as early 
as that period, she had decided that her one great 
hope of success lay in rendering impotent by a 
sudden blow the Russian naval power in the Far 
East ; and that, having reached that decision, her 
diplomacy was primarily directed to preparing 
the justification of her projected action, by the 
display of remarkable forbearance, verging indeed 
on humility, and by the preparation of the Press 
of neutral countries. 

But let us think of the knowledge, resolution, and 
courage required of her statesmen. For the point is 
that it was these statesmen who directed this blow; 
and if they had lacked these qualities, or if their 
attention had been diverted from this great national 
problem to the struggle for place and power, if, 
instead of being statesmen they had been politicians, 
this sudden, unexpected, and effective blow would 
have been quite impossible to the Japanese nation. 
The finest fleet, or the most magnificent army in the 
universe, is helpless unless the national leaders, the 
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statesmen, have also been trained to the study and 
conduct of war, which is the ultimate solution of 
most international problems. For the finest fighting 
force, if surprised, is at the mercy of its adversaries ; 
and, at the outbreak of hostilities, the power to 
surprise, or to avoid surprise, lies in the hands 
of statesmen, and not in those of generals and 
admirals. 

On the 10th February, some thirty-six hours after 
the first blow had been struck, both nations formally 
declared war. As is usual in such cases, each sought 
to lay the blame for war on the enemy. The Eussians 
asserted that their answer to the final Japanese note 
had already reached the Russian Legation in Tokio 
before the Japanese had broken off negotiations, and 
that with a little more patience on the part of the 
Japanese all would have been well. So it would, 
undoubtedly — from the Russian point of view. They 
asserted, moreover, that in breaking off negotiations 
the Japanese Minister in St. Petersburg had privately 
expressed to the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
the hope that “the rupture of diplomatic relations 
would be confined to as short a time as possible,” 
thereby giving the Russians to suppose that no 
hostile action was intended. They also affirmed 
that the Japanese had cut the telegraphic communi- 
cation of the Korean Government in order that the 
Russian ships of war in Korean ports might not be 
notified of the imminence of hostilities. They also 
pointed out that the rupture of diplomatic relations 
does not necessarily involve war ; and they therefore 
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concluded that the unforeseen Japanese attack on the 
Eussian fleet was a treacherous and revolting violation 
of international law. 

To these accusations the Japanese found no difficulty 
in replying. 

Thereupon there ensued throughout Europe and 
America an academical discussion as to which com- 
batant was in the right and which in the wrong. 
The point has not yet been settled, and is unlikely 
to be settled to aU time. The sympathisers of Japan 
believed in the righteousness of the Japanese cause, 
and therefore in the integrity of the Japanese conduct; 
while the sympathisers with Eussia agreed with that 
country that the conduct of Japan was both revolting 
and treacherous — ^but successful, yes, very successful ! 
It will, perhaps, be sufficient if we merely draw 
attention to the fact that the two nations were 
flghting for the possession of Port Arthur, the pro- 
perty of the Chinese, and of Korea, the property 
of the Koreans. It is true that the Japanese asserted 
that they were fighting not for Korea, but on behalf 
of the Koreans — “the maintenance of the indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity of Korea is one of the 
objects of the war.”^ But in the light of later events 
this benevolent declaration may be regarded merely 
as a useful figure of speech ; for Korea was formally 
annexed by the Japanese in August, 1910. 

Every man with a little common-sense knew per- 
fectly weU at the time, of course, that if once Japan 
got her grip on Korea she would never relinquish it 

^ The Russo-Ja'panese Conflict^ p. 358. 
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unless forced to do so. Nations do not go to war 
out of pure benevolence. 

In the meantime the Japanese were hj no means 
content to rest on their laurels. On the night of the 
14th February their destroyers again attacked, but 
this time with slight success. The Russians were 
prepared, and one third-class cruiser only was 
damaged. But it had a result, inasmuch as a great 
part of the Russian fleet was withdrawn into the 
harbour to avoid these torpedo attacks. Misfortune, 
however, dogged the Russians ; for, a few days 
earlier, one of their two mine-laying vessels had been 
sunk by one of its own mines. The Russians had 
now suddenly recognised the possibility of a Japanese 
landing in the neighbourhood of the fortress. They 
had suddenly recognised the ineflS.cacy of a “ fleet 
in being” which it was desired should remain in 
being ; and, as a consequence, they commenced to 
lay mines in the various bays which the Japanese 
might utilise as landing-places. It was thought that 
the mine-layer had been destroyed by Japanese tor- 
pedo boats, and a third-class cruiser, the ‘Boyarin,’ 
was despatched to Talien Bay to attack the Japanese. 
But the plans of the mine-fields had been lost with 
the mine-layer ; and, as a consequence, the ‘ Boyarin ’ 
also struck a mine and was lost. Then, during the 
night of the 23rd-24th February, the Japanese made 
a determined attempt to block the entrance to Port 
Arthur harbour by sinking ballast-laden vessels in 
the fairway, as weU as to torpedo the battleship 
‘ Retvisan,’ which was still aground near the mouth 
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of the harbour. The Japanese attempt failed. The 
Russians, being on the alert, sighted the vessels as 
they approached, and, though they were unaware of 
their object, nevertheless, their suspicions being 
aroused, they opened fire. The storm of shell, 
together with the glare of the searchlights, rendered 
it impossible for the Japanese to locate the mouth 
of the harbour; and the ballast ships were sunk in 
the wrong places. On the night of the 24th-25th 
the Japanese delivered another torpedo attack. 

On the 25th the Japanese bombarded such Russian 
ships of war as were outside the harbour at extreme 
range, and caught and destroyed a Russian torpedo 
boat which had been sent to ascertain whether there 
was any truth in a reported Japanese landing in 
Pigeon Bay. 

On the 26th the Japanese fleet again appeared oif 
Port Arthur; but the Russian fleet, which was 
devoting its attention to the repair of the damaged 
vessels, was not permitted to give battle. Admiral 
Makarov had abeady left Russia to take command 
of the Port Arthur fleet. He was, apparently, the 
one leader in whom Russian sailors had faith; and 
his arrival was anxiously awaited. 

In the meantime, shortly after the commencement 
of hostilities, the Russian cruisers at Vladivostok had 
put to sea and found and destroyed one small coast- 
ing vessel. But the Japanese lines of communication 
across the Sea of Japan, against which they were 
intended to operate, did not apparently exist. Admiral 
Togo, when he became confident, about the end of 
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February, that tbe Russian fleet at Port Arthur did 
not dare to face him, despatched seven cruisers to 
Vladivostok to endeavour to bring the Russian 
cruisers to battle. The attempt failed, and resulted 
merely in the bombardment of the fortress at long 
range. 

And now, while we are awaiting the arrival of 
Admiral Makarov, let us turn to the operations which 
had taken place on land. 

Fusan, Masampo, and Gensan had been seized and 
garrisoned by Japanese troops simultaneously with 
the seizure of Chemulpo and Seoul, and the Japanese 
had declared their intention of assuming control of 
the whole administration of Korea. 

The Japanese had originally intended, as we have 
seen, to land the 12th Division at Fusan, to march 
overland to Seoul But the success of the fleet, and 
the passive attitude adopted by the Russian fleet, 
rendered it possible to transport the troops by sea 
The 12th Division completed its mobilisation and 
arrived at Nagasaki on the 14th February. The first 
group sailed on the 15 th, and by the 21st the whole 
division had landed at Chemulpo ; and on this date a 
small party of Japanese infantry seized Ping-yang. 
150 miles north of Seoul, driving off a Russian 
Cossack patrol. 

On the 23rd this party of Japanese was reinforced 
by the cavalry of the 12th Division, posts with 
supplies having already been prepared for the rapid 
march of the cavalry. By the 18th March the bulk 
of the 12th Division had reached Ping-yang, Anju 
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had been occupied, and an outpost line established on 
the Chechen Eiver. 

By the 9th March the Guard and 2nd Divisions 
had been mobilised and concentrated at Hiroshima in 
readiness to embark. The embarkation was delayed, 
however, until the ice at Chinampo should melt. 
Disembarkation became possible at that place on the 
10th March, and an advanced force was immediately 
despatched to reinforce the 12th Division at Anju, 
for there was a prospect of fighting at that place 
inasmuch as Kussian troops were believed to be on 
the Yalu and south of it in some force ; and reports 
had, moreover, been received that their main forces 
were concentrating at Liao-yang and Feng-huang- 
Cheng. General Kuroki, who was designated to com- 
mand the 1st Army, landed at Chinampo on the 
17th March, and there he heard that the nearest 
hostile troops consisted of some 1500 to 2000 
Eussian cavalry on the Yalu between Paksan and 
Wiju. 

By the 29 th March the Guard and 2nd Divisions 
had disembarked at Chinampo, and the toilsome 
march northward began. The thaw, which had 
already commenced, had rendered the roads almost 
impassable — even those which had been repaired 
by the engineers. “Guns, carriages, and transport 
carts sank to the axles in the mud, and men and 
horses floundered through with difficulty.”^ Transport 
difficulties were, however, temporarily overcome by 
employing 10,000 Korean coolies. 

^ The Russo- Japamse War, Part i., by tbe British General Staff. 
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Let us now glance at the nature of the country in 
which these operations were about to occur. 

West of Vladivostok and of Possiet Bay there 
rises a great mass of mountains, the highest peaks 
being as much as 9000 feet. In these mountains 
are the sources of the great rivers of Manchuria, the 
Tumen, the Yalu, the Hun, and the Tai-tzu. From 
this central mass ranges run to the west, south-west, 
and south. That to the south forms, so to speak, 
the spinal column of the Korean Peninsula, much 
as the Apennines traverse the length of Italy. It 
runs closer to the eastern than to the western coast, 
completely separating the two, is heavily wooded, 
rugged, unmapped, and crossed by but few mountain 
tracks. 

The range running from the central mass to the 
westward is the watershed between the Hun and 
Tai-tzu Eivers, gradually decreasing in height towards 
its western extremity, and finally sinking into the 
plain a few miles east of the railway between Mukden 
and Liao-yang. 

That running to the south-west divides the valleys 
of the Tai-tzu and Yalu. It is known as the Fen- 
shui-ling, and in reality consists of many parallel 
ranges. It rises to a height of some 5000 feet, and 
runs right through the Liao-tung and Kuan-tung 
Peninsula, gradually decreasing in height, to Port 
Arthur. 

The mountainous area, generally speaking, lies 
eastward of the Eastern Chinese Railway, which runs 
at the foot of the mountains. The mountains. 
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indeed, give place "witli remarkable sudderiness to the 
plains at tbe railway line. To the west of the rail- 
way a vast flat plain extends for “ one hundred and 
fifty miles, or more, westwards to the Mongolian 
hills. This plain, consisting of rich alluvial soil 
brought down by the great rivers Liao, Hun, and 
Tai-tzu, is thickly peopled, and highly cultivated, 
though liable to become swampy in wet weather.” ^ 

The mountainous regions, as is to be expected, are 
far less thickly populated than the plains ; neverthe- 
less, there are numerous villages in all the valleys, 
each with its little spot of cultivation. “ In the 
plain,” writes Major Bird, “the villages consist of 
groups of thatched houses, with walls of mud, or of 
sun-dried bricks plastered with mud, each standing 
in a garden surrounded by a more or less thick and 
well-built wall, or by a fence of plaited millet stalks. 
In the hills, houses and walls are of roughly shaped 
stones, sometimes cemented, and the roofs are of 
thatch, slate, or tile.”® Major Bird also tells us 
that the Chinese towns “are all of one pattern, 
square built, and surrounded by a crenellated wall 
twenty to thirty feet high, and at top eight to ten 
feet wide.” 

There are but two real roads in Manchuria and 
Korea ; and even these are execrable. The one, the 
Imperial road, runs from Peking to Hsin-min-tun, 
Mukden, and Liao-yang; and, thence, turns south- 

1 The BtraUgy of the Rmso-Japanese TJ ar, hy Brevet-Major Bird, 
D.S.O. 

p. 9. 
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east to Korea, passing over the Fen-shui-ling by the 
Mo-tien-ling pass to Feng-huang-Cheng and Antung. 
The Yalu was unbridged, and could only be crossed 
by fords. The road continues south by Anju and 
Ping-yang to Seoul, the capital of Korea. Seoul 
was also connected with Fusan at the southern 
extremity of Korea by a road, while a railway was 
under construction, the work being supervised by 
the Japanese. 

The other great road ran from Liao-yang to Port 
Arthur. 

In addition to these two there were numerous cart- 
tracks connecting the villages throughout the country ; 
but none of the roads, not even the two great roads, 
were metalled. According to Major Bird the Chinese 
farmer is in the habit of using the road surface as 
manure ; and, consequently, the roads are often below 
the surface of the surrounding country. In wet 
weather they become practically impassable, the 
country carts sinking to their axles. The two great 
roads differ from the village roads only in that they 
are broader, being some thirty to forty feet wide. 

In addition to the great roads we have mentioned, 
there are one or two which exercised an important 
influence on the military operations, and which are, 
therefore, worthy of special attention. In Korea 
roads connect Gensan on the east coast with Seoul 
and Ping-yang on the west coast. In the war with 
China in 1894 a Japanese force landing at Gensan 
crossed the mountains to co-operate in an attack 
on the Chinese at Ping-yang. There is also a road 
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running to the north-east from Anju in Korea to 
Chyang-syong on the Yalu ; and from the latter place 
one road ran by Sai-ma-chi to Pen-hsi-hu, and so to 
Liao-yang and Mukden; while another ran further 
to the eastward by Huai-jen-Hsien, to Ting-pan, 
and so to Mukden and Tieh-ling. Koads led from 
Gensan and Kapsan past the head waters of the Yalu 
and through the great mountains, to Kirin, Mukden, 
and Tieh-ling. These were, however, known to be 
mere mountain tracks quite unfitted for wheeled 
vehicles of any description. Nevertheless, in certain 
eventualities, if, for instance, the Japanese were able 
to effectively occupy Korea and operate from thence 
against the Eussians on the railway line, the existence 
of any road, however bad, from the east coast of 
Korea by which the Japanese could advance secretly 
on Mukden was calculated to render the Eussians 
extremely nervous for their left flank and line of 
communications. Mountain roads also existed which 
led from Possiet Bay to Kirin ; and it was possible 
that the Japanese might utilise this route as a means 
of striking at the Eussian communications. 

There is a regular rainy season in Manchuria and 
Korea which lasts during July, August, and Sep- 
tember. The rain falls “in bursts of from three to 
eight days, separated by bright intervals.” During 
the actual rain-storms rivers become floods, and the 
roads become altogether impassable for wheel traffic. 
The winter commences, however, in October and lasts 
until March, the thermometer constantly falling to 
zero in the day-time. The sea in the neighbourhood 
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of the coast becomes frozen, and the greater number 
of the harbours ice-bound for from four to five 
months. The harbours of Japan, those in the 
southern half of Korea, and Port Arthur and Dalny 
are, however, ice-free. The whole country, also, is 
hard frozen, troops being able to cross the rivers 
on the ice, and to move freely on the roads. When 
the thaw occurs in March and April the roads again 
become almost impassable; but for a short period 
only, for the hot sun quickly dries up the country. 

In the mountainous regions supplies, both of grain 
and live stock (chiefly pigs), are scanty, barely 
sufficient for the needs of the inhabitants. In Korea 
considerable areas in the vaUeys are cultivated, rice 
being grown. In the great Manchurian plains west 
of the railway, however, vast areas are under cul- 
tivation; while live stock can be obtained from 
Mongolia through Hsin-min-tun and Mukden. 

It will thus be seen that both Korea and Southern 
Manchuria were inhospitable countries in which to 
conduct war on a large scale. Few supplies, impassable 
roads, but little transport, rugged mountains, and a 
rigorous climate must, of necessity, render the 
movement and subsistence of large forces a problem 
of great difficulty. Mobility, the power of moving 
troops rapidly, is everything in war; the finest 
plans must break down unless they can be executed 
with despatch. The great Napoleon owed most of 
his successes largely to the remarkable marching 
power of his men, and to the manner in which 
he utilised the resources of the country. But, 

G 
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in operations in Korea and Manchuria, marching 
power would depend largely on the foresight exer- 
cised by the combatants, and the preparations they 
had made in peace time to overcome the almost 
insuperable difficulties inherent in the theatre of 
hostilities. 

In view of the weakness of the Russians, General 
KuroH determined to seize points in advance without 
waiting to concentrate his whole force. An advanced 
guard of seven squadrons of cavalry, two batteries 
of mountain artillery, and five battalions of infantry, 
numbering, perhaps, some 5000 to 6000 men, were 
pushed forward to cover the construction of bridges 
over the Chechen River ; and these seized Paksan by 
the 25th, the Russian cavalry retreating on Wiju. 

It is worth noting that this advanced guard was 
about three times the numbers of the hostile forces 
it might expect to meet, and was, moreover, composed 
of all arms, while the Russians consisted of cavalry 
alone. The Japanese, evidently, did not intend to be 
outnumbered at the first serious land engagement 
of the war. Owing to supply difficulties, however, 
it was found necessary to reduce this advanced guard 
by two battalions, and, at the same time, to push it 
forward up the coast road in order to open up new 
points along the coast to which supplies might be 
brought by sea. The first engagement occurred at 
Tiessu. From this place the Guard cavalry, supported 
by infantry, expelled some six hundred Russian 
cavalry. On the 28th March supplies were brought 
up to, and landed at, Anju. 
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On the 1st April the advanced guard pushed 
forward, while on the 4th its cavalry entered Wiju 
and Yongampo, on the left bank of the Yalu. On 
this latter date the 12th Division reached Tiessu 
followed by the Guard and 2nd Divisions in the 
order named. A delay of some days occurred owing 
to heavy storms and floods which broke down many 
bridges; but by the 21st April the army was con- 
centrated south of Wiju, drawing its supplies from 
Risiaho, Boto, and Quiempo. 

The disposition of the troops was as follows : 
A flank guard, consisting of three battalions of 
infantry, one squadron of cavalry, and two mountain 
batteries which had marched by Unsan, had arrived 
at Chyang-syong. The 12th Division was south-east 
of Wiju, the Guard south, and the 2nd Division 
south-west, of the town. 

Thus the 1st Army had marched a distance of 130 
miles in six weeks — -roughly about twenty-one miles a 
week, or three miles a day. And yet, as our ofl&cial 
account states, the advance was by no means slow 
in view of the diflttculties of supply and movement 
over the almost impassable roads. The rate of 
movement is in startling contrast to that which the 
French and German General Staffs expect of their 
Army Corps on the excellent roads of Western Europe. 
Nevertheless, the Japanese troops were, from all 
accounts, if anything superior in marching quahties 
to the troops of these two nations at that time ; and 
it ,is, indeed, the case that the nations of Europe 
have taken seriously to heart the lessons taught them 
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and the example set them by the Japanese infantry, 
in marching capacity and endurance. 

Let us now leave the 1st Japanese Army in position 
on the Yalu, methodically perfecting its preparations 
to force the passage of the river and bring to battle 
the Eussian troops which could be seen — ^the numbers 
of which could indeed be counted — on the further 
bank of the river, and which consisted of infantry 
and artillery as well as cavalry. 

On the 15th February G-eneral Kuropatkin had, 
in his capacity as Minister of War, presented to the 
Czar a memorandum on the situation in the Far East. 

“The plan of campaign,” he wrote, “should be 
simple : 

1. The struggle of the fleets for the mastery of 
the sea ; 

2. The disembarkation of the Japanese : operations 
to prevent it ; 

3. Defensive operations, combined with the exten- 
sive employment of irregular warfare, until the 
concentration of sufficient forces ; 

4. Assumption of the offensive ; 

(a) Expulsion of the Japanese from Manchuria ; 

(b) Expulsion of the Japanese from Korea ; 

5. Disembarkation in Japan. Defeat of the Japan- 
ese territorial troops. Struggle against a popular 
rising.” 

General Kuropatkin estimated that it would be 
necessary to concentrate over 200,000 men in Man- 
churia before it would be possible to assume the 
offensive. He considered it possible that the Eussian 
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army might be obliged to retreat beyond Tieb-ling, 
and recommended the fortification of the defiles at 
that place and also of Harbin. “Above all,” he 
wrote, “it seems to me that during the first part 
of the campaign we ought to avoid the piecemeal 
defeat of our forces. No terrain, no locality, should 
be regarded by us of sufiSoient importance to warrant 
the risk of permitting the Japanese to gain a victory 
over our advanced troops.” 

He anticipated that the Japanese would ultimately 
be forced back to the line Ping-yang — Gensan, where 
the great battle of the war, prior to the invasion of 
Japan, would be fought. 

After reading this memorandum the Emperor 
appointed General Kuropatkin to command the 
Eussian army in the Far East, but under the orders 
of Admiral Alexiev, who still remained Viceroy and 
Commander-in-chief of all the Russian Forces, both 
naval and military, in the Far East. The appoint- 
ment of General Kuropatkin was also in accordance 
with the desire of public opinion, for he was a soldier 
with a great reputation. 

He left St. Petersburg on March 12 th, and arrived 
at Liao-yang on March 28 th. He gives the distribu- 
tion of the Russian forces on the latter date. 

The available field force of fifty-nine battalions, 
thirty-nine squadrons, and 140 guns (in addition to 
the garrisons of Vladivostok and the Kuan-tung 
Peninsula) was divided into a central mass with two 
wings — or “ detaining forces,” also called “ strategic 
advanced guards ” — pushed out along the most 
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probable lines by which the Japanese might ad- 
vance. 

The central mass, consisting of twenty-nine bat- 
talions, ten squadrons, and forty-eight guns, was 
about Liao-yang and Anshanchan. 

The “detaining force,” or “strategic advanced 
guard,” or “strategic rear guard” — as it might, 
perhaps, better be termed — or “ isolated detach- 
ment” — as it might best of all be termed — on the 
Yalu, consisted of eight battalions, twenty-four 
guns, and eighteen squadrons with six guns. 

The Southern Detachment, consisting of twenty 
battalions, six squadrons, and fifty-four guns, was 
posted in the area Hai-Cheng — Ta-shih-chiao — ^Ying- 
Kou — Kaiping. One regiment of three battalions, 
with four guns, was allotted to the protection of 
the Viceroy’s headquarters. 

In Port Arthur there were fourteen battalions, 
besides fortress artillery and sappers, as a garrison. 
In the Kuan-tung Peninsula were twelve battalions, 
twenty guns, and one squadron of Cossacks as a 
mobile force based on the fortress. 

At Vladivostok was a garrison of twelve battalions, 
nine squadrons, and thirty-two guns. 

On his arrival in Liao-yang General Kuropatkin 
immediately reinforced the detachment on the Yalu, 
gradually bringing it up to a strength of twenty-one 
battalions,^ twenty-four squadrons, sixty-two guns, 

^ These numbers are taken from the conferences held by the Russian 
General Staff after the war. General Kuropatkin gives the strength 
as eighteen battalions; while our own official account gives it as 
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and eight machine guns, numbering 25,000 men, of 
which 18,000 were infantry. 

The Kussian forces were organised in army corps. 
Each corps consisted of two divisions ; each division 
consisted of two brigades ; each brigade consisted of 
two infantry regiments. In the European corps 
(10th, 17th, etc.) each infantry regiment consisted 
of four battalions, but in the Siberian army corps 
each infantry regiment consisted of three battalions. 
Thus a European army corps consisted of thirty-two 
battalions with 108-112 guns, while a Siberian 
army corps consisted of twenty-four battalions with 
sixty-four guns. Each corps also possessed a bat- 
talion of sappers, with one or two cavalry regiments. 
With some corps was a battery of horse artillery; 
with others a battery of howitzers; while the 10th 
corps possessed a mountain battery. 

Towards the end of April the 1st Siberian Corps 
was on the railway between Liao-yang and Kaiping. 
The 2nd Siberians had one division near Liao-yang 
and one division, composed of reserve troops, m route 
from Harbin to Mukden. One brigade and twenty- 
four guns of the 10th, and a similar force of the l7th 
Corps, were along the railway south of Liao-yang. 
The Trans-Baikal Cavalry Division of twenty-four 
squadrons, under General Rennenkampf, was near 
Liao-yang, as were also twelve squadrons which 
were as yet unbrigaded. 

twenty-four battalions, besides cavalry and guns. The volume of the 
Rmdan Official History dealing with this period has not yet been 
published. 
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The 3rd Siberian Army Corps was on the Yalu, 
together with General Mishchenko’s Trans-Baikal 
Cossack Brigade, consisting of four cavalry regiments, 
or twenty-four squadrons, with six guns. 

It will be seen that far from reducing the strength 
of the infentry with the Yalu detachment, it was 
largely increased. It was, at the time, evident to 
all soldiers that this Eussian detachment was in an 
extremely precarious position. The military correspon- 
dent of the Times wrote in April, 1904, as follows : 

“ The Eussians on the Yalu are thus much exposed, 
and if they elect to stand here they deserve to suffer 
for it.” 

The Japanese fleet had already “ drawn first blood,” 
and the Eussian fleet had been forced to adopt a 
passive attitude. The Eussian troops were, neverthe- 
less, over-confident to a degree, believing that each 
Eussian soldier was equal to three Japanese, and, 
indeed, in the words of the Eussian General Staff 
conferences, “regarding the Japanese with positive 
disdain.” Hence, it would seem to have been more 
than ever important to avoid placing a detachment 
of the army in a position in which it was liable to be 
overwhelmed by numbers. 

But, it may be argued, the Eussian detachment 
was posted behind a broad and unfordable river — an 
admirable line of defence. Unfortunately, however, 
a river line which is so fondly believed to constitute 
an admirable line of defence more often serves as a 
screen behind which the assailant can manceuvre, and 
from which he can strike suddenly and unexpectedly. 
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General Kuropatkin was a highly educated soldier 
with a European reputation, and it seems absurd to 
suppose that he failed to recognise the danger in 
which this detachment stood. How came it, then, 
that he had failed to withdraw it from its precarious 
position after the initial reverses at sea ? Was he not 
aware that the Japanese had landed in Korea and 
were advancing to the Yalu, probably in overwhelming 
force? Or was it the case, perhaps, that he was 
merely executing the orders of a superior ? 

It is essential to consider these points carefully, for 
not only had the Eussian defeat on the Yalu the most 
far-reaching consequences, but the actual powers held 
by General Kuropatkin and his relation to the Viceroy 
also materially influenced the whole course of the 
struggle. 

General Kuropatkin was, at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, Minister of War, and was in Eussia. It will 
be remembered that he had urged the reinforcement 
of the garrison of Port Arthur when war appeared 
probable ; and it had, in consequence, been decided 
to strengthen it by the addition of the 3rd East 
Siberian Eifle Division. Admiral Alexiev, the 
Viceroy, had, however, despatched this division to 
the Yalu just before the outbreak of hostilities, and 
it was this very movement of troops which had given 
the Japanese the excuse they desired. 

On February 11th, when Kuropatkin heard of* the 
reverse suffered by the Eussian fleet and of the with- 
drawal of the 3rd East Siberian Eifle Division from 
Port Arthur, his fears for that fortress were again 
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aroused, and lie telegraphed to the Viceroy urging 
that the above division should be replaced at Port 
Arthur by the 9th East Siberian Eifle Division, then 
under formation. The Viceroy, however, did not 
concur. 

On February 20th, General Kuropatkin was ap- 
pointed “ to the command of the Manchurian Army.” 
On February 24th, he again telegraphed to the 
Viceroy as follows : 

“ If Port Arthur is weakly garrisoned, and should 
be besieged, I might be tempted by that fact to 
assume the offensive before there has been sufficient 
time to concentrate our forces. It is for this reason 
that I have already advised the concentration of the 
9th Division in Kuan-tung to replace the 3rd.” 

The Viceroy again disagreed, asserting that “separate 
operations against the fortress would only be really 
worth undertaking if the enemy could make certain 
of seizing it by a coup de main, and the moment for 
this had passed.”^ 

Here, again, we have the Viceroy’s ideas; and it 
must not be forgotten that Admiral Alexiev had been 
given control over operations military as well as naval. 

How for General Kuropatkin’s ideas. 

On February 15th and March 4th he submitted 
two memoranda to the Czar, of which he quotes the 
first : “ In the first phase of the campaign our main 
object should be to prevent the destruction of our 
forces in detail. The apparent importance of any 
single locality or position (fortresses excepted) should 

^ The Russian Army and the Japanese War^ vol. ii. p. 208. 
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not lead us into tte great error of holding it m 
insufl&oient force, which would bring about the very 
result we are so anxious to prevent. While gradually 
growing in numbers and preparing to take the 
offensive, we should only move forward when suf- 
ficiently strong, and when supplied with everything 
necessary for an uninterrupted advance lasting over 
a fairly long period.” ^ 

Holding such views as these, it seems absurd to 
suppose that General Kuropatkin would willingly 
have left a detachment on the Yalu 133 miles distant 
from the main concentration of his army. Unfortu- 
nately, General Kuropatkin has not quoted his 
memorandum of March 4th but it seems possible 
that he urged the recall of the detachment, and was 
overruled. The fact, moreover, that at this period 
he commenced the fortification of positions at Liao- 
yang and Tieh-ling, fifty miles north of Mukden, is 
clear evidence that he had not altered his conception 
of retreating, if necessary, to Harbin before fighting 
a decisive battle.® 

We have further reason to believe that this is the 
true explanation, in that General Kuropatkin issued 
orders to General Sasulitch,^ whom he sent to assume 

^Ibid. p. 209. 

2 That is, in the volumes of his book which have been published 
to the world. Certain volumes, it is said, were suppressed. 

3 Later on, after the battles of the Yalu and Nan-shan, he com- 
menced to fortify positions in front of Mukden. 

* General Sasulitch, properly speaking, commanded the 2nd 
Siberians. After the battle of the Yalu he went back to the 
2nd Siberians ; while General Ivanov was appointed to the com- 
mand of the 3rd. 
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command on the Yalu, to avoid a decisive engage- 
ment with superior forces. 

On the 15th April he published instructions to 
the army as follows : “ In the Japanese we shall in 
any case have very serious opponents, who must be 
reckoned with according to European standards. It 
is very important that they should not gain the 
consciousness of victory in the opening combats, when 
they will be superior in numbers. This would still 
further raise their spirits.” 

As late as the 25th April he again warned General 
Sasulitch that his duty was merely to delay the 
enemy and to observe his numbers and organisation, 
and that he was to avoid an unequal combat with 
superior numbers, but was to retire slowly, keeping 
touch with the enemy. He appears to have been 
unaware that General Sasulitch had received orders 
firom the Viceroy to hold that position and offer a 
vigorous resistance. 

General Kuropatkin states indeed in his book that 
General Sasulitch afterwards explained his disobedi- 
ence of orders by the fact that he hoped to defeat 
the enemy. But General Sasulitch is also reported 
to have stated that he was not at liberty to retreat. 

General Kuropatkin also states definitely that not 
he, but Admiral Alexiev, the Viceroy, was Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

We are perhaps justified in concluding that the 
detachment was retained on the Yalu at the express 
command of the Viceroy ; that if General Kuropatkin 
desired to withdraw it, he knew it was useless to 
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suggest it ; and that he therefore “ acted loyally ” to 
his chief and strengthened the detachment to the 
utmost in the hope that he would thereby enable 
it to face the Japanese with some prospect of success. 
Or it was, of course, possible that the Japanese would 
fear to attack so powerful a force. Then, again, it 
was possible that the Japanese would rest content 
with the occupation of Korea, and would not attempt 
to assume the offensive into Manchuria. This latter 
idea was openly expressed by the German Military 
Attach^ at the Viceroy’s headquarters at Mukden; 
and it is possible that his opinion carried considerable 
weight both with the Viceroy and with General 
Kuropatkin. One thing is, however, perfectly cer- 
tain. Admiral Aleziev and General Kuropatkin were 
at cross purposes, and they were both trying to com 
mand the army at one and the same time. A dual 
control of such a nature will always have fatal results. 
The Viceroy, who was noted for his resolute and 
autocratic nature, could not, it would seem, delegate 
powers to his subordinate, the General ; he could not 
give him a definite task — the defeat of the enemy — 
and leave the mode of execution to him. The 
immediate result was — as it always is — ^that the 
subordinate, feeling his hands tied, fearing lest some- 
thing should go wrong, could not trust his own 
subordinates; and, as we shall now see. General 
Kuropatkin could by no means leave the control of 
the Yalu detachment to the General in command of 
it, but must be eternally endeavouring to command 
it himself, though he was 130 miles distant. 
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General Sasulitcli liad been sent to take command 
of this detachment as late as the 22nd April. But 
be was not really in command, for his every action 
was controlled by headquarters at Liao-yang. Thus 
he constantly received advice and orders as to the 
disposition of various units of his force ; the troops 
he should hold in reserve, the troops he should send 
forward on reconnaissance, the manner in which the 
reconnoitring detachments should operate against 
the Japanese. He was not even permitted to decide 
for himself as to how he should post and feed 
a battalion on outpost duty; and neither did he 
venture to move a battery without first obtaining 
permission from Liao-yang. Two days before he was 
attacked he was informed that in the opinion of head- 
quarters the action of the Japanese displayed but little 
energy. And yet, at this very moment, the Japanese 
army, numbering some 40,000 men, had practically 
completed its careful preparation for its first battle. 

The unfortunate General Sasulitch was, it will be 
admitted, hardly in a position to fight a battle with 
much chance of success. Not only had he received 
conflicting orders from General Kuropatkin and from 
the Viceroy, so that he was uncertain as to whether 
he was intended to fight or retreat ; not only were 
his slightest movements controlled from Liao-yang; 
not only was he — so it is stated — confident of his 
power to beat the Japanese single-handed;^ but the 

^ In the absence of the Russian Official Sistory of this period, 
we are still in doubt as to the exact instructions received by General 
Sasulitch and as to his frame of mind. 
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information he had received had hopelessly misled 
him as to the true point of attack. 

During the latter half of April there were constant 
rumours of Japanese transports off Ta-Ku-Shan and 
near the mouth of the Yalu ; Japanese destroyers 
had steamed into the estuary of the river and 
engaged a squadron of cavalry. It was reported that 
the Japanese knew of fords across the mouth of the 
river, and that they were concentrating in that 
direction. It was, moreover, remembered that the 
Japanese had effected the passage of the river near 
its mouth against the Chinese in 1894, and it was 
considered likely that they might attempt to repeat 
the operation in 1904. 

In this connection it is interesting to read the 
back numbers of the British press ; and doubtless 
many of these reports were telegraphed by too 
cunning Eussian agents to Eussia, and so to Liao- 
yang, for was not Great Britain the ally of Japan ! 
There were reported landings at Gensan on the east 
coast of Korea and in the neighbourhood of Port 
Arthur ; a large transport fleet had been seen steam- 
ing towards Ying-Kou ; and, finally, there were reports 
that the diffiLeulties of movement and supply in Korea 
were so great that a Japanese movement to the Yalu 
could not take place for a month, that is, till about 
the middle of May. The result of these reports was 
threefold : to induce the Eussians to widely extend 
their forces on the Yalu, in order to guard every 
possible point ; to concentrate the reserves behind 
their right flank, near Antung ; and to lull themselves 
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into fancied security. So confident were tlie Rus- 
sians of tlie continued inaction of tlie Japanese 
that General Rennenkampf s cavalry division, which 
had been pushed forward to Sai-ma-chi to support 
the Yalu detachment, was, on the 28th April, 
according to the GeTnuxn Officiccl History, with- 
drawn to commence its divisional drills. And yet 
the information which the Russians had received 
induced them to largely exaggerate the Japanese 
forces. They believed that the 1st Japanese Army 
consisted of the Guard, 2nd and 12th Divisions, 
together with two or three reserve brigades — of the 
existence of which they had now heard for the first 
time — numbering between 45,000 to 75,000 men. 
The Japanese, on the other hand, possessed accurate 
information of the Russian numbers and positions. 
The German Official History ascribes the Japanese 
knowledge and the Russian ignorance to the 
admirable Japanese intelligence system and to 
the stringent supervision exercised over the 
Japanese press ; whereas “ the Russian press fre- 
quently blabbed out something worth knowing.” 
The Russians, moreover, took no pains to conceal 
their troops. 

On the night of the 30th April, 1904, the Russian 
troops were disposed as follows : — At Antung : 4^ 
battalions, with 8 guns and 8 machine guns — ^approxi- 
mately 2580 bayonets, with 400 mounted scouts. A 
small detachment had been pushed out to the right to 
San-chia-Kou. 

At Chiu-lien- Cheng : 6 battalions, with 16 guns — 
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approximately 4000 infantry, with 400 mounted 
scouts (with a detachment at Ching-Kou). 

At Tien-tzu in reserve : 6 battalions, with 16 guns 
— approximately 5000 men. 

Watching the right flank and the coast-line as far 
as Ta-Ku-Shan was General Mischenko, with 1100 
cavalry, 2400 infantry, and 14 guns. 

Watching the left flank from An-ping-ho to Hsiao- 
pu-hsi-ho was Colonel Trukhin, with 1250 cavalry, 
1000 infantry, and 8 guns. 

Further to the east was Colonel Madritov, 
with 2 squadrons and 2 detachments of mounted 
scouts. 

Guarding the line of communication from Antung 
to Feng-huang-Cheng, and from Ta-Ku-Shan to Hai- 
Cheng, were 6 companies of infantry, about 1500 
men. 

Hence it will be seen that the main position, 
extending from Antung to Ching-Kou, a front of 
twelve to fourteen miles, was held by about 10,500 
men, with another 5000 in reserve. The detachments 
watching the flanks extended that front to a distance 
of 100 miles, from Ta-Ku-Shan to beyond Chyang- 
syong. The Japanese had endeavoured, successfully, 
by means of constant feints, to induce the Kussians to 
maintain this wide separation. 

On the other bank of the river the three Japanese 
divisions were still concentrated about Wiju — the 
12th Division on the right, the Guard in the centre, 
and the 2nd Division on the left. Careful precautions 
had been taken to hide the position of the Japanese 

H 
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troops, screens of trees or Kao-Uang''- having been 
erected to mask points on roads which were exposed 
to view. The Russians, on the other hand, had made 
no attempts at concealment ; their trenches and 
troops were in full view. Since the 8th April 
Japanese scouts, spies, and officers with- telescopes 
had carefully watched the Russians, with the result 
that, on the 22nd April, the Russian strength was 
estimated to be 5000 cavalry, 15,000 infantry, and 
sixty guns. This estimate, it will be seen, was remark- 
ably accurate. 

The valley of the Yalu, which separated the hostile 
forces, was about three to four miles in width at 
Chiu-lien-Cheng. It “ consists of a sandy plain 
broken up into many islands by the maze-like 
branches of the Yalu River and its tributary the Ai 
Ho. The ground in the valley is open, and there is 
no cover, except behind the patches of low trees and 
scrub which grow on the islands of Edntei and Oseki, 
or under the banks of the several channels of the 
river.” ^ 

At the confluence of the Yalu and Ai Ho there is a 
“ rocky height, called Tiger Hill, half a mile in length 
and five hundred feet high.” 

Siuce 1894 the channel of the river had changed; 
fords which existed at that time had disappeared, 
and the maps which had been prepared proved 
useless. 

^Kao-liang is a type of millet, -which gro-ws to a height of 10 to 12 
feet. 

^British Official History of the Russo-Japanese Wary vol. i. p. 52, 
by the General Staff. 
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Bj the 25th April material for the construction of 
bridges had been collected by the Japanese ; but it 
was necessary to seize the islands of Kyuri and Kintei 
before a reconnaissance of the river could be executed. 
These islands were accordingly seized before dawn on 
the 26th, with the result that the Eussians withdrew 
their outposts from Tiger Hill to the high ground to 
the north of it. 

In order to distract the Russian attention a small 
detachment of infantry, co-operating with a naval 
detachment, made a feint of crossing the river at 
Yongampo on the 25th and 26th. On the 26th and 
27th the Japanese threw a bridge over the branch of 
the Yalu where the road from Wiju to Chiu-lien-Cheng 
crosses it. This bridge was not intended for use, but 
merely to attract the attention and draw the fire of 
the Eussians. Between the 26th and 28th numerous 
other bridges were constructed (ten in all), one south 
of Wiju, the remainder north of that place. 

At 10 a.m., 28th, General Kuroki issued orders for 
the attack, which was to be directed against the 
Russian left from Chiu-lien-Cheng to Ching-Kou. 
The 12th Division was to cross the Yalu at Suikuchin 
during the night of the 29th-30th to occupy the high 
ground enclosed between the Yalu and Ai Ho, with 
its left on hill 955 and a detachment on hill 630, and 
to cover the passage of the Yalu by the remainder of 
the army. 

On this same night the howitzers, with the artillery 
of the 2nd Division, were to occupy positions on 
Kintei Island. 
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Tte 2nd Division was to cross daring the night of 
the 30th April to Kynri Island, and thence to 
Chukodai Island, where it was to be in readiness to 
attack across the Ai Ho by dawn of the 1st May. 
The Guard was to follow the 2nd Division on the 
night of the 30th, and connect up the 2nd Division 
with the 12th. 

Though, owing to lack of space, we cannot hope to 
deal with the battle in any detail, yet, as an example 
of the thorough preparations made by the Japanese, 
in this and other battles, we may mention that, 
unknown to the Eussians, the howitzers were carefully 
entrenched on Kintei Island. Screens of timber and 
trees were placed in front of the batteries, care being 
taken that these should not be conspicuous; the 
ground was watered to keep down dust; platforms, 
hidden in the trees, as observation stations, were 
erected on the flanks; observation posts were also 
established on the hiUs south of Wiju and connected 
with the batteries by telephone. These observation 
posts and batteries were furnished with maps of the 
Eussian position marked off in squares, so that fire 
could be concentrated on any particular square. 
These guns were not to open fire until the 1st May 
unless a specially good target offered or unless it 
became necessary to reply to Eussian guns. So suc- 
cessful were these arrangements that, throughout the 
battle, the Eussians failed to locate the howitzers. 
The artiEery of the 2nd Division was destined to 
cross the river to Chukodai Island to support its 
infantry. 
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BATTLE OF THE YALU, 1st MAY, 1904. 

On the morning of the 29 th April the 12 th Division 
commenced its preparations to execute its orders by 
driving off the Russian detachment from An-ping-ho 
as a preliminary to the construction of a bridge. 
This was accomplished practically without opposition; 
for, on receiving information of the activity of the 
12th Division, General Sasulitch ordered the bulk 
of the Russian detachment to withdraw to cover 
the road from Chyang-syong to Sai-ma-chi. He 
evidently apprehended a Japanese advance by 
this road, by which his enemy might intercept his 
line of retreat between Feng-huang-Cheng and Liao- 
yang. His apprehensions were probably due to the 
movement of the Japanese flank guard from Chyang- 
syong to Siojo, and, possibly to some extent, to the 
reports of Japanese landings at Gensan on the eastern 
coast of Korea. But his attention was also, again 
on the 29th and 30th, attracted to his right, to the 
mouth of the Yalu, by demonstrations by the Japanese 
detachment and flotilla from Yongampo, Transports 
had, moreover, appeared off the mouth of the river. 
Thus the Japanese had successfully attracted General 
Sasulitch ’s attention to every point except the one 
point of attack. It is interesting to notice, how- 
ever, that General Kuropatkin at Liao-yang was not 
.s imil arly deceived. Being at a distance from the 
actual scene of hostilities, he was probably able to 
regard the situation and the information of the enemy 
with calmer judgment. In any case he counselled 
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Sasulitch to be in readiness for a serious attack 
on bis left and centre. But be also advised that a 
careful watcb should be kept along the whole front, 
and he impressed on his subordinate the necessity of 
not losing touch with the adversary. 

Meanwhile General Sasulitch, anxious to know what 
was occurring behind Tiger Hill, despatched on the 
29th a battalion with mounted scouts and two guns 
across the Ai Eiver to recapture that point. This 
was successftilly accomplished, a Japanese piquet 
being driven off the hill. The result was some delay 
in the construction of the Japanese bridges from 
Kyuri and Oseki Islands. But on the morning of 
the 30th the Russians, who were observed entrench- 
ing Tiger Hill, were forced to retire by the fire of the 
artillery of the Guard Division, and were finally 
driven across the Ai Ho about noon by the advance 
of the 12th Division. 

The hill was immediately occupied by a battalion 
of the Guards, and work at the bridges was now 
rapidly pushed on. This was practically the only 
cheek suffered by the Japanese in their preparations 
for the battle, and by 5 a.m. on the 1st May the 
three divisions were in position, the 12 th on the 
right, the Guards in the centre, and the 2nd on 
the left, along the left bank of the Ai Ho ftom Sa- 
lan-Kou to opposite Chiu-lien- Cheng. A reserve of 
four battalions with the bulk of the cavalry was 
stationed on Kyuri Island. 

As for the Russians, they had made but few 
alterations iu their dispositions. General Sasulitch’s 
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attention was still firmly fixed on his right flank, 
and, as a consequence, he had still kept the bulk of 
his reserves north of Antung. One battalion and 
eight machine guns had, however, been sent to rein- 
force the left section of the defence from Chiu-lien- 
Cheng to Ching-Kou, and General Kashtalinski ^ had 
been despatched to take command of the section, 
with orders to hold his ground. He had posted two 
battalions with one battery on the slopes about Po- 
te-tien-tzu and Fang-tai-tung-tai. “Thus a force of 
little more than seven battalions and sixteen guns 
was distributed over a front of some six miles, and 
was about to bear the brunt of the Japanese attack.” 
These sixteen guns had already been severely 
handled by Japanese artillery fire, for on the morn- 
ing of the 30th, they, having opened fire, had drawn 
on themselves the fire of the howitzers and artillery 
of the 2nd Division, and had been silenced in half an 
hour. So severe had been this Japanese bombard- 
ment, and so severely had the Eussian infantry as 
well as the guns suffered, that General Kashtahnski 
had reported at 11 p.m. on the 30th that his troops 
were shaken, and that he expected an assault. He 
also asked for leave to withdraw to the high 
ground in rear. But in reply he was told that 
“ the troops were at no point to evacuate the 
ground occupied ” ; though that, in the event of 
bombardment, they might leave outposts in the 
trenches and retire to take cover, — ^but not with a 
view to retreat. 

iWho commanded a division of the 3rd Siberians. 
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At 6 a.m. on the 1st the whole of the Japanese 
artillery opened fire. It was replied to by one Rus- 
sian battery, which, however, was quickly silenced. 
The Japanese guns then turned their attention to 
the Russian infantry. At 7 a.m. the J apanese infantry 
advanced to the attack. It was necessary to cross 
the Ai Ho — “a swiftly flowing river whose waters 
run breast high” — under the Russian rifle fire at a 
range of 1500 to 2000 paces. The Japanese suffered 
heavily, the 2nd Division especially, but they gained 
the right bank of the river, and, by 8.30 or 9 a.m. 
the Russians had been forced back from their trenches 
between Chiu-lien-Cheng and Fang-tai-tung-tai. For- 
tunately for them, the troops of the 12th Japanese 
Division were exhausted by their long and difficult 
marches, and the river in front of them was deeper 
than elsewhere. Hence, by 9 a.m. they had but just 
reached the heights overlooking the river. 

In order to give time for the turning movement of 
the 12th Division to develop, and in order to give 
food and rest to the troops of the Guard and 2nd 
Division, these two latter divisions halted for some 
hours after capturing the first Russian position. 
General Kashtalinski was thus able to draw off 
his troops and establish them in a second position 
behind the Han-tu-ho-tzu stream. 

The troops at Antung had also been ordered to 
retreat to Tien-tzu at 9.30 a.m., and at 10 a.m. General 
Sasulitch ordered a general retirement. In order to 
cover the retreat from Antung — ^to collect the scattered 
troops, and to withdraw transport — it was necessary 
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to gain time, and General Kashtalinski was accord- 
ingly ordered to hold his ground and to delay the 
Japanese advance to the utmost. He was reinforced 
by two battalions and a battery from the reserve. 

But about 11 a.m. reports were received that the 
Eussian battalion at Ching-Kou had been defeated. 
This information was corroborated by mounted scouts, 
who further reported that a Japanese infantry regi- 
ment with cavalry was advancing from Ching-Kou on 
Lao-fang-Kou. A company of infantry was posted 
to check this new Japanese advance, and General 
Kashtaliuski ordered the remainder of his force to 
retreat on Tien-tzu. The retreat commenced about 
1.30 p.m., and it was, apparently, reported almost 
immediately to General Kuroki. He therefore issued 
orders for a general advance and pursuit. 

Just behind the Russian position, at the village of 
Ha-ma-tang, the road runs through a deep gorge. 
General Kashtaliuski had posted two battalions on 
the hill 620 to cover the movement of his troops 
through this gorge, but a Japanese company of the 
12th Division had arrived on the hills east of Ha-ma- 
tang overlooking the road. Their fire practically 
barred the road into Ha-ma-tang. They were at once 
attacked ; but for some hours they held on to them 
position though suffering severely. By 4.40 p.m. 
they had lost two-thirds of their numbers, and were 
about to be charged by the Russians, when the 
arrival of the leading regiment of the 12th Division 
enabled the Japanese to overcome all opposition in 
this quarter. 
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A. portion of General Kashtalinski’s troops had 
escaped through the defile before the Japanese barred 
the outlet; some of the infantry units made their 
way across the hills to Tien-tzu ; but a considerable 
portion of the force, together with most of the guns, 
machine guns, and ammunition wagons were sur- 
rounded. The Eussians fought with the utmost 
gallantry; and it was only at 5.10 p.m., on the 
threat of a bayonet charge, that the remnant of 
them finally surrendered. Their gallant resistance 
enabled the remainder of General Sasulitch’s force 
to make good its retreat by Feng-huang-Cheng to 
Lien-shan-Kuan, seventy miles distant. The Japanese 
made no attempt to pursue, but remained halted 
for several days in the neighbourhood of Antung 
collecting transport for the further advance. The 
cavalry was, however, pushed forward on the track 
of the Eussians; and drove Eussian cavalry patrols 
out of Feng-huang-Cheng on the 6th May. Kuan- 
tien-Cheng was also occupied on the 7th May by a 
Japanese detachment which had advanced from Siojo 
on the Yalu ; and, on the 10th May, Feng-huang- 
Cheng was occupied by the bulk of the 1st Army. 

The appearance of Japanese troops at Kuan-tien- 
Cheng, together with a report from Colonel Madritov, 
who was watching the upper waters of the Yalu, to 
the effect that a Japanese force was moving on Chy- 
ang-syong, as well as reports received from Chinese 
spies to the effect that powerful Japanese forces 
were moving by Sai-ma-chi on Mukden, roused con- 
siderable alarm at the Eussian headquarters. A 
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detachment of three battalions and two batteries was 
hastily dispatched to Lien-shan-Kuan to cover Sasu- 
litch’s retreat and to hold the mountain passes in the 
neighbourhood of Mo-tien-ling ; while a detachment 
of 17 squadrons, 3 battalions, and 14 guns, under 
General Eennenkampf, was sent to Sai-ma-ehi to 
hold that place and to reconnoitre along the road 
to Kuan-tien-Cheng. A reconnaissance to the latter 
place was executed on the 9th and 10th May, 
Japanese infantry being met with. Colonel Madritov 
also executed a raid across the Yalu against the 
Japanese line of communication with 500 mounted 
men. He reached Anju on the 10th May, but was 
driven off by the small Japanese garrison. Numerous 
reconnaissances were executed by General Eennen- 
kampf during May ; but it was merely discovered 
that Ai-yang-Cheng and Feng-huang- Cheng were 
held by the Japanese. 

The Eussian losses in the battle of the Yalu have 
been estimated at 3000 men, of which 600 men, 
together with 21 guns, 8 machine guns, and 89 
ammunition wagons, fell into the hands of the Japan- 
ese. The Japanese lost about 1000 men. 

But these were the material gains and losses. 

How shall we estimate the moral gain and loss? 
The Japanese sailors had already proved themselves 
to be more efficient, more scientific, better men all 
round than their Eussian adversaries. But that was 
no argument that Japanese soldiers would prove 
better men than Eussian soldiers. Now, however, 
these also had proved themselves. They had beaten 
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their adversaries in every branch of the science and 
art of war. They had-, in their advance, triumphed 
over great difficulties ; they had brought by far the 
greater force to this the first battlefield; they had 
displayed a greater capacity than the ^Russians for 
careful and methodical preparation and for the fore- 
sight which is the foundation of that preparation ; 
they had displayed greater powers of maintaining 
secrecy as to their own dispositions, as well as of 
ascertaining the numbers and dispositions of the 
enemy; they had completely outwitted the Russians ; 
and, finally, they had displayed greater energy, 
resolution, and knowledge in the actual fighting 
than their opponents. 

As for the Russians, their magnificent but extra- 
vagant optimism, based on trivialities, had collapsed 
— as it is always doomed to collapse. The “ positive 
disdain ” for their adversary had been proved to be 
quite unfounded. It was they themselves who had 
been outwitted, out-manoeuvred, and out-fought. It 
is impossible to over-estimate the results of a first 
trial of strength in war ; and we shall find that this 
Russian defeat materially affected aU the later opera- 
tions of the Russian army. It was not merely that 
the Russian soldier was less efficient than the 
Japanese, it was far worse than that. How came 
it that a small Russian detachment was overwhelmed 
by numbers ? Whose fault was that ? Who placed 
it in that position ? It was not so much the Russian 
soldier who was worse than the Japanese, it was the 
Russian leaders who were incapable! 
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These are the thoughts which gradually permeate 
the rauk and file and the subordinate ofl&cers, and, 
above all, the staff, when a detachment is caught and 
defeated at the very outset of a war. 

It is said that General Sasulitch handled his detach- 
ment badly ; that, instead of entrenching and holding 
a long line overlooking the river, he should have 
merely watched the river line, and, keeping his force 
concentrated in rear of his line of observation, have 
manoeuvred and struck at the Japanese when a 
portion of them only were across the river. That 
is true enough ; the great hope — ^practically the only 
hope — of the weaker force is to induce or oblige 
its enemy to separate and then endeavour to over- 
whelm a portion ; the “ defence of a position ” must 
almost infallibly prove disastrous. But was General 
Sasulitch at liberty to manoeuvre ? Was he not tied 
down by orders from the Commander-in-chief and 
the Viceroy ? To ask General Sasulitch to manoeuvre 
his enemy into a false position and then attack him 
was to ask him to disregard the detailed orders he 
had received ; that is, to tear to pieces the trammels 
of “ discipline ” with which he had been bound from 
his youth upwards ; or, in other words, to play the 
part of the genius. But do geniuses ever rise to 
general’s rank in time of peace? In any case, the 
faulty tactics of General Sasulitch cannot absolve 
from blame those who put his detachment so uselessly 
into so precarious a position. For the point is that 
the, weaker force is doomed to be beaten unless it is 
more cleverly handled than its adversary ; but if that 
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far more powerful adversary is admirably handled — 
as were the Japanese — then, what hope is there for 
the weaker force ? The great Napoleon, Generals Lee, 
Stonewall Jackson, and others, have rung the changes 
on the methods by which the weaker force may hope 
to overcome the stronger ; but they all come back to 
the same thing — surprise; to induce or oblige the 
enemy to separate his forces ; or to induce the enemy 
to put himself into a position in which he cannot use 
his weapons, and then to attack him. Surprise is the 
essence of all ; and surprise is the result of the power 
to mislead the enemy. This is not a simple affair, if 
the enemy knows his work. 

It is also said that General Sasulitch should not 
have fought at all, but should have retired the moment 
the Japanese advanced to attack. That was appar- 
ently General Kuropatkin’s desire. But, as history 
shows, to delay a powerful adversary in this manner, 
without getting caught, is an exceedingly difficult 
operation ; one which is seldom, if ever, executed 
successfully by raw troops at the outset of a war. 
The troops and their commanders are too confident, 
over-estimating their own prowess and efficiency and 
under-estimating those of the enemy. In this case, 
also, it is essential to mislead the enemy; and the 
power to mislead depends primarily on the intelli- 
gence organisation, which is a matter of preparation. 
It was, as we shall see, in this very respect that the 
Russians were proved wanting. 

But this desire to delay the enemy — ^that is, to 
gain time — ^is a principal feature of a defensive 
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attitude, which, in its turn, is the result of weakness 
or unreadiness. Indecision in the supreme command 
is usually the consequence of unreadiness ; and hence 
it is that we so constantly find a detachment pushed 
forward, the commander of which has received con- 
flicting instructions or, possibly, none at all. The 
only really definite instructions that General Douay 
received before Weissembourg were to bake bread; 
while General Frossard at Spicheren received none 
at all; except that he was to be “the eye of the 
army.” Sir Penn Symons, again, was sent to Glen- 
coe, apparently at his own request, to defend the 
coal mines. 

The lesson for us would seem to be that a general 
placed in such a situation should insist upon receiv- 
ing clear instructions ; but that he must expect his 
request to go unanswered — as it usually does — and 
he must be prepared, if necessary, to tear up 
conflicting instructions, to judge of the situation 
for himself, and act simply for the good of his 
country. Indecision, or a passively defensive atti- 
tude, will certainly prove fatal. 



CHAPTER IV. 


OPERATIONS AT PORT ARTHUR FROM THE ARRIVAL 
OF ADMIRAL MAKAROV TO THE LANDING OF 
THE JAPANESE AT PI-TZU-WO. 

Admiral Makarov had reached Mukden on the 8th 
March, where he conferred with the Viceroy, who had 
established his headquarters at that place at the latter 
end of February. 

On the 9th March Admiral Makarov assumed com- 
mand of the fleet at Port Arthur, and at once new 
life was infused into all. That very night a flotiUa 
of destroyers was sent out to scout, and fought a severe 
action with Japanese destroyers, one Russian vessel 
being lost. On the 10th March the Japanese fleet 
appeared, and a portion of it bombarded the fortress 
by indirect fire from Pigeon Bay, the object being, 
primarily, to cover the disembarkation of the 1st 
Army, which was about to take place in Korea. A 
detachment of workmen from the Baltic Navy Yard 
had also arrived with Admiral Makarov; and the 
repair of the damaged ships of war was now pushed 
forward in earnest. The ‘ Tzesarevich ’ was to be 
repaired by the end of May, and the ‘Retvisan’ 
in June. Makarov was everywhere ; “he forgot 
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notliing.” He took the fleet out to manoeuvre, and a 
Japanese merchant vessel was captured. An offensive 
spirit quickly replaced the spirit of mere passive 
resistance which had taken hold of the Eussian fleet ; 
and when, during the night of the 26th March, the 
Japanese again endeavoured, but unsuccessfully, to 
block the mouth of the harbour, and their battleships 
bombarded the fortress from Pigeon Bay, the Eussian 
squadron put to sea, attempting to draw the Japanese 
vessels within the zone of fire of the fortress. The 
Japanese were not, however, to be caught. They 
retreated, and were followed for a short distance by 
the Eussians. The Eussians then re-entered the 
harbour, having accomplished the whole manoeuvre 
during a single high tide, whereas formerly they had 
required two tides, or twenty-four hours, merely to 
leave the harbour. This feat, together with the 
retreat of the Japanese, raised the Eussian morale in 
an extraordinary degree. “ The feeling amongst the 
crews was as if we had scored a victory. We certainly 
had not beaten the Japanese, but we had overcome 
our own slackness and want of enterprise.” ^ 

For two weeks the Japanese gave no sign of life, 
and the Eussians took measures to reply to a bom- 
bardment from Pigeon Bay and to block and mine the 
entrance of the harbour, so that, while the Eussian 
fleet could obtain egress, ingress would be denied to 
the Japanese blocking vessels. But on the night of 
the 12th-13th April — a night of drizzling rain — some 
vessels were sighted “pottering about” some two 
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miles ofiF. Fire was not opened, as these might 
prove to be the Eussian destroyer flotilla, which was 
at sea, scouting. It was, however, recognised that 
they might also be hostile vessels laying mines ; but 
this anticipation was forgotten in the excitement of 
next day. 

In the early morning the Eussian destroyer flotilla 
returned, but one vessel was missing. Almost 
immediately firing commenced at sea ; it was probably 
the missing destroyer being attacked, and a Eussian 
cruiser was despatched in haste to its assistance. 
True enough, the destroyer had been sunk ; and the 
cruiser only arrived in time to drive off the hostile 
destroyers and pick up the survivors of the crew of 
the ill-fated vessel. But now the Japanese cruisers, 

‘ the Greyhounds,’ appeared. Upon that the Eussian 
cruiser was reinforced by others, and then the battle- 
ships steamed out. But the Japanese Greyhounds 
had also been reinforced by two armoured cruisers, 
and these steamed forward to meet the Eussians, 
though the latter were the stronger force. A long- 
range action, at 10,000 yards, ensued, the Japanese 
slowly retreating. But not for long, for, being 
joined by their battleships, they again approached 
the Eussian fleet. The Japanese were now in far 
superior strength, while the Eussians were fifteen 
miles distant from Port Arthur. The Eussians 
retreated; the Japanese pursued, coming up fast. 
But when the Eussians entered the fire zone of the 
fortress the Japanese relinquished the pursuit, and 
turned as if to make for Pigeon Bay. Now Pigeon 
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Bay was the spot from which they could bombard 
Port Arthur without coming within range of the guns 
of the fortress. And during these bombardments the 
Kussian fleet had formed the habit of manceuvring in 
a certain area, and it was in this very area that 
certain “suspicious shadows” had been seep during 
the previous night. These shadows had been for- 
gotten. 

Of a sudden there occurred two tremendous 
explosions, and the flagship, the ‘ Petropavlosk,’ 
with Admiral Makarov on board, went down amidst a 
turmoil of smoke, steam, and flame. 

There was no panic in the fleet. It headed for 
Port Arthur. But another explosion, and another 
battleship, the ‘ Pobyeda,’ heeled slowly over. Then 
a panic ensued, and the ships opened fire in all 
directions. 

“ Mingled with the thunder of the guns came cries 
such as : ‘ It’s all up with us ! ’ — ‘ Fire, fire ! ’ — 
‘ Save yourselves ! ’ The men had completely lost 
their heads.” ^ 

Order was quickly restored, and the fleet returned 
into port. But the Eussian spirit was broken. It 
was not the loss of the battleships, though now they 
had but three left of the original seven; it was 
the death of Admiral Makarov. “ We have lost our 

^ “ Easplata.” It is interesting to note that in the press there had 
been much talk of the submarines which the Japanese were reported 
to have secretly constructed. Perhaps the Russian sailors in Port 
Arthur had heard these rumours. There were also rumours that the 
Russians had conveyed submarines overland to Port Arthur ; and 
when later, Japanese ships of war were sunk by mines, the Japanese 
also were at first inclined to ascribe their misfortunes to submarines. 
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Head,” tHey said. He was the only man in whom 
they put faith, and he could not be replaced. 

On the 14th April, the day following, it was 
announced that Admiral Alexiev would assume com- 
mand of the fleet pending the arrival of a new 
Commander, and on the 15th he arrived at Port 
Arthur. Then, according to Commander Semenoff, 
matters reverted to their condition before the arrival 
of Makarov; the “most obedient servants” once 
more raised their heads and ruled the roost. The 
display of initiative and originality which Makarov 
had so carefully fostered during his short tenure of 
command was again suppressed, and, once again, 
nobody dared to act without orders. And as no 
orders to act were issued the fleet quickly reverted to 
its purely passive attitude. The maxim, “ Be careful, 
and risk nothing” was again in force; the new 
flagship — ^the old one having been cleared of all 
unnecessary woodwork with a view to battle during 
Makarov’s regime — was now fitted up with cabins, 
partitions, bulkheads, wall-paper, and furniture, as a 
residence for the Viceroy and his staff. The flagship 
was evidently no longer intended for use. 

On the night of the 2nd-3rd May the Japanese 
made another attempt to block the mouth of the 
harbour. The attempt was made with seven vessels 
on this occasion. Commander Semenoff states that 
the gallantry of the crews of these vessels was 
“simply fabulous”; but they failed, owing, appa- 
rently, to the careful precautions which had been 
adopted by Admiral Makarov before his deatL The 
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Japanese, however, believed that they had succeeded. 
A few men only of the crews of these vessels managed 
to escape in boats ; some men were picked up on the 
following day by the Eussians ; but most of them 
were killed by projectiles or explosives or drowned ; 
some of those who reached land refused to surrender, 
but continued fighting till killed. 

On the 3rd May the “ first confused but ominous 
rumours ” of the battle of the Yalu reached the Port 
Arthur garrison. Was it really true, they asked, that 
the Eussians had lost 2000 men and twenty guns? 
“ Our guns in their hands ? How could this be 
possible ? ” 

On the 5th May, by order of the Czar, the Viceroy 
suddenly left Port Arthur in a special train for 
Mukden, leaving the command of the squadron to 
Admiral Vitgefb, the command of the Kuan-tung 
Peninsula to General Stessel, and the command of the 
fortress to General Smirnov. 

The reason for the sudden departure of the Viceroy 
was the disembarkation of Japanese troops at Pi-tzu- 
wo. The last attempt of the Japanese to block Port 
Arthur was undertaken to prevent all possibility 
of interference by the Eussian fleet with the landing. 
It had been commonly known in Port Arthur as early 
as the 28th April that the Japanese were preparing to 
land at Pi-tzu-wo ; they had landed in that same 
neighbourhood in the war with China in 1894; and 
they were now placing booms and mines across the 
passages between the Elliot Islands as a protection 
for their transports against torpedo attack. 
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Thus this Japanese disembarkation did not come as 
a surprise to the troops in Port Arthur. But that 
was hardly the case with the Viceroy or General 
Kuropatkin and the Headquarters Staff. These had 
received conflicting information which pointed to 
landings in the neighbourhood of Ying-Kou and 
of Kaiping, of Antung and of Ta-Ku-Shan, as 
well as of Pi-tzu-wo. It was impossible to say for 
certain which of these was the true point of landing 
and which merely feints to distract attention. Thus 
a fleet of transports was known to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of Antung and Ta-Ku-Shan ; ^ and as, after 
the battle of the Yalu, the Kussian cavalry had 
instinctively withdrawn from the coast-line about 
Ta-Ku-Shan, there was no means of ascertaining 
whether the Japanese were, or were not, landing 
at that place. As a matter of fact, information was 
received that a landing had already commenced. 
But then, again, information had been received that 
a landing was to take place at Ying-Kou, and the 
Kussians were engaged in making preparations to 
resist it. Then, on the 25th April, the Russian 
cruisers from Vladivostok had destroyed a Japanese 
transport with troops on board in the neighbour- 
hood of Gensan, and shortly after that date a 
squadron of Japanese war vessels had appeared off 
Vladivostok. 

^This was probably the transport fleet of eighty vessels conveying 
the 2nd Army. This fleet anchored at Chinampo to await the result of 
the attempt to block Port Arthur on the night of the 2nd-3rd May. 
Admiral Togo reported that he had been successful, upon which the 
transport fleet jsailed for Pi-tzu-wo. 
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Commander Semenoff points out that the Japanese 
were masters in the art of maintaining secrecy ; 
and he compares them in this respect with the 
Kussians. As for the latter, nothing could be 
kept secret; the words “secret,” “most secret,” 
“ confidential,” had been so commonly employed 
in peace time that they had lost all significance. 
It was sufficient to mark a document as secret to 
ensure that everybody should commence to talk 
about it. 

But with the Japanese it was very different. Not 
only could they keep secret their designs, but even 
their losses were not divulged. Thus the battleship 
‘ Yashima’ struck a mine on the 15th May ; but that 
this ship had been lost was not definitely known to 
the world until after the Battle of Tsushima at the 
end of the war. But more than that, they would not 
even permit the news of victories to be published to 
the world, unless it was to their advantage that it 
should be known. A case was reported in the British 
press of the editor of a Japanese newspaper who 
was arrested and tried for divulging information to 
the enemy; he had, without authority, reported a 
victory ! This was one of the methods by which 
the Japanese maintained secrecy. But they appear 
to have recognised that it is almost hopeless to pre- 
vent the leakage of information if the adversary’s 
intelligence system is efficient; and that it is not 
sufficient to seek merely to prevent such leakage ; it 
is necessary also that, if the enemy obtains true 
information, he should at the same time obtain such 
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a mass of false that he will be unable to distinguish 
between true and untrue. 

The capacity displayed by a nation to circulate 
false information in time of war is sure evidence of 
the eflSciency of its preparation for war. For a most 
carefully organised intelligence system is necessary 
for the purpose ; it is not suflficient that the enemy 
should read false information in the neutral press ; 
he will not believe it — unless his spies also corrobo- 
rate it. As we shall see, the Kussians continually 
throughout this war received false information which 
materially influenced their strategy, while the 
Japanese managed to obtain accurate information. 
That the Russians were quite unprepared for war in 
respect of intelligence appears to be beyond doubt. 
Commander Semenoff states that he was called on 
to examine prisoners in that he had once — six years 
before — studied Chinese and Japanese for a year. 
He also asserts that in the “whole enormous Stas'" 
at Port Arthur “ there was not one person who was 
a thorough master of the Japanese language and 
characters.” The Japanese, on the other hand, had 
been careful to train large numbers of men in the 
study of the Russian language. 

It will be seen that the Russians were reduced to 
a species of divination if they desired to fathom 
the intentions of the Japanese, and thereby to locate 
the places at which they would land. "Would they 
land at Ta-Ku-Shan? Highly probable; for in so 
doing their landing would be covered by their army, 
which had just won a victory on the Yalu. But, on 
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the other hand, a landing at that place would not 
enable them to isolate Port Arthur or to utilise the 
railway. A landing at Pi-tzu-wo would enable them 
to do both ; but, on the other hand, it was a more 
dangerous proceeding; for the Japanese transports 
might be attacked by the Eussian fleet; or the Japan- 
ese army might be attacked by Eussian troops when 
only half its force was ashore. Further, a landing 
at ying-Kou would enable the Japanese not only to 
isolate Port Arthur and to utilise the railway, but 
to seize a harbour. By a landing at this place, more- 
over, the Japanese overland communications would 
be materially shortened. But, on the other hand, 
any force landing at this place would be separated 
by a great distance and by a practically impassable 
country without lateral roads from the Japanese Talu 
army; and it would, consequently, be liable to be 
attacked by the whole Eussian army. The transport 
fleet conveying the troops and, thereafter, the trans- 
ports conveying supplies for this army, must also 
pass in close proximily to Port Arthur and the 
Eussian fleet. 

At which of these places would the Japanese land ? 
We may be sure that General Kuropatkin gave con- 
siderable thought to the subject; but the result 
seems to have been that the Eussians expected a 
Japanese landing at Ying-Kou and Ta-Ku-Shan, and 
regarded the Japanese preparations off Pi-tzu-wo as a 
mere feint to distract attention. They accordingly made 
preparations to resist the landing at Ying-Kou, though 
a careful watch was also kept on the shore at Pi-tzu-wo. 
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Now the Russians had fully recognised earlier that 
the Japanese might land at Pi-tzu-wo and isolate 
Port Arthur by seizing the narrow isthmus at Nan- 
shan. They had, accordingly, when the Russian fleet 
suffered its first reverse, occupied this isthmus and 
fortified it. By this time, at the commencement of 
May, this isthmus had been strongly fortified ; heavy 
guns had been mounted, and obstacles had been 
constructed in front of the trenches. It was really 
essential for the Russians to hold this isthmus ; for 
if the Japanese gained possession of it, the fine port 
of Dalny, with its wharfs, docks, and railway, would 
also fall into their hands. 

But the Russian supreme leadership had been sur- 
prised — surprised by the sudden outbreak of hos- 
tilities, surprised by the defeat of the invincible 
Russian fleet, surprised by the defeat of the invincible 
Yalu detachment. The most pessimistic Russian had 
never brought himself to believe in the possibility of 
the defeat of the Russians on land — on the sea, yes, 
possibly, it was not their element; but on land — 
by the Japanese ! 

When troops are surprised in their bivouacs it is 
bad for those troops — the rest of the army laughs at 
them, and they burn with shame. But when the 
Commander-in-chief of an army is surprised, it is bad 
for the whole army ; it is also bad for bim , The army 
is apt to lose confidence in him, and his nerve is apt to 
be shaken. For a certaiu period of time — measurable 
by the force of the individual character of the m an — he 
loses the power to think clearly, calmly, and judiciously. 
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It seems probable that both Admiral Alexiev and 
General Kuropatkin, certainly the former, had lost, 
temporarily, the power to think clearly and calculate 
calmly. Besides, they were at cross purposes. 

General Kuropatkin proposed to leave Port Arthur 
to stand alone. It was a fortress ; it was fortified, 
garrisoned, and provisioned — what more could it 
want ? Of what use is a fortress which cannot stand 
alone ? It has been specially constructed with that 
one purpose in view — for the purpose of denying a 
certain locality to the enemy for a certain period of 
time. If it cannot fulfil its purpose it is useless — 
worse than useless, indeed, for instead of being the 
servant, it becomes the master, and the strategy of 
the field army must be modified to guarantee its 
security. As will be remembered, General Kuropatkin 
had feared that if Port Arthur were weakly garrisoned 
it might become his master, and he had therefore 
urged that the garrison should be increased. Now 
he wished to put into execution his original plan, to 
avoid the defeat of detachments, and to delay the 
enemy while gradually withdrawing, if necessary back 
to Harbin. By the defeat on the Yalu he had already 
had one detachment beaten. He, apparently, wished 
to avoid such another defeat at all costs. Hence, at 
the commencement of May, when Japanese troops 
appeared at Feng-huang-Cheng, and when rumours 
were rife of Japanese landings at Ta-Ku-Shan, Pi-tzu- 
wo, and Kaiping, he commenced to consider the 
advisability of preparing to withdraw from Liao-yang. 
He had had fortifications constructed at Liao-yang 
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and further south, at the Fen-shui-ling passes, also at 
Mukden and Tieh-ling. But he bj no means proposed 
to fight pitched battles in these fortified positions; 
he intended to utilise them merely as a means of 
delaying and exhausting the enemy. And, in the 
meantime, it was necessary to evacuate a part of the 
stores from Liao-yang, leaving nothing but fighting 
troops with their actual requirements in the shape of 
supplies, ammunition, transport, etc., and it was 
necessary to withdraw the detachments between 
Kaiping and Nan-shan. There was a Eussian detach- 
ment at Telissu and at Pu-lan-tien; and when, on 
the 4th May, 10,000 Japanese were reported to have 
landed at Pi-tzu-wo, it was ordered to withdraw by 
rail to Liao-yang on the 6th; for there was the 
danger that it might be overwhelmed by the Japanese 
forces landing at Pi-tzu-wo, or out off if they landed 
at Kaiping or Ying-Kou. If the Japanese ventured 
to land at Ying-Kou, he might find an opportunity 
for a blow at them. But it would depend on the 
position and strength of the other Japanese army 
ffom the Yalu. If that army were strong and ener- 
getic it might strike his left flank and line of com- 
munication at Liao-yang when the bulk of his force 
was engaged at Ying-Kou. That was a danger to be 
guarded against at aU costs; for it would mean a 
decisive battle before the Eussians were ready — the 
one thing of aU others that the Japanese would 
naturally desire. And his one line of communication, 
a single railway line — ^if the Japanese seized that 
behind him, his army was ruined, it must surrender, 
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and then good-bye to all hopes of ultimate victory ; 
for the Japanese might even reach Harbin and cut off 
Vladivostok before sufficient troops could be brought 
from Russia to oppose them. If, on the other hand, 
he was able to execute his project — to delay the 
Japanese while avoiding defeat in detail, to slowly 
retire, to improve the Siberian Railway, to gradually 
strengthen his army, then, in six months or a year, 
perhaps, he would be able to assume the offensive 
with overwhelming forces, driving the Japanese back 
through Manchuria, back through Korea, back into 
their own islands, and, ultimately, invade those islands. 

A perfectly logical scheme, was it not ? It turned 
on this : Was Port Arthur able to hold out for the 
required period ? Would the Russian rulers and the 
Russian people brook these delays ? would they brook 
the idea of a Russian fortress besieged without an 
attempt to relieve it ? They must brook it, or they 
must brook something worse. Quite so. But “ the 
best laid schemes o’ mice and men gang aft agley ” — 
especially when there is a Viceroy who is also Com- 
mander-in-chief, and when a beleaguered fortress 
enters into the question. 

Admiral Alexiev arrived at Liao-yang on the 6th 
May. Before the outbreak of hostilities none so con- 
fident as he that Port Arthur was safe in all eventu- 
alities. But in the very teeth of his “ fleet in being” 
the Japanese had landed troops in north-western 
Korea; and now they were reported to be about to 
land wherever they chose, even within about seventy 
miles of Port Arthur. 
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His theory of the fleet in being was evidently a 
false one. As early as the 25th April the chief of his 
staff telegraphed from Port Arthur to General 
Kuropatkin stating that the Viceroy “ considered it 
essential that if the fortress were attacked, the field 
army should support it as energetically and rapidly 
as possible.” On May 16th, when the news of the 
landing of the Japanese at Pi-tzu-wo had been de- 
finitely confirmed, the Viceroy questioned whether 
the place “ would be able to hold out for more than 
two or three months, in spite of all the steps taken to 
strengthen the defences.”^ It appears that the fortress 
had been provisioned for a garrison of twelve bat- 
talions for a period of one year ; and that, as that 
garrison had been increased to twenty-seven battalions, 
it could not now hold out for more than six months.* 

General Stessel evidently regarded the situation 
of the fortress as serious ; for at this time he appealed 
continuously for the assistance of the field army. 

If the Russian field army was to “support the 
fortress energetically and rapidly ” it must evidently 
not only not retreat beyond Liao-yang, but must be 
prepared to advance south to attack the Japanese. 

Here was the fortress already, before the siege had 
even commenced, usurping the functions of the master 
instead of the servant of strategy. 

In the meantime, on the 5th May, the disembarka- 
tion of the 2nd Japanese Army had commenced 

Russian Army and the Japanese War^ vol. ii. p. 213. Compare 
with his reply to General Kuropatkin's telegram of the 24th February 

(p. 106). 

® Conf&ences^ vol. i. app. 3. 
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near Pi-tzu-wo, between the Ta-sha and Li-lan 
Eivers. A few Eussian scouts were to be seen on 
a low bill wbicb overlooks tbe landing-place ; but 
a few shells from the Japanese cruisers drove them 
off. A covering force of 100 bluejackets were then 
put ashore, wading waist deep some 1200 yards. 
These occupied the hill and raised the Japanese 
standard. The troops immediately commenced to 
disembark. They also must wade waist deep a dis- 
tance of 1200 yards. On the 6th it came on to 
blow, and the disembarkation had to be suspended. 
G-eneral Oku, who conunanded the 2nd Army, being 
concerned lest the troops already ashore should be 
attacked, selected a more sheltered spot a few miles 
to the southward and continued the disembarkation 
in spite of the weather. 

The Japanese fleet had taken the most careful 
precautions to avert the possibility of interference 
with their disembarkation by the Eussian fleet. The 
passages between the various islands of the Elliot 
group had been blocked by booms and mine-fields ; 
the fairway between the islands and the mainland 
was completely blocked against hostile torpedo craft. 
The transports had anchored in shallow water so that 
if a vessel was sunk, its upper works would still be 
above water. Finally, the whole Japanese fleet wa3 
in readiness to attack the Eussian fleet if it managed 
to come out of the harbour. 

The first troops to land had despatched a small 
force to out the railway at Pu-lan-tien. It consisted 
of 1 J battalions and 3 squads of pioneers. It started 
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at 7 p.m. on the 5th, arrived at its destination at 
8 p.m. on the 6th, drove off some Russians, cut 
the railway, and returned to the landing-place on 
the 7th, some fifty miles in forty-eight hours by the 
worst of roads. On the 7th another detachment was 
despatched to cut the railway some distance south of 
Pu-lan-tien; it also accomplished its task successfully, 
and returned. 

On the morning of the 10th, Russian cavalry 
appeared in front of the troops holding the covering 
position, but made no attempt to interfere with the 
landing. 

By the 13 th the bulk of the 2nd Army had 
landed. It consisted of the 1st, 3rd, and 4th 
Divisions with the 1st Artillery Brigade. Bach 
division consisted of 12 battalions of infantry, 1 
regiment (3 squadrons) of cavalry, 36 guns, and 
1 battalion (3 companies) of engineers. 

The 1st Artillery Brigade consisted of 3 regiluents 
of artillery, or 108 guns. 

Thus between the 5th and 13th May a Japanese 
army numbering about 35,000 men ^ had landed with- 
in seventy nules of the Russian fieet in Port Arthur. 
It had been conveyed in eighty transports, which, 
when moored in line, occupied eighteen miles of water. 
And yet the Russian fleet made no attempt to 
interrupt the disembarkation or to strike a blow at 
this force which, for the time being, was helpless. 
Could a single cruiser or destroyer get in amongst 


*TIie whole army numbered some 40,000 men, but the landing 
was not complete by the 13th. 
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these merchant vessels either in the open sea or 
whUe the disembarkation was in progress, there was 
a fair prospect that a panic would ensue; ships 
might foul or collide in their efforts to escape, or 
they might run aground — at least, they might 
scatter! None could foresee the results of such a 
panic; it would, perhaps, delay the disembarkation 
for some weeks ; it might amount to a great victory 
for the Russians. Here, surely, was a case in which 
the advantages to be gained were more than worth 
the risks to be run. 

This was the view adopted by the subordinate 
ranks of the Russian fleet; and we read in “Ras- 
plata” that, as day followed day and nothing was 
attempted, though the Japanese were known to be 
landing, “suppressed indignation prevailed through- 
out the squadron, and grew from day to day.” 

“As a matter of fact,” Commander Semenoff con- 
tinues, “ we still had available three undamaged 
battleships, one armoured, three first class, and one 
second class protected cruisers, four gunboats, and 
over twenty destroyers. With this force we could 
unquestionably have undertaken something, against 
the disembarkation which was taking place only 
60 miles from us.” 

Had any one of the subordinate officers of this 
fleet been in command at Port Arthur there is no 
question but he would have taken the fleet to sea — 
and it would have been destroyed ! Probably ; for 
the whole Japanese fleet was concentrated between 
Port Arthur and the landing-place in readiness to 
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meet this very attempt on the part of the Russians. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all the Japanese precau- 
tions — and they were very thorough — one or two 
Russian ships of war might have got through, 
especially in view of the morning mist, and of the 
fact that the Japanese believed that they had suc- 
cessfully sealed up Port Arthur on the last attempt 
of the 2nd-3rd May. If Admiral Makarov had 
still been in the land of the living, unquestionably 
the attempt would have been made. 

Let us glance at the point of view of the Russian 
leaders in Port Arthur. “ So as to calm the 
general excitement,” Commander Semenoff writes, 
“the ‘higher circles’ started the rumour that our 
inactivity was part of General Xuropatkin’s plan of 
operations. It was even said that the General had 
asked the Viceroy not to interfere with the landing 
of the Japanese to the eastward of Port Arthur, 
as he feared a landing at Ying-Kou. Of course, no 
one could doubt our being victorious on land.” . . . 
“It was maintained that it would be better not 
to risk OUT ships just now. The squadron must be 
saved up for the moment when the Japanese were 
not to be allowed to return. The weU-known maxim 
of ‘be careful and risk nothing’ somewhat dis- 
credited these rumours. Still, no other explanation 
was forthcoming.”^ 

Commander Semenoff appears to be right in dis- 
crediting these rumours, for General Kuropatkin 
gives no hint in his book that he desired the fleet 
^ “ Rasplata.” 
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to remain inactive. Quite tlie reverse, indeed, for 
he writes : “ As I have already pointed out, our 
fleet scarcely assisted the army at all; for while 
taking shelter in Port Arthur, it did not attempt 
to prevent the enemy’s disembarkation. Three 
Japanese armies — ^those of Oku, Nodzu, and Nogi — 
landed unhindered on the Liao-tung peninsula; the 
forces of Oku and Nogi actually landed close to 
where our squadron was lying.” ^ 

According to Commander Semenoff the inactivity 
of the Russian fleet was due solely to Admiral 
Alexiev, the Viceroy. He had stamped out initia- 
tive, and thereby destroyed all offensive spirit. The 
one is the corollary of the other. He had converted 
the flagship into a drawing-room — setting an 
example of passivity; for a ship fitted up as a 
drawing-room is evidently not intended to fight. 
Before leaving Port Arthur he “prescribed the pro- 
gramme of our future activity,” by which Commander 
Semenoff means that he laid down that the fleet was 
to remain inactive. Before leaving Port Arthur 
the Viceroy had interviewed the commanders of the 
two destroyer flotillas, had urged them to attempt 
something to interfere with the Japanese landing, 
and had finally directed them to “ talk it over with 
Admiral Vitgeffc.” ^ 

On the 6th May the Viceroy telegraphed to Adnairal 
Vitgeft ; “ Destroyer attacks against the enemy’s 

1 The Rniadan Army and the Ja/panese Wa/r^ voL i. p. 236. General 
Nodzu afterwards assumed command of the 4th Army, which landed 
at Ta-Ku-Shan; while General Nogi commanded the besieging army. 

^British Off, Naval and Military, 
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transports very desirable, and very important for the 
defence of the fortress. The enemy’s transports are 
all now within the radius of action of our destroyers.”^ 
Admiral Vitgeft thereupon convened a Council of 
War which decided that in view of the weakness of 
the Eussian fleet any such enterprise must mean 
annihilation, in which case the Baltic fleet on its 
arrival would receive no support from Port Arthur. 
Further, that a sortie by destroyers alone was doomed 
to failure and was objectless. This conclusion was 
telegraphed to the Viceroy, 

According to Commander Semenoff, however, this 
Council of War was merely a matter of form ; and 
it arrived at the decision at which it was required to 
arrive. “The minutes,” he writes, “commenced 
with a statement to the effect that the Squadron 
was momentarily in such a situation that active 
enterprise had no chance of success. On these 
grounds, therefore, all its means must be utilised 
for the defence of Port Arthur until better times 
came round again.” This decision was known in 
the fleet as the “Great Edict of Kenunciation by 
the Navy.” Many guns were now withdrawn from 
the ships of war for the land defences. Thereafter, 
the navy despaired. There was to be one more 
flicker to show that life still existed. 

“But why,” asked Commander Semenoff of a 
member of the Council, “does it not appear any- 

1 “ Rasplata.” The British Official History does not, unfortunately, 
quote the text of this telegram, though it mentions that the telegram 
was sent. The volume of the Russian Offiaud History dealing with 
this period has not yet been published. 
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where that all this was simply ordered by the 
Viceroy ? Why this comedy of the Council of War ? 
On these minutes of the proceedings, the most 
important signature, the Viceroy’s, is missiug; his 
name is not even mentioned. Such as it now stands 
this paper will in the end be your ‘ charge sheet.’ ” 

Commander Semenoff practically maintains that 
the Viceroy, rendered nervous for his own prospects 
by the defeats of the Kussians, was now endeavouring 
to cover himself and to thrust the responsibility on 
to the shoulders of subordinates. 

It will be seen that the Viceroy’s telegram was 
more of a suggestion than a definite order; yet the 
Viceroy, who had but just left the spot and could 
grasp the situation at first hand, was the only man 
able to judge whether or no the Eussian fleet should 
risk annihilation in the attempt to interfere with 
the Japanese disembarkation. He, moreover, was the 
only man able to judge whether it was wise to des- 
patch the Eussian fleet to certain annihilation, with 
the one idea of destroying a certain number of the 
Japanese ships of war, and so facilitating the task 
of the Baltic fleet on its arrival. Yet there seems to 
be no doubt that he left Port Arthur without giving 
a definite decision, but left the decision of these 
momentous questions to a subordinate. 

It has been necessary to enter into this question 
inasmuch as the Viceroy was Commander-in-chief 
of all the armed forces in the Far East; and the 
personality, capacity, and knowledge of the Com- 
mander-in-chief is all important — “ In war, one 
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man is everything ; the rest are nothing.” If, 
then, Commander Semenoff’s assertions are true,’- we 
need seek no further for the reason of the Bussian 
defeats both by sea and land. The Japanese describe 
Admiral Alexiev as a man of great talent, but, as a 
strategist and diplomat, of unknown value. He is 
also described as “the inflexible Admiral Alexiev.” 
Of his inflexibility there is no doubt, of his talent 
there is no doubt, of his resolution there is no doubt. 
But, aceordiug to Commander • Semenoflf, there is 
reason to doubt whether he possessed that moral 
courage — ^to bear the respopsibiLity for a great 
decision in time of peril — ^which is so essential in a 
leader. We have already found reason to doubt his 
knowledge of strategy. When knowledge is lacking, 
the virtues of inflexibility and resolution are apt to 
become a curse rather than a blessing, for they take 
a false direction. Thus Alexiev’s inflexibility was, 
according to Commander Semenoff, directed to the 
suppression of originality and initiative, and, therefore, 
of the offensive spirit. When knowledge is deficient, 
talent also is apt to become a curse rather than 
a blessing; for it gives birth to vanity, and vanity 
in a leader, unless he be a genius, is usually a sure 
precursor of defeat. 

An interesting point in this connection to the 
student of war, is that, so often, the subordinate 

^Commander Semenoff appears to have ‘‘kicked over the traces” 
in sheer disgust and mortification that the service of which he was 
so proud and to which he had devoted his life should have played so 
poor a part. In such circumstances a man may be relied on to blurt 
out the truth, so far as he knows it. 
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ranks of an armed force see easily and clearly the 
one necessary, vigorous, and bold course that must, 
at all costs, be adopted; whereas the leaders see 
only its boldness, and cannot see its necessity. Is 
it, as the juniors affirm, that with increasing age 
there comes a loss of courage? Or is it, as the 
seniors assert, that with responsibility there comes 
caution? Or is it a little bit of both? Or is it 
that the juniors “know nothing, and therefore fear 
nothing”? Or is it that youth, like Napoleon, sees 
but one thing — the essential; while the seniors, 
like the generals of whom Napoleon spoke, seeing 
too many things at once, lose sight of the essential ? 

There is one fact which stands out in the history of 
war. The old man of vast knowledge and experience 
is often magnificent as a leader, when the force he 
controls is perfect; but an emergency, when the 
weapon must be both fashioned and wielded simul- 
taneously, seems to require the genius, energy, and 
daring of youth. 

That appears to have been the case with the 
Russians. A young man wielding the inefficient 
weapon, the Russian fleet, might stUl, by his energy 
and daring, have wrested victory from the hands 
of the old, experienced, and very wise Japanese 
leaders. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE BATTLE OF NAN-SHAN AND THE ISOLATION 
OF POET AETHTJK.1 

Geneeal Oku, commanding the 2nd Japanese Army, 
had received instructions to land on the Liao-tung 
Peninsula, when opportunity offered, to occupy the 
line Ta-sha River — Pu-lan-tien on the north, and 
the line Chin-Chou — Dalny on the south, and so 
form a base of operations from which to attack 
the enemy in co-operation with the 1st Army,, 

Let us notice, at the very outset, the breadth of 
these instructions. General Oku was told merely 
what was required of him, but the method by 
which he should execute his instructions was left 
entirely to his own decision. There was none of 
the petty interference to which General Sasulitch 
had been subjected. 

On the 13th May, when the bulk of the 2nd Army 
had disembarked, the information at the disposal of 
the J apanese was as follows : There was a brigade 
of Russian infantry at Chin-Chou, with detachments 
at Nan-shan, Shih-san-li-tai and Liu-chia-kao. At 
Dalny and Talienwan, there were forces of Russians, 

^The Russian Official History of this period has not yet been 
published. 
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strength unknown. The isthmus at Nan-shan was 
known to have been fortified. There were petty 
detachments at Pu-lan-tien and Wa-fang-tien, and 
one army corps behind these at Ying-Kou and Kai- 
ping. 

General Oku’s instructions involved the capture 
of Dalny, and, therefore, of Nan-shan ; and the danger 
existed that, while he was employed in this direction, 
he might be attacked from the northward. Time 
was, therefore, of importance ; and it was also essen- 
tial to “amuse” — to use Napoleon’s expression — 
the Eussians at Kaiping, and so prevent their 
movement south. General Oku therefore decided to 
commence his operations on the 15 th without wait- 
ing for the 5th Division and the 1st Cavalry Brigade, 
which were expected to arrive shortly. On the 15 th, 
accordingly, the 3rd and 4th Divisions moved out, 
and occupied a line from Pu-lan-tien to the ferry over 
the Ta-sha Kiver (where the road from Pi-tzu-wo to 
Chin-Chou crosses the river). 

The 1st Division was ordered to advance south 
towards Chin-Chou. A reserve of five battalions 
of the 3rd and 4th Divisions, and the 1st Artillery 
Brigade was kept near the place of disembarkation. 

On the evening of the 14th, however, information 
was received that the Kussian brigade at Chin-Chou 
had been reinforced from Port Arthur to a strength 
of one division, while it was found that the Eussian 
detachments to the north were retreating, and that 
there was therefore no immediate danger to be appre- 
hended from that quarter. 
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General Oku now decided to move the bulk of the 
4th Division,^ together with a portion of the 1st 
Artillery Brigade, to the south to reinforce the 1st 
Division, and with these to strike at the Russians 
at Chin-Chou. He also arranged for co-operation 
by the navy. Ships of war were to bombard the 
coast between Kaiping and Ying-Kou on the 15th 
and 16th to attract the enemy’s attention f and, 
on the l7th, they were to co-operate in the attack 
on Nan-shan from Chin-Chou and Talien Bays. In 
the meantime the 1st and 4th Divisions were to 
occupy the hills north and north-east of Chin-Chou, 
and to attack the Russians on the 17th. 

On the 15th the 1st Cavalry Brigade and 5th 
Division commenced to disembark. On the 16th 
the 1st Division, moving in two columns, one by 
the road Pi-tzu-wo — Chin-Chou, the other by the 
eastern coast roads, gained touch with the Russians, 
who were posted on the hills some five to six miles 
north-east of Chin-Chou. The Russians slowly with- 
drew when the Japanese advanced guards came into 
action against them, but again showed front further 
back. They again retreated, however, and by 3 p.m. 
the Japanese had gained possession of Shih-san-li-tai 
and the heights of Mount Sampson. During this 
action the 4th Division had only been able to reach 

1 One brigade was left behind with the 3rd Division. 

2 This demonstration had the desired effect, for General Kuropatkin 
wrote on the 17th May to General Stessel as follows: “We are 
expecting the disembarkation of the Third Army on the coast 
between Kai-ping and Newchnang” {British Official History^ Naval 
and Military^ pp. 155, 156). 
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a point on the railway some three to four miles north 
of Shih-san-li-tai. 

General Oku, feeling certain that the isthmus at 
Nan-shan would be strongly held, now decided to halt 
on the line the troops had reached, to reconnoitre 
the enemy, to await the disembarkation of the 5th 
Division, with it to replace the 3rd Division, and 
to bring up the latter for the blow he intended to 
deliver. 

The Kussians had retreated on Chin-Chou. They 
had had four to five battalions with eight to twelve 
guns engaged. This force had been ordered out by 
the Commandant of the Peninsula to clear the line 
for the passage of a train-load of sick and civilians. 
It had accomplished its purpose, and delayed the 
Japanese admirably. 

On the following days reconnaissances of the 
Eussians at Chin-Chou and Nan-shan were executed. 
As a result the Japanese ascertained that Chin-Chou 
was held by a few infantry and cavalry only. Nan- 
shan was strongly held and fortified, and further 
entrenchments were being hastily constructed. There 
were emplacements for ten batteries on the hill; 
heavy guns had also been mounted. The hill com- 
manded the whole valley as far as Mount Sampson. 
About two miles behind Nan-shan {i.e. to the south of 
it) there was a high ridge from which the Russians 
could bring artillery fire to sweep the flanks of 
Nan-shan hill. 

On the other hand, there were no positions for the 
Japanese field artillery ; and the guns must come 
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into action in the low ground, and in the open. The 
Japanese had no heavy artillery. Unless the navy 
could co-operate from the bays on either flank of the 
position, the attack must be purely frontal. But 
these bays were believed to be sown with mines, 
and it would take a long time to clear them. The 
possession of Nan-shan was, moreover, necessary before 
serious attempts could be made to clear these mine- 
fields. Hence there was nothing for it but a frontal 
attack, with such assistance as the navy could manage 
to give. The idea of relinquishing the attempt to 
“carry" this “impregnable” position never entered 
into the heads of the Japanese leaders or men. 

BATTLE OF NAN-SHAN, 26th MAY, 1904. 

By the 23rd May the preliminary dispositions for 
the attack on Chin-Chou and Nan-shan had been com- 
pleted. The bulk of the 5th Division was ashore 
and had repkced the 3rd Division on the line Ta-sha 
Eiver — Pu-lan-tien. The 4th Division, west of the 
railway line, was a few miles north of Chin-Chou ; 
the 1st Division was in the centre ; the 3rd Division 
was on the left about Mount Sampson. 

General Oku’s intention was to attack on the 25 th. 
The divisions received orders to be in readiness to 
attack by daylight, at which time Chin-Chou was 
to be assaulted. 

The scheme broke through, however, as, owing to 
bad weather, the co-operation of the navy could not 
take place. The attack on Chin-Chou was, neverthe- 
less, delivered in half-hearted fashion, and foiled. 
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General Oku now decided to defer the attack until 
the following day, and then to attack with or without 
the assistance of the navy. Chin-Chou was now to 
be captured during the night by the 4th Division, 
and the whole force was to be deployed by daylight 
in readiness to commence the attack on Nan-shan. 

The assault on Chin-Chou by the 4th Division 
before dawn on the 26th again failed. The town, 
iu the shape of a square, was enclosed by a 
high wall with gates in each side of it. The 1st 
Division, however, becoming aware of the failure 
of the 4th Division, promptly despatched two 
battalions to assault the eastern gate. This assault 
was successful, the greater portion of the garrison, 
which had consisted of one and a half companies 
of infantry with some field guns, being captured. 

At about 5.20 a.m. on the 26th, when the mist 
had cleared off, the Japanese guns opened fire. They 
were replied to by over fifty Kussian guns. At 
6 a.m. a Japanese flotilla^ entered Chin-Chou Bay, 
which, it was found, the Russians had neglected to 
mine, and opened with their heavy guns. In about 
an hour’s time the Russian fire slackened. 

In the meanwhile the infantry had advanced to the 
attack, the troops of the 4th Division moving along 
the sands, which were left bare by the receding tide. 
Now the Russian position was situated on a circle 
of hills, about a mile in diameter. Three spurs 
projected to the north, constituting a pronounced 

^ Consisting of four vessels mounting 4*7 inch to 10*2 inch guns, and 
four torpedo boats. 
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salient. This salient was, with its glacis-like slopes, 
naturally strong, and it had been rendered “well- 
nigh impregnable” by fortifications and a network 
of barbed-wire obstacles. The eastern face of the 
position was, if anything, stronger than the salient. 
But the western face had, for some unknown reason, 
been somewhat neglected. When, therefore, the 
Bussians observed the troops of the 4th Division 
advancing along the sands, they drew off three field 
batteries from the position and posted them on rising 
ground to the south-west, from whence they could 
bring a cross fire to bear on the sands. Hereupon 
the Japanese flotilla, believing that the Kussians were 
retreating, moved to a point from whence it could 
command the road and railway mto Port Arthur. 
The sudden cessation of its fiire enabled the Russians 
to concentrate their fire on the 4th Division, which 
suffered heavy losses. The Japanese flotilla was 
recalled by signal, but did not recommence its fire 
until 10 a.m. No attempt was made by the Russian 
fleet to interfere with this Japanese flotilla until after 
the battle was over, when a flotilla of destroyers came 
out from Port Arthur, but failed to find the Japanese 
vessels. The Japanese gunboats, however, were 
obliged to haul off at the fall of the tide about 
2 p.m. 

In the meantime the 1st Division had attempted 
to assault. The troops arrived within about 300 to 
400 yards of the Russian trenches. This attempt 
brought on the 1st Division the concentrated, fire 
of the defenders. At 10.30 a.m. the situation of 
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t.liifi division was so serious tliat General Oku found 
it necessary to push forward two battalions of the 
three which constituted his army reserve, while the 
artillery advanced to closer range. 

The 3rd Division, in its advance against the 
Eussian right, found itself enfiladed by Russian 
infantry on the southern shore of Hand Bay. It, 
nevertheless, progressed, reaching the railway line. 
But now the Russians brought a field battery into 
action against it from the neighbourhood of Ta-fang- 
shen ; while about 10 a.m. the gunboat ‘ Bobr,’ which 
had crept round from Port Arthur inside the mine- 
fields, came into action from Hand Bay against the 
left flank of the Japanese and continued in action 
until 2 p.m. 

The situation of the 3rd Division was by 11 a.m. 
so serious that General Oku found it necessary to 
reinforce it with the remaining battalion of his army 
reserve. 

At this time the Japanese advance was everywhere 
brought to a standstill, and, to make matters worse, 
it was reported that Russian troops were being con- 
veyed across Hand Bay in launches with the intention 
of counter-attacking the 3rd Division. There were 
no reserves with which to meet this counter-attack, 
but two companies of engineers and a squadron of 
cavalry were hastily scraped together and despatched 
to resist it. The counter-attack did not, however, 
take place, and, indeed, the Russians maintain that 
there never was any attempt at one, and that the 
launches full of Russian troops existed in the Japanese 
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imagination alone. The point is of interest as show- 
ing what great results might have been expected had 
such a counter-attack actually been delivered, and the 
fear of it was probably responsible for the Japanese 
belief that it was about to occur. 

The Japanese attack had failed, but they refused to 
give up the ground they had won. Frequent attempts 
were made to clear passages through the obstacles, 
but they also failed. Frequent telephone messages 
reached General Oku describing the “ almost desperate 
situation of the first line.” He had no reserves with 
which to intervene, and it is usually considered that 
in such circumstances the commander is powerless. 
But is it the ease? Wellington considered that 
Napoleon’s presence on the battlefield was equivalent 
to an additional 40,000 men. General Oku could 
not intervene with troops, but he could infuse his 
own spirit of inflexibility into his army. Had he at 
this juncture — the first battle in which the 2nd Army 
had been engaged — shown the slightest sign of waver- 
ing his army would have been beaten. The 4th 
Division had already suffered two repulses at Chin- 
Chou, though the place had been captured in the 
end. But he replied to the telephone messages as 
follows : “ The 1st Division to advance at all costs, 
the 4th and 3rd Divisions to act in concert with 
No. 1.” Here was no sign of wavering ; here 
was no sign even of excitement! AJl was as it 
should be, nothing unexpected had occurred ! From 
time to time there went forth that same order — 
“The 1st Division to advance at all costs; the 
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4th and 3rd Divisions to act in concert with 
No. 1." 

Here we see the virtue of inflexibility put to its 
true use. 

From 11 a.m. till 3.30 p.m. the situation remained 
unchanged, except that the artillery ammunition was 
giving out, and there were no reserves of it. 

At 3.30 p.m. General Oku ordered a renewed 
assault. But again it failed. 

Let us see what sort of work the Japanese were 
called on to perform. Here is an account by a Kussian 
artillery oificer : 

“ At last we get our chance ; the tide has fallen and 
the enemy is trying to turn our flank. What their 
strength was at the beginning I can’t say. Probably 
they had abeady suflered losses on our bont. What 
we had before our guns appeared to be a battalion, 
but they had colours, and had therefore once been a 
regiment.^ The enemy wheels towards the beach and 
comes straight at us : the men only advance with 
difficulty, wading in water up to the chest. The 
bottom is slippery clay ; we open fire : nearly every 
shot is a hit ; whoever is hit in the leg falls and is 
drowned, none of them rise again. They become 
fewer and fewer, but on they come. The colours 
move about, they pass from one hand to the other : 
still they are advancing. ‘ Load with shrapnel ! ’ I 
shout. ‘ Faster ! Faster ! ’ I no longer know what 
I order. Then I myself worked a gun — our losses 
were heavy. The wounded drag themselves along 

^ There were three battalions in a regiment. 
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and help to pass shell ; even the dead horses seem 
to come to life again. Only with the last man 
did the colours sink into the water; only then did 
I realize what we had felt at the thought — ‘The 
enemy will he on top of us at once.’ When every- 
thing was over and we only had the smooth 
surface of the sea before us, there were many 
volunteers to look for the colours. We thought 
that the flag might float up : it did not. The last 
bearer did not let go his grasp. The flag lies 
buried with him in the deep mud.”^ 

Let us now glance at the Eussians. In the trenches 
on Nan-shan there were posted eight companies of 
infantry, with two scout detachments. In local 
reserve were 1-|- companies. In general reserve were 
two companies.® In all, 2700 bayonets, supported by 
a powerful force of artillery with machine guns, under 
General Nadyein, were holding the Nan-shan position. 

Away in rear, on the ridge about three miles behind 
Nan-shan, were posted three regiments of infantry, 
while one infantry regiment with a battery was 
still further in rear at the railway station of Nan- 
Kuan-ling. 

In all, some 17,000 men with 114 guns, under the 
command of General Fock, who was at the railway 
junction at Ta-fang-shen, were available. 

Before 3.30 p.m. both the local and general reserves 
had been exhausted, and General Nadyein had sent 

1 “ Easplata." 

2 There were four companies in each battalion, twelve companies 
in a regiment. 
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back for two battalions. General Fock bad refused 
them. Again, at about 4 p.m., General Nadyein 
had applied for reinforcements, but they did not 
arrive until 6 p.m., when two companies only arrived. 
The bulk of these were sent to the left flank, where 
the Russians had suffered severely. 

But, in the meantime, at 5 p.m.. General Oku had 
decided to use up the last of his artillery ammunition 
in an attempt to overwhelm the Russian machine guns. 
At the same time another assault was delivered. The 
troops of the 4th Division, wading further round 
through the sea, got further round the Russian left, 
and about 7.20 p.m. captured two redoubts just as 
the Russian reinforcements arrived. Almost simul- 
taneously the 1st and 3rd Divisions succeeded in 
passing the obstacles in front of them and in assault- 
ing the position. 

But the evacuation of the position had already 
commenced at 6.45 p.m. in consequence of an order 
from General Stessel. General Fock had reported 
that the situation was extremely critical. On the 
17 th May General Kuropatkin had written to 
General Stessel as follows : “ It appears highly 
desirable that General Fock’s troops, and the guns on 
the Nan-shan position, should be withdrawn in good 
time, otherwise it will be a case of more trophies, 
perhaps 40 guns, falling into the hands of the 
enemy, a calamity which would have a most depress- 
ing effect on the troops.” ^ 

During their retreat the Russians were caught in 

^ Ojffl. Hist, Naval and Mit<i p. 156. 
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closed masses by tbe Japanese artillery, whicb bad 
hurried up. Their losses were 1100 men and 70 
guns, of whom 650 men were killed and wounded 
during the retreat. The Japanese lost nearly 5000 
men. 

Of the 17,000 men available the Kussians employed 
some 3000 only, and it was these 3000 who, it would 
seem, suffered all the losses. If the whole available 
force had been employed would the Japanese have 
succeeded ? Who can say ? A Russian counter-stroke 
by fresh troops, supported by renewed artillery 
fire — there was plenty of ammunition available at 
Nan-Kuan-ling — ^might well have given the Rus- 
sians a victory. But such a counter-attack must 
have been purely frontal ; and judging by the later 
battles of this war, frontal counter-attacks are repulsed 
with severe losses. General Kuropatkin’s order, how- 
ever, evidently did not contemplate a fight to a finish 
on the Nan-shan position. Rather than risk the 
defeat of another detachment he preferred that the 
isthmus, together with Dalny, should fall into the 
hands of the Japanese. True, it had been in- 
tended to destroy the wharves and docks, but the 
Russian retreat was too hasty. Yet it was with a 
view to guarding Dalny that Ta-lien Bay had been 
mined and the isthmus fortified. £8000 and three 
months of labour had already been expended on these 
fortifications.^ Why, then, had so much money and 

^The original peace estimate for the fortification of Nan-shan 
was £1900. This sum was refused, and the ultimate defences, con- 
structed hurriedly, cost £8000. 
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labour been expended on this isthmus if it was not 
intended to hold it to the last ? The answer appears 
to be that — as so often happens in war — the defeated 
generals had not definitely decided whether or no the 
isthmus should be held to the last. 

Let us glance at the problem from their point of 
view. 

The object was to hold Port Arthur and guard the 
fleet. The available garrison was barely sufficient to 
hold the fortress of Port Arthur ; it had already been 
found necessary to land seamen firom the fleet, and 
to withdraw guns from the ships of war. 

The isthmus of Nan-shan was some thirty miles 
distant from Port Arthur in a straight line ; while the 
coast-line of the peninsula measured about a hundred 
miles. There were numerous bays in the peninsula, 
not all of which had been mined. Pigeon Bay, 
notably, from which the Japanese fleet had bom- 
barded the fortress, was not mined, and was not 
even under the guns of the fortress. Supposing the 
Japanese landed at one of these bays, and intervened 
between the Nan-shan isthmus and the fortress. The 
troops at Nan-shan might then be cut off, in which 
case the garrison at Port Arthur would probably 
prove insufficient to hold the place against assault. 
And neither would much warning be given of such a 
landing, nor would any attempt be made to interfere 
with it from seaward; for the fleet was clearly 
helpless. Then, the fortifications at Nan-shan were 
by no means complete. And, besides, the harbour 
at Dalny was protected merely by mine-fields and a 
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few guns. It was probable that tbe Japanese navy — 
in the absence of all interference by the Russian 
navy — would quickly clear away those mines and 
seize Dalny. It is evident that the attempt to hold 
the isthmus might quite possibly result in the fall of 
Port Arthur. 

It will be seen that there were plenty of arguments 
in favour of the evacuation of the Nan-shan isthmus, 
or of merely holding it with a view to delaying the 
Japanese advance. It was undoubtedly a knotty 
problem, one the solution of which must be sought 
for, and a decision given, by the highest military 
authority in the Far East, that is, by the Russian 
Commander-in-chief. What, then, were the Viceroy’s 
views? Unfortunately, the Russian official history 
of this period has not yet been published, and we 
are therefore unable to give the Viceroy’s opinion. 
It will probably prove, however, that a divergence of 
opinion existed between the Viceroy and General 
Kuropatkin, and that the fortification of the pen- 
insula was undertaken on the order of the former, 
but that the evacuation was due to the representations 
of the latter. Commander SemenoflF, however, main- 
tains that in this, as in other cases, the Viceroy would 
issue none but ambiguous instructions. 

Immediately after the battle the Russians evacu- 
ated Dalny, endeavouring to remove what they could 
and to destroy the rest. But there was no time in 
which to do the work thoroughly, and large stores 
of railway plant, together with undamaged work- 
shops, docks, wharves, etc., fell into the hands of the 
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Japanese. Thus the Japanese obtained a ready-made 
base for their operations not only against Port 
Arthur, but also for their operations to the north. 
Dalny became the base for the 3rd Aormy, which was 
destined to operate against Port Arthur, while the 
2nd Ajuiy, which was to operate to the northward, 
was based on Talienwan, The bay, however, was 
sown with mines, and it was several weeks before 
these could be cleared. In the meantime troops and 
stores for the 2nd Ajmy continued to be landed 
on the open beach near Pi-tzu-wo. For the time 
being, the railway was useless to the Japanese owing 
to lack of rolling stock and especially of engines. 
Three hundred trucks had been captured ; but aU the 
engines had been removed by the Eussians. The 
gauge was different to that in Japan, and it there- 
fore became necessary either to alter the gauge or to 
construct the necessary rolling stock. The Japanese 
decided to alter the gauge. The Eussians retreated 
to the “ Position of the Passes ” (Map No. 3, A-A), 
with advanced detachments posted one or two miles 
in front of it. 

In the meantime, on the 15th May, the Japanese 
had suffered severe losses at sea. Captain Ivanov, 
of the Eussian mine-laying ship ‘Amur,’ had care- 
fully observed the manoeuvres of the Japanese war 
vessels ; and, on the 14th May, under cover of a fog, 
he laid mines in the usual Japanese cruising ground 
about ten miles distant from the harbour. “At 
10 a.m. a dull far-off explosion was heard, and the 
heights on shore and the rigging of the ships were 
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soon crowded with spectators. At such a distance 
few details could be seen, but the Japanese ships 
were observed to be in difficulties and to be lowering 
boats. Two more reports were heard, the second 
being very loud, and watchers on Golden Hill saw 
an immense explosion in one of the Japanese ships, 
followed almost immediately by the disappearance of 
the vessel. It could be seen that another vessel was 
in difficulties with a heavy list, and had the Eussian 
admiral been in a position to foUow up his advan- 
tage a great opportunity offered itself.” ^ Only one 
Eussian battleship, however, had steam up ; and the 
Eussians confined themselves to despatching their 
destroyers “to worry the damaged battleship, but 
not to attack.” According to Commander Semenoff, 
the Japanese force within sight consisted of one 
damaged battleship, which could -with difficulty be 
kept afloat, escorted by one battleship and two 
cruisers ; while the Eussian fleet was eagerly 
awaiting the order to sally forth and attack. Thus 
was the great chance, cleverly gained by a subor- 
dinate officer acting on his own initiative, thrown 
away. 

The Japanese had lost one of their six first- 
class battleships, the ‘Hatsuse,’ while another, the 
‘ Yashima,' had been seriously damaged. This much 
the Eussians knew. They did not know, however, 
and the fact was successfully kept secret by the 
Japanese, that, in spite of all efforts to save the 
‘ Yashima,’ that vessel was also lost. 

^ Official History, Naval and Military, pp. 147, 148. 
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On this same day a second-class Japanese cruiser 
was rammed during a thick fog by another Japanese 
cruiser and sank; while two days later a destroyer 
struck a mine and was lost. Thus, within a few 
days, the Japanese had suffered a serious loss; and 
when it is remembered that they possessed no reserve 
of ships of war, and could neither construct nor 
purchase them, and that the Eussian Baltic fleet was 
preparing to sail to the Far East, the extent of their 
loss will be appreciated. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE JAPANESE ADVANCE TO TELISSU 
OE WA-FANG-KOU.i 

A PEW days after the Battle of the Talu, on the 
6th May, the 1st Japanese Army had reached Feng- 
huang-Cheng, pushing out a detachment of one infantry 
brigade of the 12th Division, together with cavalry 
and artillery, to the east, to the road which runs 
from Siojo by Sai-ma-chi to Mukden. This detach- 
ment was posted at Kuan-tien- Cheng, about forty-five 
miles distant from the army. Since that date the 1st 
Army had been making preparations for its further 
advance. 

On the 19th May, that is, three and a half months 
aftier the commencement of hostilities, the 10th Divi- 
sion, which was termed the 4th Army, commenced to 
land at Ta-Ku-Shan, and completed its disembarka- 
tion on the 9th June. The Japanese had maintained 
the utmost secrecy as to the composition and 
strength of this army; and, from the moment its 
disembarkation commenced, the Russians appear to 
have exaggerated its strength. They had fought 
against the 1st and 2nd Armies ; and it is certain that • 

^£1110711 as Wa-fang-kou in Bussian and French accounts. 
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they had, consequently, ascertained the number of 
divisions of the first line of which these two armies 
were composed, though they were in considerable 
doubt as to the strength of each division and the 
number of reserve (or Kdbi) brigades attached to 
each army. They could thus account for three 
divisions in the 1st Army and three in the 2nd 
Army. This would leave seven divisions unac- 
counted for. Of these they probably assumed that 
at least two or, perhaps, three divisions constituted 
the 4th Army landing at Ta-Ku-Shan. 

Russian cavalry, supported by infantry, was watch- 
ing the Japanese and, doubtless, seeking to perform 
the stereotyped r6le of cavalry, and to ascertain the 
strength and composition of each Japanese army. 
In fi:ont of the 1st Japanese Army there was a 
force of 3600 Russian cavalry under General Ren- 
nenkampf; in fi:ont of the 4th Japanese Army was 
General Mishchenko with 3000 cavalry and a horse 
battery; while on the railway line, watching the 
2nd Japanese Army, was another force of 3000 
cavalry. Yet all this mass of cavalry could ascer- 
tain nothing, notwithstanding that the Japanese 
cavaby were conspicuous by their absence. The 
difficulty was that the Japanese threw out screens 
well in advance of their main bodies, consisting of 
small detachments of all arms, which were entrenched 
in the numerous Chinese villages, while in advance 
of these was a line of Japanese cavalry patrols to 
give warning of a Russian advance. Now these 
villages were strongly constructed, generally with high 
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walls round them — as at Chin-Chou. If a Russian 
patrol penetrated between two of them it seldom, 
if ever, came back. To gain information it was 
necessary to break through this Japanese screen, 
that is, to capture two or more of these villages, 
and so open a path for reconnoitring patrols. But 
the capture of one of these villages was impracticable 
•to cavalry, even though it was supported by artillery. 
It is true that the fire of the Japanese in the village 
might be dominated, but what then ? — ^the Japanese 
would not go ! It became necessary to turn out 
the garrison with cold steel. Were the Russian 
cavaby troopers to assault on foot, sword in hand? 
A few regiments only had bayonets. While engaged 
in the fire action were they to carry their sabres 
between their teeth with a view to assault, or were 
these sabres to be slung on a belt to dangle between 
theb legs? Or was one portion of the force to 
fight the fire action and another portion to assault ? 
The Russians evidently considered that infantry was 
necessary with which to break through these screens. 
But to bring up even a small force of infantry of 
one or two battalions was a serious matter. It 
would be unsupported; and there was never any 
knowing what force of Japanese lay hidden imme- 
diately behind theb screens. To bring up a large 
force of infantry was an even more serious matter ; 
the difficulties of supply would be great ; the march 
would be toilsome and arduous ; the Japanese intelli- 
gence, which was abeady known to be so admbable, 
and the Japanese cavaby patrols, would give them 
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warning — and then there would be another unfor- 
tunate defeat of a detachment. Two detachments 
had already been beaten, notwithstanding that it was 
General Kuropatkin’s chief desire to avoid being 
beaten in detail. Still, this was the only course to 
adopt if information was to be obtained ; and, as we 
shall see, this course, reconnaissance in force, was later 
on tried, but without much success. It has generally 
been asserted that the failure to obtain information 
was the fault of the cavalry — that it was inefficient. 
General Stakelberg, of whom we shall hear more 
presently, protests strongly against this view. He 
points out that the Eussian cavalry were obliged tp 
obtain information in a country of which the in- 
habitants were hostile, and of whose language they 
were entirely ignorant. In such circumstances, he 
says, information can only be obtained by means 
of secret agents. He draws attention to the fact 
that many military writers have stated of the Franco- 
German war of 1870-71 that information cannot be 
obtained by cavalry, but must be obtained by 
espionage. He asserts, moreover, that, when in 
May, 1904, he assumed command of an army corps, 
there existed no intelligence system in the Eussian 
army. He himself attempted to establish one, but 
he failed, not for lack of money, but for lack of 
men with the necessary knowledge. He asserts that 
an intelligence system cannot be improvised; and 
in this, at least, he will be supported by every 
man with experience of intelligence work in the 
field. He maintains that the system must be 
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established in peace time ; and he concludes by 
pointing to the fact that the Eussians had plenty 
of cavalry but no secret agents and no information ; 
whereas the Japanese had but few cavalry, many 
secret agents and, consequently, admirable informa- 
tionJ 

So it was that. G-eneral Kuropatkin was left in 
ignorance of the Japanese forces with which he had 
to deal. And at this time — during the progress of 
events which culminated in Nan-shan — the Viceroy, 
constantly receiving alarmist reports from General 
Stessel, was urging General Kuropatkin to move to 
the assistance of Port Arthur. On May 2l8t the 
Viceroy considered the moment favourable for an 
offensive either towards the Yalu or towards Port 
Arthur. After the Battle of Nan-shan, General 
Stessel “gave up hope of a successful defence of 
Port Arthur,” says General Kuropatkin, “ . . . urging 
me to support him speedily and in strength.” General 
Kuropatkin, however, on the 29th and 30th May 
protested against the expediency of an offensive 
movement at that time. On the 31st May the 
Viceroy “urgently requested” General Kuropatkin 
to advance to the relief of the fortress, “and ex- 
pressed the wish that four divisions should be 
detailed for the operation.” 

General Kuropatkin evidently again objected ; and 
on the 5th June, the Viceroy telegraphed that “ Port 

^ Conferences, vol. i. app. 4, p. 138. There seems to be no doubt that 
the Eussians employed — Plater in the war, at all events — ^numerous 
secret agents ; but these were ignorant, untrained, and untrustworthy 
Chinese. 
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Arthur cannot strictly be called a storm-proof for- 
tress, and it is a question whether it can even 
stand a siege of the length indicated in my tele- 
gram of May 16th” — ^that is, of two to three 
months.^ Again on June 6th the Viceroy quoted 
to General Kuropatkin “a message from St. Peters- 
burg in which it was stated that the time was 
‘ ripe for the Manchurian Army to assume the 
offensive.’ ” ® 

General Kuropatkin himself gives us his objections 
to an offensive at this time. We must, first of all, 
bear in mind his original plan of operations, namely, 
to avoid the defeat of detachments, and to retire, 
if necessary, back to Harbin while delaying the 
Japanese, with a view to ultimately assuming the 
offensive with overwhelming numbers. He believed 
— ^as is apparent from a letter which he wrote to 
General Stessel on the 17th May® — that the Japanese 
would invest Port Arthur and concentrate their main 
force against the Eussian field army; but he had 
also taken into consideration the possibility that 
they might merely watch the Eussian field army 
and devote their main attention to the capture of 
the fortress. In the latter event he intended to 
assume the offensive as soon as he was strong 
enough to hold off the Japanese armies advancing 
from the Talu and from Kaiping, at which latter 

^See p. 142. 

^ The Ruancm Army and the Japanese For, vol. i. pp. 215 et seq. The 
Russian Official History for this period has not yet been published. 

^ Official History^ Naval and Military ^ pp. 156, 166. 
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place he believed the Japanese were about to 
land. 

The troops that were available for an offensive 
at the beginning of June, 1904, were divided into a 
central noass and two wings. The central mass was 
about Liao-yang and Mukden. One wing, known 
as the Southern force, was pushed south down the 
railway line. The other wing, known as the Eastern 
force, was pushed forward on the road to Korea. 

G-eneral Stakelberg was in command of the 1st 
Siberian Army Corps. His troops, which numbered 
some 30,000 infantry, 3000 cavalry, and 100 guns 
were disposed about Kaiping and Newchuang, the 
cavalry being pushed forward to Telissu. 

There was a detachment of two infantry regiments 
covering his left flank and holding the passes at 
Een-shui-ling. These were supported by a brigade 
at Hsi-mu-Cheng. In front of these was General 
Mishchenko with his Cavalry (3000) watching the 
4th Japanese Army. 

Away to the east was a force of 23,000 infantry 
with 90 guns under Count Keller holding the passes 
about the Mo-tien-ling ; with 3600 cavalry under 
General Eennenkampf in front and on their left 
flank at Sai-ma-chi. 

Behind these advanced detachments was the re- 
serve of the army at Mukden and Liao-yang, under 
General Kuropatkin himself, consisting of 36,000 
infantry, 6000 cavalry, and 120 guns. 

It will be seen that the Russian field force now 
numbered some 90,000 infantry, 15,000 cavalry, and 
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316 guns. Thus within three months of the com- 
mencement of hostilities the “ impenetrable veil ” had 
been brought up to the required strength, the Russian 
field force having been increased by some 30,000 
infantry, 12,000 cavalry, and 150 guns. And the 
rate at which reinforcements might be calculated to 
arrive would increase as the Siberian Railway was 
perfected and the diversion round Lake Baikal 
completed. 

During May ten trains with troops were arriving 
daily at Liao-yang from Harbin, though only three 
trains a day could reach Harbin from Russia.^ But 
the most strenuous efforts were being made to increase 
the carrying capacity of the Siberian line up to 
fourteen trains a day on the Siberian line and 
eighteen a day on the Eastern Chinese line. To give 
an illustration of the magnitude of the task to be 
executed, we may mention that to increase the 
carrying capacity of the Eastern Chinese Railway to 
only twelve trains a day would involve the expendi- 
ture of over £ 4 , 000 , 000 , the delivery and distribution 
of nearly 10,000 tons of rails, sleepers, and fish- 
plates, and the construction of 224 engine sheds, 
373,400 square feet of workshops, and 265,000 square 
feet of platforms. Rolling stock — 335 engines, 2350 

^At the outbreak of hostilities only two trains a day, each way, 
could pass along the Siberian Bailway. By the middle of May these 
had been increased to three trains a day. By August, 1904, they had 
increased to eleven trains a day ; and by January, 1905, to fourteen. 
120 trains were required to transport one army corps ; and, in view 
of the enormous quantity of material for railway construction and 
supplies required by the army in Manchuria, a small percentage only 
of the available trains could be utilised for the transport of troona. 
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covered wagons, 810 trucks, and 113 passenger 
coaches — must also be collected. 

Many months of work were therefore necessary 
before the railways could be brought up to the 
capacity required of them, and before sufficient troops 
could be concentrated south of Harbin, with which to 
execute General Kuropatkin’s offensive plan. 

General Kuropatkin first points out that the posi- 
tions of the hostile armies had not been fixed ; one 
army had forced the passage of the Yalu, and one had 
landed at Pi-tzu-wo, but the whereabouts of one-half 
of the Japanese forces was still unknown. A dis- 
embarkation was, however, in progress at Ta-Ku- 
Shan ; but the strength of the forces landing at that 
place was also unknown. Consequently, General 
Kuropatkin writes : “ We were thus not in possession 
of two important pieces of knowledge which were 
necessary before any operations of a decisive character 
could be undertaken — namely, the position of the 
enemy’s main forces, and their probable plan of 
operations.” 

“ It was incumbent on us, therefore,” he continues, 

“ to exercise great caution, and to keep our forces as 
far as possible concentrated, so as to be ready to meet 
the attack of two or even three armies.” 

Here, then, were his arguments against an offensive 
in any direction at all Admiral Alexiev, a sailor, 
acting in his capacity as Commander-in-chief, might 
well be pardoned for pointing out a certain feUacy in 
the arguments. Frederick the Great asserted that 
if he but knew his enemy’s plans he could always 
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beat him with inferior numbers ; and when a great 
general like Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Welling- 
ton, or Moltke, discovered the position of the 
enemy’s forces, he was usually — ^not always — able 
to divine his enemy’s plans. But the most notice- 
able feature of the campaigns of great leaders is 
that they constantly acted before they possessed 
knowledge, definite or otherwise, of the positions 
or plans of the enemy, but simply on their power 
to divine the enemy’s intentions. Thus Napoleon did 
not know the position of the Austrians at Ulm until 
his right wing struck them ; and neither did he know 
of the whereabouts of the Prussians at Jena until his 
left wing struck them. Moltke commenced his great 
wheel to the north to intercept the French army 
at Sedan on information which he distrusted and 
believed to emanate from the French ; but which, 
on second thoughts, he considered was probably true 
in view of the state of French politics. Nelson, 
in his pursuit of Villeneuve, acted almost entirely 
on his power to divine his adversary’s intentions. 
The true difference between the great leader and 
the mediocrity would seem to be that the former 
possesses a power of divination which the latter 
lacks : he can look into the brain of his adversary ; 
he can see the situation with the eyes of that 
adversary ; he can divine the course that the adver- 
sary will most probably adopt. The mediocrity can 
do neither the one nor the other. And, in addition, 
the great leader possesses the courage to act on 
probabilities; he is prepared to take the chances. 
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TKere are but few men in history who have possessed 
both this capacity and this courage ; most men lack 
either the one or the other. Admiral Alexiev would 
be perfectly justified in pointing out that, if General 
Kuropatkin proposed to wait until he knew for cer- 
tain the enemy’s positions and his probable plans, 
he might wait till doomsday. 

But General Kuropatkin also pointed out that the 
numerical weakness of the Eussian army at this time 
“absolutely precluded a general assumption of the 
offensive.” If an offensive was to be undertaken it 
was, then, necessary to advance against either the 1st 
or 2nd Japanese Army while “containing” the 
other. 

General Kuropatkin proceeded to explain the diffi- 
culties in the way of assuming the offensive towards 
the Yalu against the 1st and 4th Japanese Armies. 

During an offensive towards the Talu the Eussian 
right flank and rear must be guarded against a 
possible Japanese advance up the railway from Pi-tzu- 
wo or against a possible landing at Ying-Kou or 
Kaiping.^ 

“Not more than sixty to seventy battalions were 
available of the ninety-four which, in the middle of 
May, constituted the army.” 

The local food resources between Liao-yang and 
Feng-huang- Cheng had been exhausted. All the food 

^The Eussians apparently knew tliat the “1st Army” had landed 
in Korea, that the “2nd -^my” had landed at Pi-tzu-wo, and that 
the “4th Army” was landing at Ta-Ku-Shan. Where, then, was the 
“ 3rd Army ” ? It seemed probable to the Eussians that it would land 
at Ying-Kou* 
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for the troops must therefore be brought up by rail to 
Liao-yang, and thenee transported by road. 

But the necessary transport was lacking ; there was 
only sufficient to carry three to four days’ supply for 
the force of sixty to seventy battalions. Hence the 
force might march out two to three days’ march, but 
must then come back again. 

The rainy season would make the movement of 
guns and baggage “ at first difficult, and then 
impossible.” 

The Russians possessed neither mountain artillery 
nor pack transport. 

They were badly off for artillery horses. 

If the 1st Japanese Army, refusing battle, fell back 
towards the Yalu, the Russian offensive would come 
to a standstill. It would be a blow in the air. Then 
a retreat to Liao-yang must ensue ; and one corps, at 
least, must be left to cover this retreat. But this 
corps itself would be in great danger of being sud- 
denly overwhelmed by the 1st Japanese Army, which 
possessed both pack transport and mountain artillery, 
and, therefore, mobility. 

“For these reasons,” General Kuropatkin writes, 
“ an offensive towards the Yalu was impracticable.” 

Were these reasons insufficient ? 

It is easy to say that difficulties are made to be 
overcome. So they are; but time is required in 
which to overcome them. Foresight is also neces- 
sary. If the possibility of an offensive towards 
the Yalu by a great mass of men at so early a 
date had been foreseen in time of peace, and if 
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the commercial interests of the timber company 
had been less exacting, money would doubtless 
have been forthcoming for the preparation of the 
necessary transport, both wheel and pack, roads would 
have been constructed or improved,^ supplies would 
have been accumulated at various points, mountain 
artillery would have been furnished to the army. 
But the necessity for these preparations had not been 
foreseen, inasmuch as the Russian fleet was “ invin- 
cible.” Having failed to foresee the difficulties, they 
could not be overcome in the time available ; but the 
Japanese, who had foreseen these self-same difficulties, 
and who had laboured under no unfortunate delusions, 
were able to overcome them. 

General Kuropatkin then explains the difficulties 
in the way of an ofiensive towards Port Arthur 
against the 2nd Japanese Army. 

The Viceroy had, apparently, laid down certain 
conditions as regards leaving a force to hold the 
passes over the Pen-shui-ling mountain range, with 
a view to the protection of Liao-yang, which he 
termed “the key of the strategic position of the 
Russians,” against the 1st Japanese Army. A reserve 
was also to be posted at Hai-Cheng. Hence, General 
Kuropatkin states, one corps of twenty-four battalions 
only was available for the contemplated ofiensive 
towards Port Arthur. 

“In view of the possibility,” General Kuropatkin 

^ The road, as far as Feng-huang-Cheng, had actually been improved 
by order of General Kuropatkin when he first assumed command of 
the army. 
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writes, “ of Kuroki taking tke offensive in superior 
force (after remforcement by the troops already be- 
ginning to land at Ta-Ku-Shan) against our cordon, 
which extended along the Fen-shui-ling range for 
more than sixty-six miles, and in view of the possi- 
bility of the Japanese cutting off any detachment 
moving on Port Arthur by landing somewhere in its 
rear, the despatch of this corps 130 nailes to the 
south could not but be considered a most risky 
and difficult operation.” ^ General Kuropatkin also 
pointed out that such a movement might involve 
the disorganisation of the whole army. 

It is difficult to find any flaw in these arguments. 

The question arises, were the advantages to be 
gained by an offensive worth the risks to be run? 
The risks were undoubtedly great. The advantages 
were the relief of Port Arthur. 

Would the contemplated offensive secure the relief 
of Port Arthur ? 

Even if the Russians managed to defeat the 
1st Army near Feng-huang-Cheng, it is difficult 
to see that it would necessarily relieve the pres- 
sure on Port Arthur. But on this point there 
appears to have been a serious difference of opinion 
between General Kuropatkin and the Viceroy. The 
latter possessed a chief of the staff, General Jilinski, 
who was apparently his military adviser. Here, at 
once, we see a sufficient cause for the friction between 
the Viceroy and General Kuropatkin. A man of 
Admiral Alexiev’s “inflexibility” would be certain 

^ Th^ RtLssian Army and the Japanese War, vol. ii. p. 217. 
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to select as chief of his staff a soldier who would 
reflect his own views ; and he was, therefore, always 
in a position to counter General Kuropatkin’s views 
when they were opposed to his own with a military 
opinion. It was a pernicious system of command 
which must infallibly lead to friction and defeat. 
General Jilinski asserted in the conferences that if 
General Kuroki was forced hack behind the Yalu, 
the Japanese would not be able to undertake any- 
thing serious against Port Arthur for a long time. 
This was also the Viceroy’s view, and was quite 
opposed to General Kuropatkin’s view. There was 
still the 3rd Japanese Army to be considered. 
Suppose that army landed at Ying-Kou or Kaiping, 
and marched on Liao-yang while the bulk of the 
Russian army was engaged on the Yalu, it would 
probably result in the utter destruction of the 
Russian army. 

A mere threat at Ying-Kou would, in any case, at 
once recall the Russian army from the Yalu to Liao- 
yang, An advance towards the Yalu, unless it could 
be combined with an advance in force down the 
railway line while Kaiping and Yiug-Kou were 
strongly held, not only offered no prospects of 
advantageous results, but would accept tremendous 
risks. But a general offensive was another thing — a 
matter for the future. 

A successful offensive towards Port Arthur was, 
then, the only prospect of relieving the fortress; 
but if the 3rd Japanese Army landed at Ying-Kou, 
and their 1st Army also advanced, the Russian army 
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itself, even though victorious, might well require to 
be “relieved.” 

But there is another and more important point. 
It was evidently not at all clear to General Kuro- 
patkin that Port Arthur required to be “relieved.” 
The fears for its safety were now aroused, not so much 
lest it should succumb to starvation, as that it should 
fall to assault. General Kuropatkin states that the 
available combatant garrison, including the personnel 
of the fleet, amounted to 45,000 men, “and that 
the enemy could not therefore have any very over- 
whelming superiority.” It was General Stessel, the 
Commandant of the Kuan-tung Peninsula, who re- 
quired to be relieved, and not the fortress. This 
fact General Kuropatkin recognised, and he ordered 
General Stessel to escape in a torpedo boat to Ying- 
Kou. General Stessel, however, made no attempt to 
do so : and his failure to obey the order constituted 
one of the charges on which he was afterwards tried 
by court-martial. 

General Kuropatkin appears to have explained his 
objections to an offensive very fuUy to the Viceroy ; 
but, nevertheless, he was overruled, and ordered to 
assume the offensive. 

Yet General Kuropatkin’s arguments against an 
offensive were simply overwhelming; and it must 
have been evident to the Viceroy that in ordering 
an offensive he was despatching a portion of the 
army to certain disaster without the smallest hope 
of achieving success. So evident is it that it is 
necessary to seek for some motive besides that of 
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strategy. This motive is, perhaps, to be found in 
the political situation in Russia at that time. 

The war had not been popular in Russia. Unlike 
the Japanese, of whom every man, woman, and child 
was wrought up to a pitch of excitement, enthusiasm, 
and resolution, the mass of the Russian people were 
unaware of the cause of the struggle ; but they seem 
to have been dimly suspicious that the war was the 
direct result of certain financial speculations on the 
part of the “ruling classes” of the country. When, 
therefore, they saw men of the reserves recalled to 
the colours and despatched to a distance of some 
thousands of miles to fight, not in a quarrel of their 
own, not in an attempt to safeguard their own homes 
or the national interest, but in the interests of the 
ruling class, their dull hatred of that ruling class 
broke out. For, though the Russian peasantry re- 
garded the Czar with a devotion and loyalty almost 
unexampled except in Japan, yet their loyalty would 
not appear to have been extended^ to the ruling ‘ and 
wealthy classes. There is nearly always, in every 
nation, an undercurrent of hostility on the part of 
the poverty-stricken against the wealthy classes, 
which, though dormant in a period of great 
national prosperity, is always apt to awaken in 
times of commercial depression or defeat in war. 

To make matters worse, so far as Russia was 
concerned, there existed in that country a strong 
revolutionary class which was only kept in subjection 
by the sternest measures, and which ever sought an 
opportunity to forward its political objects. The 
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war :n the Far East, and the general dissatisfaction, 
gave it its opportunity. And that general discontent 
was by no means allayed by the news of Eussian 
defeats. It was further increased by the increased 
cost of the necessaries of life — an inevitable feature 
of all war, even in a country so self-supporting 
and sparsely populated as Eussia. This difficulty of 
living and the misery of the poverty-stricken classes 
increased from month to month, until finally it came 
to be the primary cause of the Eussian submission. 
In this connection we may quote the words of a 
Eussian workman, reported in the Times of March, 
1905 , when the troubles in Eussia had reached a 
head. “ Constitution ! ” he said. “We don’t know 
what that is. The majority of us are unable to read. 
Ours is not a political movement ; we want to live — 
that’s all ! ” 

With the news of the outbreak of war and the 
defeat of the Eussian fleet at Port Arthur, muttering 
in Eussia compaenced, directed against the authors 
of the war. With the defeat on the Yalu the mutter- 
ing grew louder. The Japanese were not slow to 
grasp the meaning and their opportunity. They 
broke through their custom of secrecy, and loudly 
advertised the intended attack on Nan-shan. For 
days before the attack was delivered the European 
press teemed with “mformation from reliable 
sources” regarding the preparations for the battle. 
So contrary to the usual Japanese custom was 
this advertisement of their intentions, that many 
students of war — and amongst them, perhaps. General 
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Kuropatkin — disbelieved the news, preferring rather 
to believe that Japanese cunning had at last over- 
reached itself, and that the information was too 
obviously false to be credited. But, in this case, it 
was true ! 

After the Battle of Nan-shan it quickly became 
apparent to the Russian people that there were 
Russian troops and a Russian fleet shut up in a 
fortress which was about to be beleaguered and 
besieged. And it is probable that such messages 
or letters as reached Russia from the garrison and 
sailors in Port Arthur expressed the bitterness in 
the hearts of the subordinate ranks, and served to 
inflame the feeling against the ruling class. The 
grumbling in Russia broke into a clamour; and it 
was probably with the object of allaying the popular 
excitement that General Kuropatkin was ordered to 
assume the offensive. “The time was ripe for an 
offensive ” — ^it always is in war ; it is never ripe for 
anything else, if it can be avoided. As in France 
in 1870, a “victory” was essential. Those who 
order a “victory” at such a juncture forget that 
the commander in the field is positively obsessed 
with the one idea of winning a victory — and of 
avoiding another defeat, and that it is inconceivably 
foolish to force his hand and to render his task 
more difficult at such a moment. The demand for 
a “ victory ” invariably defeats its own purpose. It 
is followed inevitably — if the commander in the field 
gives way to it — by a hare-brained and haphazard 
adventure which results, not in victory, but in defeat. 
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And so it was in Manchuria in June, 1904. 
Admiral Alexiev and the authorities in St. Peters- 
burg,^ deeply concerned for the political situation 
in Russia, apparently disregarded the fact that they 
were playing into the Japanese hands, that once 
more they were about to be outwitted, that once 
more they were about to send a detachment to be 
defeated, and so do the one thing of all others 
that General Kuropatkin desired to avoid, and the 
one thing of all others that the Japanese desired 
should be done. General Kuropatkin did not give 
way until he received a categorical order from the 
Viceroy, the Commander-iu-chief. He was given 
the following alternative on the 1 9th May : To 
leave a screen, on the railway, facing south ; and 
to fall with all his forces on Kuroki. Or, to place 
a “solid screen” facing Kuroki, and to assume the 
offensive to the south against the hostile troops 
which were threatening Port Arthur.® He chose the 
lesser evil, and ordered an offensive movement down 
the railway line. 

On the 28 th May orders were issued to General 
Stakelberg to assume the offensive towards Port 
Arthur. His army corps was reinforced to a strength 


^General Jilinski denies “categorically” that the ejffort to relieve 
Port Arthur was dictated from St. Petersburg ; but, as we have 
seen, according to General Kuropatkin, a message from St. Petersburg 
was quoted to him to the effect that the time “was ripe for the 
Manchurian army to assume the offensive.” It was, apparently, this 
message, emanating, or purporting to emanate, from the Czar which 
induced him to give way. 

^ €mf&ence9y vol. i. app. 3, p. 120. 
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of 35,000 men with. 100 guns, of which 1600 were 
cavalry under General Samsonov. 

The question arises, should General Kuropatkin have 
given way in this matter? Should he not rather have 
resigned? The great Napoleon asserts that “Every 
general-in-ehief who undertakes to execute a plan 
which he believes is bad and will prove to be dis- 
astrous, is criminal. He ought to represent, to insist 
on the plan being altered : finally, to resign sooner 
than be the instrument of the ruin of his people.” ^ 

There are numerous cases throughout history in 
which a general, giving way to the statesman, has 
attempted to carry out a plan which he fears will 
prove disastrous, with the result that he has been 
the direct instrument of the ruin of his army and 
of his people. Marshal MacMahon, in 1870, marched 
to Sedan, to the “relief” of Metz, against his better 
judgment, in almost exactly similar circumstances to 
those in Manchuria in 1904. In so doing he sacrificed 
his army, and threw away the one hope of saving his 
country. 

In 1861 the Confederate generals desired, after the 
victory of Bull Eun, to assume the offensive. The 
President objected. The generals gave way. The 
result was that, though the Confederates won many 
resounding victories, the Confederate States, never- 
theless, suffered the horrors of war for four years, 
and were finally subjugated and trodden under the 
heel of the conqueror. 

^Frencli ofi&cial account of the Franco-German War of 1870, 
“Army of Chalons,” vol. i. p. 200. 
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These two instances will serve to show that a 
general in chief command owes duty, not only to 
the statesman, but also to the army of which he is 
in command, and, above all, to his country. Is he 
justified in deliberately adopting a plan which he 
believes will ruin his army, and, consequently, his 
country, on the ground of loyalty to an individual 
who, like himself, is but a servant of the State? 
What is “loyalty”? When a man suppresses his 
strongest convictions and supports his superiors in a 
course of action which he knows will prove fatal to 
his country — ^is that loyalty ? It may be ; if the 
subordinate has perfect confidence in the ability of 
his chief and but little in his own capacity. But 
when the subordinate has confidence in his own 
capacity and knows that his chief is ignorant of the 
business in hand, is it, then, loyalty ? No ; rather is 
it the fidelity of the dog to the hand which feeds, 
or punishes. Such fidelity is seldom due to an 
abstract sense of loyalty; but generally, it is to be 
feared, to the knowledge that a lack of fidelity will 
certainly result in stripes or a lack of food. 

It is commonly forgotten that, in war, the most 
vital of all national interests is the victory of the 
armed forces, and that the only -man who is in a 
position to judge of the chances of success or failure 
of any particular operation is the actual commander 
of that armed force. 

Admiral Alexiev, the Viceroy, though he was also 
Commander-in-chief, was in no position to judge of 
the chances of success or failure of the contemplated 
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offensive. He was a sailor ; what should he know of 
overland transport or the supply of an army in the 
field ? True, he could judge of the situation of the 
Russian fleet — as to its capacity for offence or 
defence; but the ultimate safety of that fleet now 
depended solely on the victory or defeat of the 
army. 

Should not General Kuropatkin have resigned 
rather than execute the Viceroy’s plan? 

It wiU be seen that the Russian leaders were not 
so much engaged in fighting the Japanese as in fight- 
ing each other. A dual control, with its inevitable 
firiction and indecision, is the certain precursor of 
defeat — ^is usually, indeed, a primary cause of it. 
To disregard, as so often happens in the study of 
war, the friction existing in the supreme leadership 
is to deprive ourselves of all possible benefits which 
we hope to gain by our study. Let us, rather, 
probe into the matter and seek to discover causes 
and motives, so that we may learn how to avoid a 
similar disastrous state of affairs. 

Now, it really appears as though the Japanese 
intelligence system was so admirable that they knew 
of the diverse views which were held by Admiral 
Alexiev and General Kuropatkin, and that they were 
awaiting the decision. According to Russian writers 
the whole theatre was thickly sown with Japanese 
secret agents ; and as no attempt was, apparently, 
ever made by the Russians to keep their deliberations 
secret, or to spread false information, it was hardly to 
be wondered at that the Japanese knew of the Russian 
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decisions almost as soon as they were formed — ^knew, 
as it seems, even of the progress of the deliberations. 
Either we must account for the Japanese operations in 
this manner, or, surely, the Japanese leaders possessed 
a most remarkable power of divination. The Viceroy 
presented his alternative to General Kuropatkin on 
the 19th May. The latter made his decision on the 
27th May. He issued verbal orders to General 
Stakelberg on the 28th May. General Oku heard 
rumours of the intended advance on the 29th and 
30th May, and as early as the 28 th May the 1st Japan- 
ese Army executed a movement which immediately 
attracted General Huropatkin’s attention to that 
quarter. It seems probable that the Imperial 
Japanese Headquarters were kept fully informed 
of the deliberations between the Viceroy and General 
Kuropatkin. The detachment of the 1st Army, which 
was posted on the road from Siojo to Mukden, sud- 
denly advanced about fifteen miles to Ai-yang- Cheng. 
This detachment consisted in reality only of one 
infantry brigade with three squadrons of cavalry and 
two batteries of artillery; but the Russians had largely 
exaggerated its numbers. Now, by this road the 
Japanese could strike directly at the Russian com- 
munications, either at Liao-yang, or between that 
place and Mukden, or at Mukden itself. The rail- 
way line was, as General Kuropatkin so constantly 
and urgently points out in his book, vital to the 
very existence of the Russian army, and the slightest 
threat against it rendered him extremely nervous. 
Throughout the war the Russians maintained a 

N 
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force of 55,000 men for tiie defence of the rail- 
way between the Ural Mountains and the Man- 
churian frontier ; and an additional 25,000 men 
(64 infantry companies, 65 squadrons ; and 10 
batteries) for the defence of the railway in Manchuria. 
Every bridge was guarded. These safeguards were 
by no means unnecessary; for in one month there 
were no less than ninety attempts to damage the rail- 
way between Mukden and Tieh-ling. These attempts 
were apparently executed by a large tribe of profes- 
sional brigands, the Hun-tu-huses, who lived scattered 
throughout Manchuria. Eor a century past the 
Chinese had been in the habit of deporting their 
bad characters to the inhospitable regions of Man- 
churia; and it was of these that the Hun-tu-huses 
were composed. The Chinese also maintained a 
military force on the frontier between Mongolia and 
Manchuria on purpose to watch these brigands. The 
Russians, however, did not know what relations 
existed between the Japanese, the Chinese force of 
observation — ^a division of the “ new model ” Chinese 
army under General Ma — and the Hun-tu-huses. But 
it is easily to be seen that, with these conditions, 
powerful Russian forces were necessary for the defence 
of the railway line. On hearing of this Japanese 
movement to Ai-yang-Cheng, therefore. General Kuro- 
patkin immediately weakened General Stakelberg’s 
force to strengthen his left, which was opposed to 
the 1st Japanese Army. 

But as a matter of fact the 1st Japanese Army 
was not yet in a condition to advance, for the supply 
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and transport difficulties to be overcome were so 
tremendous. 

Yet, on the 2nd June, five days after General 
Kuropatkin bad issued bis verbal orders to General 
Stakelberg, the Imperial Japanese Headquarters issued 
orders to the 1st and 4th Armies to assume the 
offensive. Now they must have known perfectly 
well that the 1st Army was not ready to assume the 
offensive ; then why should they have issued an 
order which they knew could not be executed? It 
would be interesting to know whether this order 
by chance reached the Russians. The object of a 
demonstration by the 1st and 4th Armies is evident. 
It would serve to threaten the Russian left flank 
and line of communication, and so distract General 
Kuropatkin’s attention from the railway, and induce 
bim to weaken the force with which he proposed to 
assume the offensive. 

Assuming for a moment that the Japanese order 
did reach the Russians, let us study the probable 
results of it. It would induce General Kuropatkin to 
stop General Stakelberg’s advance, temporarily, for a 
few days. Then finding that no serious advance by 
the 1st or 4th Japanese Armies had taken place, 
he would either recognise that his information had 
been false, or believe that the Japanese were frightened 
of his projected offensive movement down the railway 
line, and had therefore stopped their own advance. 
He would then push on his offensive movement down 
the railway line in haste with such troops as he might 
have immediately available. The 2nd Japanese Army 
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would then get its opportunity. As we shall see, this 
is exactly what occurred. 

It is this cunning utilisation of false information, 
accompanied by threats and demonstrations, and the 
effect of these on the nerves of the respective com- 
manders, that constitutes what is, practically, an 
unwritten history of war. It is this unwritten 
history of war, this play of wits between the hostile 
commanders, which constitutes the soul of the con- 
duct of war. Eliminate it, and you have but a lay 
figure, the contemplation of which, though interesting, 
is neither very instructive nor of much value for our 
future guidance in the conduct of war. 

The 1st Japanese Army, being unready to advance, 
contented itself with making demonstrations on the 
roads both to Mukden and to Liao-yang. On the 
6th June the advanced troops of the 2nd Division 
attacked the Russian outposts on the Liao-yang road. 
The 4th Army (the 10th Division) had not yet fuUy 
completed its landing, but General Kawamura never- 
theless determined to seize Hsiu-yen. Fearing, 
however, that the Russians in front of him were 
too strong for him, he applied to General Kuroki 
for assistance. The latter immediately despatched 
to join the 4th Army an infantry brigade of 
the Guard division, two squadrons, two batteries, 
and a company of engineers. On the 5th June 
General Mishchenko heard that the 4th Japanese 
Army had been reinforced and had advanced. He 
immediately retired, reporting his news to General 
Kuropatkin, As a matter of fact the 4th Army did 
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not advance until the 6tli. It is interesting to note 
that the Eussians obtained very early information of 
the Japanese movements in this case, whereas in other 
cases they received no inkling of movements until 
they had taken place. It is also interesting to note 
that in this case it was all to the advantage of the 
Japanese that the Russians should believe that the 
4th Army had marched a day or two before it actually 
did move. We shall find further instances which 
lead us to believe that the Japanese knew when to 
observe secrecy and when to divulge secrets. The 
one is not less important than the other. 

On the 7th and 8th June a squadron of gunboats 
and torpedo boats bombarded the coast in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kaiping. 

On the 7th also a detachment of the brigade at 
Ai-yang-Cheng occupied Sai-ma-chi on the road to 
Mukden. It was a mere demonstration, for the 
place was again evacuated on the 9th immediately 
an attack on the detachment by the Eussians became 
imminent. 

On the 8th the 4th Army attacked Mishchenko’s 
cavalry and occupied Hsiu-yen. Here it halted; 
for the Russian offensive movement against the 2nd 
Army had already come to a standstill. 

Meanwhile the 2nd Japanese Army, which already 
consisted of the 1st, 3rd, 4th and 5th Divisions, the 
1st Cavalry Brigade, and the 1st Artillery Brigade, 
had been reinforced by the 1 1th Division, which had 
landed near Pi-tzu-wo between the 21st and 30th 
May, This force was now broken up. The 1st and 
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lltli Divisions constituted tte 3rd Army for opera- 
tions against the fortress ; while the remainder con- 
stituted the 2nd Army for the advance northwards. 
The 5th Division, one brigade of the 4th Division, 
and the 1st Cavalry Brigade were still holding the 
line Pu-lan-tien — Ta-Sha Eiver. These were joined 
by the 3rd and 4th Divisions and the 1st Artillery 
Brigade on the 2nd and 3rd June ; and the whole 
army entrenched itself strongly. 

Rumours of the projected Russian advance had, 
as we have seen, reached General Oku as early as 
the 30th, or even 29th May. On the 30th May 
General Oku despatched his cavalry brigade to recon- 
noitre to the north of Wa-fang-tien, supporting it 
with some infantry of the 5th Division. 

The advanced guard of the Japanese cavalry came 
upon the Russian advanced squadrons just south of 
Telissu. A skirmish ensued in which the leading 
Japanese squadron was roughly handled by three 
Russian squadrons, being charged in front and flank. 
This is the only instance of cavaby shock action 
which occurred during the war. 

The cavalry of both sides was now reinforced by 
infantry, and daily reconnaissances were carried out 
by both combatants. On the 3rd June there was 
a more serious skirmish in which both sides deployed 
infantry. The Japanese immediately recalled their 
advanced detachment; and on the 4th and 5th 
June the cavalry, with its infantry support, leaving 
patrols to watch the enemy, retreated behind the 
lines at Pu-lan-tien. 
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The trains of the 2nd Army had not yet been fully 
landed, and neither was the line of communication 
fully organised. General Oku therefore decided to 
defer his advance, and to stand on the defensive. 
The 3rd Division was on the right, the 5th in the 
centre, and the 4th on the left. The cavalry brigade 
was moved to the right flank, the reason given being 
that the country on that flank, which was hilly, or 
indeed mountainous, was better suited for cavalry- 
action. So without doubt it was — better suited to 
the Japanese cavalry, that is.’^ 

On the 5 th June General Stakelberg arrived at 
Telissu, together with one infantry division. Seeing 
that the Japanese had retreated, he ordered his 
cavalry to push forward about five miles and to 
entrench itself. 

It was on the 7th that General Kuropatkin issued 
his written instructions to General Stakelberg. He 
was labouring under a delusion, believing, evidently, 
that the 2nd Japanese Army was attacking Port 
Arthur, and that General Stakelberg would have to 
deal only with a “ covering force ” posted about Pu- 
lan-tien to defend the rear of the Japanese. He was, 
probably, quite unaware of the disembarkation of the 
Japanese 5th and 11th Di-visions at Pi-tzu-wo, and he 
believed, perhaps, in the false reports which at this 
time were rife of intended assaults on Port Arthur. 

^ It seems probable that General Oku had no intention of permitting 
his cavalry to be defeated and demoralised by the superior Eussian 
cavalry in shock-action encounters; and that he very wisely withdrew 
it out of danger, and employed it in country where dismounted action 
only was possible. 
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His orders therefore directed Greneral Stakelberg to 
“ draw on himself the greatest possible number of the 
enemy’s forces,” and thereby to weaken the enemy’s 
army operating in the Kuan-tung Peninsula. General 
Stakelberg was to conduct his advance with energy 
and rapidity in the hope of crushing the advanced 
Japanese detachments before they could be reinforced. 

Now, however, the danger of the operation about 
to be undertaken apparently recurred to his mind. He 
was undertaking it against his better judgment. He 
therefore wrote — as part of the same order — “ In the 
event of your encountering superior strength, decisive 
action will be avoided, and in no case will you allow 
the whole of your reserves to become engaged until 
the conditions are entirely clear.” 

“ The object of our southerly movement,” he con- 
tinues, “ is the capture of the Chin-Chou (Nan-shan) 
position, and thereafter an advance on Port Arthur.” 

How was it possible for General Stakelberg to act 
with energy and rapidity if he was to avoid decisive 
action against superior forces ? How was it possible 
for General Stakelberg to capture the Nan-shan 
Isthmus unless he was prepared to throw his last man 
and last round of ammunition into the effort ? 

The instructions were evidently written by a man 
acting against his better judgment — attempting to 
execute a plan of which he profoundly disapproved, 
and which he believed would prove disastrous. 
General Kuropatkin was — it seems beyond doubt — 
“riding for a faU.” Would he not have displayed 
greater loyalty to his country — and .to the army 
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under his command — he had refused point-blank to 
carry out this mad scheme ? 

But these instructions were also evidently written 
by a man who was in a state of considerable nervous 
tension. What did the Japanese operations on the 
Mukden road, on the Liao-yang road, on the Hai- 
Cheng road (at Hsiu-yen), and on the coast at 
Kaiping mean ? General Kuropatkin wished to know 
more about these before he finally committed himself 
to an advance down the railway line. He therefore 
ordered one division of General Stakelberg’s corps to 
remain about Kaiping for the time being. Thus 
General Stakelberg’s advance was stopped. 

On the 10th June the Russian headquarters finally 
obtained fairly accurate information of the 1st 
Japanese Army. It was to the effect that the 12th 
Division was at Sai-ma-chi, the 2nd and Guard 
Divisions at Feng-huang-Cheng. But still no in- 
formation as to the composition of the 4th Army ! 

Count Keller, who commanded the Russian Eastern 
force, believed — for some unknown reason — that the 
movements of the 1st and 4th Japanese Armies por- 
tended an advance on Hai-Cheng, the route that the 
Japanese had adopted in the war with China. Being 
a great advocate of the offensive, he decided to 
threaten the Japanese right at Sai-ma-chi. He there- 
fore advanced towards that place on the 11th June 
with two regiments of infantry, but found that the 
Japanese had retreated. He therefore also retired. 
It seems possible that Count Keller had communi- 
cated his views as to a probable movement of the 
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1st and 4th. Japanese Annies on Hai-Cheng to 
General Kuropatkin; for, on the 13th, he was ordered 
to send six battalions and a battery to that place. 
His force was thus considerably reduced. 

It was only on the 11th that General Kuropatkin 
heard that the Japanese gunboats had withdrawn 
from Kaiping, and that the 4th Japanese Army had 
halted at Hsiu-yen and was entrenching itself. He 
now gave General Stakelberg leave to bring up a 
portion of his division at Kaiping ; but the remainder 
of it was still to wait there until it could be relieved 
by other troops from Hai-Cheng ; and these were to 
wait until they could be relieved by the troops from 
Count Keller’s force, which left the neighbourhood of 
the Mo-tien-ling on the 13th. 

But on the 13th General Stakelberg suddenly 
heard from his cavalry that 20,000 Japanese were 
advancing from Pu-lan-tien. He now despatched an 
urgent request to General Kuropatkin for permission 
to bring up the remainder of his troops. 

During the previous few days the Japanese had 
made constant reconnaissances. Their intelligence 
department had estimated the Eussian force at about 
two divisions, with three or four regiments of cavalry. 
On the 12th the Japanese supply trains had come up, 
and on the 1 3th the advance commenced. The army 
moved forward to within about six nailes of Wa-fang- 
tien on this day: On the following day the army 
advanced to attack the Eussians, who were some 
fourteen miles distant. 

In the meantime the 4th Japanese Army at Hsiu- 
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yen tad received orders to threaten the Russian left, 
and, if necessary, to march on Kaiping. In accord- 
ance with these instructions a detachment was 
despatched towards Kaiping, to occupy the mountain 
passes, on the 14th. 

The exact position of the Russians was known to 
General Oku ; and the orders directed the 3rd and 
5th Divisions to attack the enemy in front, on both 
sides of the railway, and the 4th Division to make a 
detour to the west and turn the enemy’s right. The 
cavalry was to operate on the right flank of the 
Japanese. Five battalions were held in reserve by 
General Oku. 

BATTLE OF TELISSU, 14th and 15th JUNE, 1904. 

General Stakelberg had already decided to abandon 
his offensive movement and await the Japanese 
advance. His troops were posted just in front of 
Telissu, astride the railway. There were five bat- 
talions and two batteries west of the railway ; twelve 
battalions and four batteries east of the railway. A 
reserve of eight battalions and two batteries was 
posted at Telissu. The cavalry of nineteen squad- 
rons, under General Samsonov,^ was posted to cover 
the right flank. Three regiments of infantry, ten 
battalions, of the 1st Siberians, were still arriving by 
rail ; and these were to be followed by troops of the 
4th Siberians. At the actual battle the Russian 
strength was about 27,000 men, with ninety-six guns, 

^Some reports say that General Samsonov had been relieved by 
General Simonov. 
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while the Japanese numbered some 37,000, with 216 
guns.^ 

The country in the neighbourhood of Fu-chou is 
flat, but becomes hilly in the neighbourhood of 
Telissu. East of the railway the hills increase in 
height and gradually merge into the mountains of the 
Fen-shui-ling range. The heights east of the railway 
are bare and uncultivated; but the valleys are 
everywhere cultivated, and dotted with villages, each 
with 'ts clump of trees. The crops consisted of 
Indian corn and Kao-liang, which served to limit the 
field of fire in the valleys. The Fu-chou River was, 
at this period, about 150 yards broad, and everywhere 
fordable. It will be noticed that the centre of the 
Russian position formed a salient, which was, for that 
reason, likely to be subjected to a converging fire. 
At this point, too, the crops, villages, and trees 
seriously limited the Russian field of fire. This, then, 
formed a dangerous point in the Russian line of 
defence. The Russians had not yet learnt by experi- 
ence ; their trenches were on the forward slopes of 
the hills, were without overhead cover, and were 
everywhere visible. No attempt had been made to 
conceal the guns or to employ indirect fire, in spite of 
the fact that General Stakelberg had recommended 
that form of action to his artillery commanders. 

Shortly after 2 p.m. on the 14th June the action 
commenced with an artillery duel. During this duel 

^The exact numbers of the Eussians are still uncertain, as the 
Russian Official History of this period of the war has not yet been 
published. The Germans give the Eussian numbers at 27,000 rifles, 
2500 cavalry, and ninety-six guns. 
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the 3rd and 5th Japanese Divisions advanced to attack. 
The 5th Division contented itself with seizing the high 
ground overlooking the Fu-chou Eiver on the right 
bank of it. A regiment of the 3rd Division seized 
the heights north-east of Wa-fang-wo-pu, and sur- 
prised with their fire the Kussian reserve posted on 
height 560. This Japanese regiment was immediately 
attacked ; but managed to hold its own until nightfall. 
This action appears to have led G-eneral Stakelberg 
to believe that his left flank would be enveloped. 
It is possible, however, that he received information 
which pointed to the same conclusion ; but we must 
await the publication of the Russian Official History 
before the point can be cleared up. He, however, 
moved his reserve during the night to Tsui-chia-tun 
with a view to a counter-stroke on the enemy’s right 
early on the following morning. Seven battalions 
arrived at Telissu by rail during the night, and 
these formed a fresh reserve. 

At sunset the Japanese held a line through Ssu- 
chia-chou and Wang-chia-tun, with their cavalry (to 
which was attached a battalion of infentry) at Sha- 
pao-tzu. The 4th Division had arrived on the 
Fu-chou Eiver on the road to Fu-chou city, its 
cavalry supported by infantry having expelled from 
that town a company of Eussian infantry. 

General Oku, hearing that the Eussians were 
receiving reinforcements, determined to attack early 
on the following morning, and a regiment of the, 5th 
Division, which formed part of the general reserve, 
was sent to rejoin its division. General Oku now 
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ing for approval. Consequently, lie got no reply ; 
and, consequently, lie did nothing. 

In the meantime General Glasko had sent for 
orders to General Gerngross, but fading to obtain 
them had then applied to General Stakelberg. But 
General Stakelberg having placed General Gerngross 
in command, would not now interfere with his subordi- 
nate’s plans. Hence, it was 6.40 a.m. when General 
Glasko finally decided to act on his own initiative 
and advance to the attack. As he was issuing his 
orders, he received an order from General Gerngross 
directing him to attack', and promising to support 
him ; but, just as the troops moved off, he received 
another order, this time from General Stakelberg. 

“If the Japanese advance with superior force 
against our centre or in any other direction, the 
corps will fall back slowly to ‘W’an-chia-ling. In 
this case Major-General Glasko will hold the line 
Kou-chia-tun — Tsui-chia-tun as long as possible, in 
order to give the troops falling back by Telissu 
time to traverse the defile north of Tsui-chia-tun. 
Should the Japanese retire, the troops will halt, 
and await further orders.” ^ 

On receipt of this order General Glasko suspended 
his advance, and occupied the line Kou-chia-tun — 
Tsui-chia-tun. General Gerngross, however, knowing 
nothing of this order, and relying on General Glasko’s 
assistance, advanced to the attack between 7 a.m. 
and 8 a.m. with three regiments of infantry. 

Though the Eussian attack was pushed with great 

'^British Official Hist(yry of the Russo-Japanese War, 
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determination, yet it progressed but slowly, owing 
to tbe lack of artUlery support. Nevertbeless, tbe 
3rd Japanese Division was thrown on the defensive — 
holding on to rough shelter-trenches which it had 
constructed. The Russians attacked again and again, 
and “flung themselves against their obstinate oppo- 
nents with the utmost intrepidity, and at one point 
the hostile lines approached so close to each other, 
that, when ammunition gave out, stones were freely 
thrown by both sides.” The situation of the 3rd 
Japanese Division became critical, especially in view 
of the fact that General Glasko had, on an order 
from the Headquarters Stafi", again moved forward 
to support General Gerngross. 

But, in the meantime, the battle had been won 
and lost elsewhere. The 5th Japanese Division, 
seeing the stern struggle in progress east of the rail- 
way, had crossed the Fu-chou River and vigorously 
attacked the Russian right. Almost immediately the 
Russian cavalry retreated,^ exposing the right of 
the infantry. The five Russian battalions, with their 
two batteries, fought with the utmost gallantry 
against double their numbers of infantry supported 
by an overwhelming force of artillery. But, their 
right being turned, they gave back. The Japanese 
artillery, pushing across the river behind the 5th 
Division, quickly sileneed the Russian batteries west 

^It had retreated during the night to its position near Lung- 
Kou in consequence of an order from General Stakelberg which 
gave instructions in case of retreat^ and which was misunderstood 
and taken to mean that the whole force was merely to fight a delaying 
action. 
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of the railway line, and also turned their attention 
to the Eussian batteries east of the railway line. 
These last, brought under an enfilade fire, were 
quickly silenced. 

At 9 a.m. a brigade of the 4th Japanese Division 
with a battalion of artillery and a squadron of cavalry 
having started at 6 a.in. and marched twelve miles, 
arrived at Yang-chia-tun ; and, thence, moved up 
on the left of the 5th Division, directing its ad- 
vance against Tung-lung-Kou. General Stakelberg, 
at 10.30 a.m., despatched an infantry regiment ficom 
his reserve at Telissu to restore the fight; but it 
could barely maintain its ground. 

At 11 a.m. General Stakelberg received a report, 
which had been despatched by his cavalry at 6 a.m., 
to the effect that strong Japanese forces were ad- 
vancing on Telissu from a south-westerly direction. 
He now, himself, took his last remaining reserve of 
four battalions to his right flank to restore the fight. 
But the attempt failed ; and General Stakelberg, 
issuing an order for a general retreat, himself 
directed, with great skill, the retirement of his right. 

In the meantime, to the east of the railway, the 
Eussians had again been unfortunate. 

At the very time that General Glasko was advanc- 
ing to support General Gemgross, the latter was 
about to issue the order to retreat. The retreat of 
the Eussians to the west of the river and railway 
had uncovered his right. His artillery had been 
quickly silenced; and, thereafter, his infantry had, 

for some two hours, been subjected to an enfilade 

0 
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artillery and rifle fire from the direction of Ta-fang- 
shen. The regiment on his right was beginning to 
waver; and the Japanese were advancing against it 
across the river. 

So about noon, General Gerngross, on his own 
initiative, gave the order to his division to retreat. 
And, at this very time. General Glasko’s brigade 
was coming into action against the right flank of 
the 3rd Japanese Division about Wa-fang-wo-pu and 
Cheng-chia-tun. Its advance, was, however, checked 
by the Japanese cavalry brigade, which, at this 
juncture, vigorously attacked (dismounted) General 
Glasko’s left flank. General Glasko, notwithstanding 
General Gerngross’ retreat, continued his attempt to 
advance until, between 1 p.m. and 2 p.m., he received 
General Stakelberg’s order to cover the retreat. 

Meanwhile the 3rd Japanese Division had seized 
the high ground occupied by General Gerngross; 
and, bringing up their artillery, inflicted heavy losses 
on the Eussians as they retreated up the railway line. 
But, on the whole, the Russians were extremely 
fortunate in their retirement. For the brigade of 
the Japanese 4th Division was on the point of seizing 
the railway line at Lung-tang-ho, when two Russian 
battalions, of the 4th Siberian Army Corps, arriving 
by rail from Kaiping, arrested its progress. A 
blinding storm of rain, moreover, blotted out the 
target from the view of the Japanese artillerymen. 
The Japanese infantry were also exhausted, while 
the ground east of the railway line was unsuited to 
cavalry action. 
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Thus the Russians escaped. Their losses are 
unknown. According to Russian accounts they lost 
about 500 killed, 2400 wounded, and 800 missing; but 
the Japanese claim to have buried 2000 Russians on 
the ground. The Russians also lost sixteen Q.F. guns. 

The Japanese losses were 1137 men killed, wounded, 
and missing. 

But the actual losses in men were comparatively 
imm aterial compared with the moral gains and losses 
due to this battle. The Japanese troops were gaining 
a well-justified sense of invincibility; the generals 
were gaining confidence in their troops, and the troops 
in their generals. 

Far otherwise must it have been with the Russians, 
The troops had fought with the utmost gallantry; 
and they were, nevertheless, beaten. How can we 
account for it? The Russian gunners could easily 
account for it. , For G-eneral Stakelberg had urged 
on his artillery commanders the desirability of firing 
from covered positions. The majority of the artillery 
officers, however — “especially the senior officers” — 
disagreed ; and, notwithstanding that many battery 
commanders supported General Stakelberg’s views, 
they were over-ruled by their seniors. They had 
now, however, learnt their lesson ; and, in the next 
battle, we shall see the Russians employ indirect 
fire with excellent results. But, in the meantime, 
what must the subordinate ranks of the Russian 
artillery have thought of their senior officers 1 The 
fatal idea must have entered into their minds that 
their leaders were behind the times. 
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Then there was the unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing with regard to the counter-stroke. Why did 
General Glasko leave General Gemgross in the 
lurch? He did not He received contradictory 
orders. Then, why did not General Gemgross issue 
clear orders as to the time for the counter-stroke? 
The reason is obvious. He could not act on his 
own initiative, even when he was told to do so. 
We can only infer from this fact that initiative 
had not been favourably regarded in the Rus- 
sian army in peace time. Some little friction — 
merely temporary, doubtless — ^between Generals Gem- 
gross and Glasko probably resulted from this 
battle. 

And what must these two have thought of General 
Stakelberg’s orders? There was the extraordinary 
order which reached General Glasko just as he was 
about to attack, which told him clearly that his chief 
was contemplating, not a victory, but a retreat, and 
which warned him to hold hiniself in readiness to 
cover that retreat. 

It must surely have appeared to these subordinate 
leaders that General Stakelberg had lost his nerve. 
But he had not. He was merely influenced by 
General Kuropatkin’s orders. He was to act with 
energy and rapidity ; he was to relieve Port Arthur, 
130 miles distant; and yet he was not to fight 
seriously or use his reserves. 

We should not be astonished to find that, as a 
result of this battle. General Stakelberg was losing 
faith in General Kuropatkin. 
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Now wlien generals lose faith in one another, 
and in their chiefs, the fact very quickly leaks out 
through their staffs to the troops. Some men take 
this side, some take that; and in place of loyal 
co-operation towards one object, the defeat of the 
enemy, there arise cliques with the inevitable friction 
and bickering, and jealousy and backbiting. An 
armed force in that state is like com ripe for the 
sickle. 

We can also imagine General Kuropatkiu — ^who, 
after all, was a human being — saying to the Viceroy, 
“I told you so”; and was the Viceroy the man to 
admit that he was in the wrong? Would he not 
rather say, “ If you had known how to carry out my 
instructions, this would not have occurred.” And, 
thereafter, would the friction between Viceroy and 
Army Commander increase or decrease ? Would they 
succeed in reconciling — or would they try to reconcile 
— ^their conflicting ideas? The one, the chief who 
thought of two things, the “relief” of Port Arthur 
and the political situation in Russia ; and the other, 
the subordinate, who thought of but one thing, the 
means by which he could ultimately defeat the hostile 
army. The one view, that of the chief, dictated an 
immediate offensive, and to give back not one foot of 
ground. The other view dictated a withdrawal and 
a gradual accumulation of force. The two ideas 
conflicted hopelessly ; and an effort to combine them 
could only result in half-hearted measures and inde- 
cision. A remedy existed for this state of affairs; 
and there was yet time for it to prove effective. 
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There were three possible methods which General 
Kuropatkin might have adopted : 

1. To sink his own opinions, discard his own plans, 

and merely obey the Viceroy’s orders. 

2. To disregard the Viceroy’s orders, while pre- 

tending to obey them. 

3. To refuse point-blank to obey the Viceroy’s 

orders and refer the matter to the Czar. 

The third of these was obviously the loyal— loyal 
to the Czar and country, that is — course to adopt, 
provided time was available in which the Czar could 
find and appoint a successor either to the Viceroy or 
the Commander of the Army. It is possible that 
General Kuropatkin adopted this course without 
effect ; but there is reason to suppose that, from this 
time onward, he adopted the second method. 

After their defeat at Telissu the Eussians retreated 
to Kaiping. There was no pursuit; for the 2nd 
Japanese Army was obliged to halt in order to bring 
up ammunition, and owing to the heavy rain, which, 
rendered the roads almost impassable. The Japanese 
cavalry alone was pushed forward, and occupied 
Wan-chia-ling. The Japanese have been criticised 
for their failure to pursue. Similar criticisms were 
levelled at the Germans in 1870. This failure 
to pursue appears to be a feature of modern 
war. There is always some difficulty in the way ; 
either the lack of ammunition or of food, or the 
exhaustion of the troops, or the state of the roads, 
or that night has fallen, or that the cavalry is badly 
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placed for pursuit. But it is noticeable that the 
beaten side, notwithstanding that it has similar 
difficulties to overcome — ^the roads blocked or “im- 
passable,” the troops exhausted and without food — 
nevertheless manages to retreat, and generally with 
considerable rapidity. The one side is actuated by 
enthusiasm, the other by fear ; and the latter would 
seem to be by far the sharper spur. It is an im- 
portant point ; for there are many who maintain that 
troops require no other spur but enthusiasm, and 
that stringent discipline — ^which really means fear — 
is unnecessary. 

The Japanese have also been criticised, not only 
for their failure to use their cavalry boldly in pursuit, 
but for their neglect to push it to the front to gain 
information. As regards the former criticism, we 
might point out that the Russian cavaby was vastly 
superior in numbers, and, perhaps, at this period, in 
efficiency, to the Japanese cavaby. General Stakel- 
berg covered his retreat with a rearguard consisting 
of the bulk of his cavaby, supported by a brigade of 
infantry and a battery of horse artillery. There 
seems little reason to doubt that if the Japanese 
1st Cavaby Brigade, unsupported, had pursued vigor- 
ously, it would have been very roughly handled. 
It was altogether too weak to hope to convert the 
Russian retreat into a rout. 

As regards the second criticism, the Japanese 
evidently possessed — and this fact will become still 
more apparent as we go on — excellent information, 
which was furnished by its intelligence system. 
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Where, then, was the necessity to risk the destruc- 
tion or defeat of their cavalry in order to obtain 
information which they already possessed? When 
an army lacks an efficient intelligence system, and 
therefore lacks information ; or if its Commander-in- 
chief lacks the power of divination ; or if its General 
Staff has not been properly trained; or, in future 
warfare, if it lacks aerial craft, then it must pay the 
penalty, and risk the defeat of its cavalry in sending 
it forward, perhaps to a great distance, as an isolated 
detachment. But if it possesses the necessary infor- 
mation, or if its Commander-in-chief possesses the 
power of divination and the courage to act on 
probabilities, what advantage is to be gained by 
accepting an unnecessary and very grave risk ? 
Surely it is wiser to retain the cavalry, its strength 
unimpaired, for action at the decisive moment, that 
is, on the battlefield, where the whole available force 
is required if victory is to be won. The small force 
of Japanese cavalry exercised an important influence 
at Telissu by checking the Eussian counter-stroke 
on the hard-pressed 3rd Division. It could certainly 
not have exercised that influence had its strength been 
impaired and its morale lowered by previous defeat. 



CHAPTEE VIL 


THE JAPANESE ADVANCE ON LUO-YANG; THE 
BATTLE OF TA-SHIH-CHIAO ; AND THE COMBATS 
OF HSI-MU-OHENG, YANG-TZU-LING, AND YTJ-SHU- 
LING. 

Aptee the Battle of Telissu the general situation 
was as follows : 

The Japanese. 

The 1st Army (General Kuroki) about Feng-huang- 
Cheng, with a detachment at Ai-yang-Cheng, about 
forty-five miles to the east-north-east, and a brigade 
of Guards detached to the 4th Army. 

The 4th Army (General KAwamura) was about 
EEsiu-yen, with a detachment pushed out to the west- 
ward to assist the 2nd Army by a demonstration. 

The 2nd Army (General Oku) halted for a few 
days about Telissu, with its cavalry brigade pushed 
forward to 'W’an-chia-ling. It was reinforced by 
the 6th Division; and advanced to Hsiung-yao-Cheng 
between the 19th and 21st June. 

The 3rd Army (General Nogi) was pressing back 
the garrison of Port Arthur into the “Position of 
the Passes,” and awaiting siege material, which 
reached it during July. 
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The Russians. 

General Eennentampf, with about 5000 cavalry 
and one battalion infantry, was on the Chyang-syong 
— Chiao-tou road at Sai-ma-chi, Colonel Madritov’s 
detachment, which had been reinforced to a strength 
of eight squadrons and one infantry battalion, being 
posted on his left near Huai-jen-Hsien to watch 
the mountain roads from Korea to Mukden and 
Tieh-ling. 

Count Keller, with a mixed force of about 25,000 
men, was holding the mountain passes about the 
Mo-tien-ling and astride the road from Antung to 
Liao-yang. His cavalry, fourteen squadrons under 
General Grekov, was posted on his right, flank 
about Huang-hua-tien, in touch with the Japanese 
outposts. 

General Mishchenko, with nineteen squadrons, was 
in touch with the 4th Japanese Army, while his 
infantry, two battalions, were entrenching the passes 
about the Ta-ling Pass. 

General Stakelberg was about Kaiping, with his 
cavalry forming a screen in front of him, and keep- 
ing touch with General Mishchenko’s cavalry. 

These were the advanced detachments. General 
Kuropatkin, with the reserve, was about Liao-yang, 
which place was being strongly fortified. 

As an immediate result of the Battle of Telissu, 
and the threatening operations of the 4th Japanese 
Army, one division of General Stakelberg’s force was 
hurried north to Ta-shih-chiao ; Count Keller was 
ordered to send two additional regiments to Hai- 
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Cheng, and also to make demonstrations against the 
Japanese at Ai-yang-Cheng and Feng-huang-Cheng. 
The Russian Headquarters, exaggerating the strength 
of the 4th Japanese Army and the importance of 
its movements, was concentrating a powerful force 
about Hai-Cheng with a view to resisting its further 
progress. 

It seems that the Russian Headquarters had 
accepted Count Keller’s opinion that the 1st and 
4th Japanese Armies would probably move to con- 
centrate with the 2nd Army at Hai-Cheng; and 
Count Keller’s demonstrations were intended to 
render the Japanese nervous for their right flank 
and to check their march to the westward.^ From 
this time onward General Kuropatkin’s leading idea 
would seem to. have been to concentrate a powerful 
force at Hai-Cheng, with a view to striking at the 
2nd Japanese Army if it came sufficiently far north, 
or at the heads of the columns of the 4th Army 
as they debouched from the mountains towards 
Hsi-mu-Cheng. 

In the meantime Count Keller had been making 
preparations to carry out his demonstrations ; and, 
after despatching the two regiments to the railway, 
and making provision for the defence of the passes 
over the main mountain range, he was able to collect 

1 These demonstrations were in accordance with the original plan 
bj which the Yalu detachment, when forced to retire behind the 
Fen-shni-ling range, should constantly threaten the right flank and 
line of communication of the Japanese in their advance westward 
from Korea. Such demonstrations would certainly have proved most 
effective if the Japanese had really been engaged in a westerly move- 
ment from Korea, See chap. ii. p. 44. 
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only seven and a half battalions for his advance 
towards I’eng-huang-Cheng. On the 17th June this 
force arrived within about ten miles of that place, 
having met with no opposition, and without even 
having seen any Japanese. His troops, who had 
covered forty miles in one and a half days over 
execrable roads, were exhausted. Count Keller, 
knowing that there might be about two Japanese 
divisions, or some twenty-four battalions, near Feng- 
huang-Cheng, apparently became, as was but natural, 
more anxious the further south he moved without 
finding the enemy he had expected to find. So he 
suddenly turned round and retreated. The Japanese 
gave no sign of their existence, and permitted him 
to escape unmolested. The Eussians arrived at 
the mountain passes on the 18th, having made 
an eighty mile march for nothing. The return 
journey was evidently accompHshed with great 
rapidity. Count Keller was now ordered to stand 
on the defensive, and cover the left flank of the 
Eussian army. 

Why did the Japanese permit him to escape ? 

On the next day, the 19th June, the Japanese 
heard that 5000 Eussians were about to advance 
firom Sai-ma-chi against the Japanese detachment at 
Ai-yang-Cheng. Their detachment at that place was 
immediately reinforced by one battalion from Feng- 
huang-Cheng, bringing up its strength to seven 
battalions, three squadrons, three batteries, and a 
company of engineers. These occupied a prepared 
position with two battalions and the artillery, one 
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battalion on outposts, and the remaining battalions 
with one squadron in reserve. 

On the 22nd the Japanese detachment was attacked 
by General Eennenkampf with his 5000 cavalry. 
The Eussians drove in the Japanese outposts, who 
retired without making any resistance. The Eussians 
then attacked the main Japanese position, but were 
brought to a standstill by the Japanese fire at a 
distance of about 1000 yards. General Eennen- 
kampf broke off the engagement, and retired to 
Sai-ma-chi, having, as he believed, located three 
Japanese regiments. 

The Japanese, again, made no attempt to strike 
back, though they were in superior numbers. Our 
official history considers that, in both these cases, 
the Japanese desired to keep their numbers secret. 
This is, probably, the true explanation. Let us 
consider the result of these two demonstrations 
ffom the Eussian point of view. Count Keller had 
moved with seven battalions to the neighbourhood 
of a Japanese force which had been estimated at 
twenty-four battalions. If the Japanese had indeed 
been in such strength at Eeng-huang-Cheng, they 
certainly would not have lost so golden an oppor- 
tunity of attacking so weak a Eussian force. As they 
had failed to do so, the inference was that the two 
Japanese divisions were no longer at Feng-huang- 
Cheng. They had not moved to Ai-yang-Cheng on 
the Mukden road; for the Japanese force at that 
place had been so weak that it had not ventured 
to attack General Eennenkampf with his 5000 horse- 
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men. The Japanese had evidently moved to Hsiu- 
yen with a view to an advance- on Hai-Cheng — ^the 
route they had taken in the war with China in 1894. 
Their object would be to form a junction with the 
2nd Japanese Army, which had, as we have seen, 
commenced its advance from Telissu on the 19th 
June. 

If the Japanese could succeed in thus hoodwinking 
the Eussians, and diverting their attention to the 
railway line, they might succeed in capturing the 
mountain passes, near the Mo-tien-ling, without much 
difficulty ; and that was the next objective of the 1st 
Japanese Army. 

Such an achievement as this was worth far 
more to the Japanese than a victory against a 
small detachment of Eussians, which was obviously 
executing a mere demonstration, and which would 
therefore be fully prepared for a rapid retreat. The 
victory could only be a partial one; but it would 
serve to disclose the positions and numbers of the 
Japanese, and therefore their probable plan of opera- 
tions. If this be the true explanation, the self- 
restraint of the Japanese demands our admiration 
just as much as the tremendous courage and tenacity 
of purpose which they had already displayed. 

On the 19th June the 4th Japanese Army received 
instructions from Imperial Headquarters : “Your main 
force will remain at Hsiu-yen, detaching troops to 
hold the passes leading to Hsi-mu-Cheng and Kai- 
ping. You will collect at least twenty days’ supplies 
in the vicinity of Hsiu-yen, to be ready by the 5th 
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July.”^ On the 22nd June General Kuroki received 
somewhat similar orders. He was directed to collect 
twenty days’ supply at Tung-yuen-pu/ to be ready 
by the 5th July ; and to protect this depot with a 
detachment at Tsao-ho-Kou. These instructions, it 
wiU be seen, involved the capture of the passes over 
the Fen-shui-ling range by the 4th Army, and it 
seems probable that secret instructions were issued 
to the 1st Army to capture the passes in front of it 
when the Eussian attention had been distracted by 
the 4th Army. These two armies appear, accord- 
ingly, to have decided to attack the passes in front 
of them on the 27th and 30th June, and to have 
informed the 2nd Army, which was expected to 
reach Kaiping on the 27th. The 2nd Army was, 
however, obliged to suspend its advance on the 21st 
June owing to supply and transport difficulties. 
Every available means of land transport was already 
being utilised. Captured rolling stock was, in default 
of engines, pushed along the railway line by gan^ 
of thirty men to each truck ; Chinese carts also 
worked to the front from the base at Pu-lan-tien. 
But these were insufficient, and it was decided to 
send a fleet of transports with supplies past Port 
Arthur to the coast at Hsiung-yao-Cheng. General 
Kuroki asked for and obtained authority for the 
1st Army to advance on the 24th June. 

Suddenly on the 23rd June the Eussian fleet in 
Port Arthur made a sortie, the battleships, which 

^ British Official History of the Russo-Ja/panese War, 

2 See Map No. 7. 
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the Japanese believed to be incapacitated, reappear- 
ing. 

Commander Semenoflf is of opinion that the 
Japanese were fully aware of the Russian intention 
to make a sortie on the 23rd June. He asserts that 
preparations for it had commenced as early as the 
18th June, “The greatest activity prevailed....” 
“ The fact that our squadron was to go to sea was an 
official secret, but all this animated scene proclaimed 
it aloud. Even a landsman was bound to notice it,” 
“ . . . Did ‘ they not know what was common know- 
ledge in the squadron, in the port, in the town, in the 
fortress? Did ‘they’ not know that the Japanese 
were accurately and immediately informed of our 
every step, every movement ? Did ‘ they ’ not know 
that the Japanese invariably had knowledge of the 
plans and intentions of our leaders, thanks to our 
‘bureaucratic’ methods in treating secrets? Why, 
the Japanese were often better informed than we 
officers, who were reduced to guessing.” The beaten 
nation, of course, invariably ascribes its defeat largely 
to hostile espionage. As a matter of fact it is open 
to question whether the beaten nation is not usually 
right in so doing. 

At 8 a.m. on the 20th the order was issued to the 
Russian fleet to put to sea. It was published in the 
Novi Kray, the Port Arthur newspaper. At 10 a.m. 
the order was cancelled, and urgent efforts were made 
to recall the copies of it and confiscate the copies of 
the newspaper. Again at 9 p.m. on the 21st an 

^ “ They " refers to the leaders and their staffs in the fortress. 
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order was issued that the fleet was to sail at 2.30 
a.m. on the 22nd, but was again cancelled. At 
2 a.m. on the 22nd Japanese destroyers appeared in 
the roads. At 2 p.m. a squadron of cruisers and 
destroyers hove in sight. The .Russians swept the 
buoyed channel for mines, and to their astonishment 
found it clear. 

On the night of the 22nd-23rd an action between 
destroyers took place outside the harbour. 

At 4 a.m. on the 23rd the Russian fleet actually 
sailed. It passed through the buoyed channel, turned 
eastward, and anchored outside the mine-fields, in 
water which up to that date had been clear of mines. 
It found itself, however, in the midst of a new mine- 
field, the existence of which was only disclosed by 
some mines floating to the surface. 

“These mines must have been laid,” says Com- 
mander Semenoff, “yesterday or last night, for every- 
thing hereabouts was clear of mines until then. . . .” 
“Why precisely at the place where the squadron 
was to anchor? Did the Japanese by any chance 
know our most secret ‘ plan of anchorage ’ ? Surely 
this could not be — yet the fact remained.” 

After clearing the mines, the Russian fleet laid its 
course for the open sea. It was watched by Japanese 
destroyers ; then Japanese cruisers appeared ; then 
the Japanese “ main body hove in sight. . . .” “ The 
Japanese were nearly complete. . . .” “ ‘ They are 
all there, even the old “ Chin-yen ” had to turn out,’ 
the ofl&cers were remarking to each other. ‘ This is 
the result of the way in which we keep our secrets. 

p 
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During the last four days the Japanese have been 
able to recall the ships off Vladivostok. Now the 
fun will begin.’” 

But it did not; the Eussian fleet returned into 
harbour. 

The ‘ Chin-yen ’ was the second-class battleship 
which had been captured from the Chinese in 1894 . 
It had, in the first instance, formed part of the 
squadron which guarded the Straits of Korea ; and 
its sudden appearance off Port Arthur led the Eussians 
to believe that they had to deal with the whole 
Japanese fleet. 

The strength of the respective fleets was : 

Eussians — six battleships, one armoured cruiser, 
four protected cruisers, seven destroyers. 

Japanese — four battleships, one second-class battle- 
ship, five armoured cruisers, nine protected cruisers, 
and over thirty destroyers and torpedo boats. 

But as an instrument of war the Eussian fleet could 
now not possibly compare with the Japanese fleet; 
and, on the approach of the Japanese, the Eussians 
put about and returned to harbour. The Eussians 
anchored for the night in the roadstead, and were 
attacked throughout the night by Japanese torpedo 
flotillas. In the morning they entered the harbour, 
one of their battleships being towed m, a fact which 
by no means escaped the notice of the Japanese. 

We now see that the Eussian naval detachment 
at Vladivostok was practically thrown away. The 
Eussians did not possess an intelligence system 
.capable of telling them whether the bulk of the 
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Japanese fleet was in the Yellow Sea or in the Sea 
of Japan ; neither did their leaders possess the power 
to divine the operations of the Japanese fleet, or, 
apparently, the courage to act on probabilities. 
Neither was it possible to reinforce the Russian 
naval detachment at Vladivostok, and thereby con- 
vert a mere threat into a stern and unpleasant 
reality. The Japanese, on the other hand, knew 
exactly where each portion of the Russian fleet was 
to be found; and their leaders either possessed a 
remarkable power of divination, or were admirably 
served by an excellent intelligence organisation, or 
both. As a result, the Russians, being in constant 
ignorance, were unable to utilise their detachment; 
while the Japanese, possessing full knowledge, were 
able to utilise their interior lines to the best 
advantage. 

It is said that Admiral Togo’s operations on the 
23rd June point to the; fact that he did not desire 
to bring the Russian fleet to battle; but that his 
main object was to save his armoured vessels, which 
he could not replace, for the contest with the Baltic 
fleet, and to keep the Port Arthur fleet in the harbour 
until the fortress, together with the fleet, should fall 
into the hands of the army. It is more than pro- 
bable that Admiral Togo desired to save his armoured 
vessels; but it does not therefore foUow that he 
had no wish to bring the Russian fleet to battle. 
He was, surely, justified in believing that, if he could 
oblige the Russians to re-enter the harbour after 
dark, the mine-fields, combined with torpedo attack. 
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This order practically cancelled the former order 
which directed that the 1st and 4th Armies should 
be in readiness to advance, and in possession of the 
mountain passes, by the 4th and 5 th July. At 
the best it was a most ambiguous order, not at 
all the sort of thing one would expect from this 
highly trained and eflScient Japanese stajff; and the 
Japanese Commander-in-chief would have only him- 
self to thank if his 1st and 4th Armies remained 
inactive, merely collecting supplies, while his 2nd 
Army pushed forward unsupported to Kaiping and 
was attacked by superior forces and defeated. It 
is true, however, that the Imperial Headquarters 
must have known perfectly well that the 2nd Army 
would be unable to advance to Kaiping for some time 
to come. 

But a remarkable feature is that no notice was 
taken of this order by the 1st and 4th Armies. 
General Kuroki received it at 7 p.m. on the 24th. 
As, however, his advanced troops had already com- 
menced to move he did not rescind his own orders ; 
and his main bodies commenced their advance on 
the 26th. General Kawamura had issued his orders 
to the 4th Army at 4 p.m. on the 24th; and he 
received the Imperial Headquarter order at 11 p.m. 
on the same date. At the same time he was in- 
formed by the 2nd Army that its advance must be 
deferred, and that it was impossible to say when 
it could be resumed. 

General Kawamura did not, however, cancel his 
orders; and his main body commenced its advance 
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on the 25th, the 2nd Army sending a small detach- 
ment to the north-east to gain touch with it. 

It will be noticed that the three armies acted 
in co-operation ; and it seems probable that this 
co-operation was due to some order from Imperial 
Headquarters of which we have no knowledge. 

It was now considered too dangerous to send 
the transports with supplies for the 2nd Army 
so close to Port Arthur, inasmuch as the Japanese 
mercantile marine was limited, and the blocking 
operations at Port Arthur had already cost them 
numerous valuable vessels. It was therefore decided 
to send eighty hired Chinese junks past Port Arthur 
to Chin-Chou Bay. Supplies were to be landed by 
the transports at Talienwan, carried by cart across the 
isthmus, picked up by the junks in Chin-Chou Bay, 
and conveyed by sea to Hsiung-yao-Cheng. 

So far as can be seen, this was the solitary point 
in which the Japanese were obliged to modify their 
plans by the Eussian naval sortie of June 23rd.^ 

If the Japanese had really been afraid of further 
enterprises on the part of the Eussian fleet in Port 
Arthur, in what fashion would they have acted? 
They would have established the closest possible 
blockade of the harbour; they would have made 
another desperate effort to seal the mouth of the 
harbour by sinking in it ballast-laden vessels, even 
though the last attempt had proved that the task 

^It is said, however, that, in consequence of the sortie, the 2nd 
Japanese Army was unable to collect its twenty days* supplies until the 
15th July instead of the 5th. Nevertheless, the 2nd Army, as will be 
seen, commenced its advance to Kaiping on the 6th July. 
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was almost impossible, and in spite of the fact that 
they could not aflbrd to lose more merchant vessels ; 
or they would have endeavoured to seal the harbour 
by mine-fields; and, finally, they would have re- 
inforced their fleet off Port Arthur with one or two 
of their armoured cruisers which were engaged in 
guarding the Korean Straits and watching Vladi- 
vostok. But they did none of these. T?he blockade 
was, if anything, less rigorous than usual — almost 
as though they invited the Kussians to come out 
again. They even permitted a Eussian destroyer 
to carry despatches to and fro to Ying-Kou. 

The over-sea transport of troops or of supplies 
does not appear to have been cheeked even for a day. 
The 1st Eeserve Brigade^ only completed its disem- 
barkation at Dalny by the 23rd June, the day of 
the sortie. Between that date and the 26th July the 
following troops were landed at the same place within 
seventy miles of Port Arthur : the 9th Division, the 
4th Eeserve Brigade ; ^ seventy-two field guns and a 
large number of heavy siege guns, to say nothing of 
the supplies for the 2nd and 3rd Armies. Besides 
these, the 10 th Eeserve Brigade commenced to land 
at Ta-Ku-Shan on the 3rd July, and, finally, the 
Japanese Commander-in-chief was sent round to 
Kaiping by sea, sailing from Japan on the 6th July. 
Yet, all this time, the Eussian fleet was in Port 
Arthur, able to issue from that fortress at will. 

^ The 1st and 4th Eeserve, or Kohi, Brigades joined the 3rd Army 
for the siege of Port Arthur. The 10th Eeserve Brigade joined the 
10th Division and formed part of the 4th Army. 
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It will be seen that tbe actions of tbe Japanese by 
no means lend colour to the nervousness expressed in 
the Japanese Imperial Headquarter order of the 
24th June. 

Let us finally consider the action the Eussians 
woTild probably have taken if copies of this nervous 
order had fallen into their hands. It seems probable 
that General Kuropatkin, recognising that his oppor- 
tunity for a blow at the 2nd Japanese Army was 
about to arrive, would concentrate all available force 
at Hai-Cheng and Ta-shih-chiao, weakening his force 
on the Antung — ^Liao-yang road, if necessary. This 
he did, with unfortunate results. 

And what effect would a copy of this order have 
had on the Viceroy, or on Admiral Vitgefb, or on 
General Stessel? It seems probable that Admiral 
Vitgefb would have taken his fleet to sea again as 
soon as possible in order to still further threaten, if 
not interrupt, the Japanese over-sea communications. 
Or, if Admiral Vitgefb did not act thus on his own 
initiative, it seems probable that he would receive a 
definite order from the Viceroy to put to sea — pro- 
vided a message could get through to Port Arthur. 
This is exactly what happened. 

We have seen that, after the sortie of the 23rd 
June, the Japanese naval blockade of Port Arthur 
was so slack that a Eussian destroyer was able 
to carry despatches. It apparently made several 
voyages to Ting-Kou and back throughout July ; 
and by means of it a lively correspondence was 
carried on between the Vicerov at MukHan and 
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Admiral Vitgeft. The messages were carried in the 
destroyer to Ying-Kou, from whence they were 
telegraphed to Mukden.^ 

The Viceroy was disappointed by the operations of 
the 23rd June, and ordered Admiral Vitgeft to render 
all possible assistance to the fortress by means of 
sorties, to remain in Port Arthur only so long as the 
squadron was in safety there, and, when the fortress 
was no longer a safe refuge, to make for Vladivostok, 
avoiding an action, if possible. Admiral Vitgeft im- 
mediately convened a council of war. With the 
exception of two members, the council was convinced 
that it would be fatal to put to sea, that the assistance 
of the fleet was of enormous advantage to the fortress, 
and that it should remain there with a view to assist- 
ing the Baltic fleet on its arrival in Far Eastern 
waters. This answer was sent to the Viceroy, who 
directed it to be reconsidered. The council of war 

^ It would be interesting to know whether these despatches were in 
cipher, and whether copies of them reached the hands of the Japanese, 
who assuredly had secret agents at Ying-Kou. It may not be out of 
place to tell a well-authenticated story of the war between China and 
Japan. Some eight or nine years before that war a Japanese trader 
arrived in the town and set up a small business. He was, however, a 
failure ; the competition was too severe for him ; there was never 
anything in his shop ; but he nevertheless struggled on. He was well 
known to the English residents, who treated him with considerable 
kindness. On the outbreak of the war the Japanese resident dis- 
appeared. Ultimately Japanese troops marched into the town. The 
British residents were astounded at the perfect knowledge of the 
town displayed by the Japanese ; detachments marched straight to 
bank, telegraph and post offices, water supply, etc., etc. Some of the 
British residents called on the Japanese Headquarters, and one of the 
first persons they met was their old friend, the Japanese trader, who 
was the chief interpreter of the Japanese army. On meeting them he 
laughed and said, “You know now who I am.’^ 
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adhered to their former conclusions, upon which the 
Viceroy referred the matter to the Czar, who agreed 
with him. Nevertheless, the council refused to give 
way and “decided finally that the squadron must 
withstand the siege or perish in defence of Port 
Arthur.” Hereupon the Viceroy reiterated his “ in- 
flexible determination” that the squadron must be 
taken out of Port Arthur, and that for it to be 
destroyed with the fortress would “ leave an indelible 
stain on the flag of St. Andrew and on the honour of 
the fleet.” This last message was received on the 7th 
August, and was followed by a sortie on the 10th, on 
which date the Russian fleet was brought to battle.^ 

It will, perhaps, be admitted that it was to the 
Japanese interest : 

(1) To bring the Russian fleet to battle at as early 

a date as possible. 

(2) To obtain possession of the mountain passes 

with the 1st and 4th Armies before permit- 
ting the 2nd Army to advance to within 
striking distance of the Russians. 

(3) To obtain possession of the passes without loss. 

By what means would they seek to achieve these 
results ? 

(1) By inducing the Viceroy and the Russian 

admiral to believe that they were afraid of 
the Russian fleet. 

(2) By making the blockade less stringent. 

^ It is to be noted that, in spite of tbeir fear of the Enssian fleet, the 
Japanese fleet had not been reinforced by the 10th August, though 
they must have known that a second sortie was imminent. See p. 317. 
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(3) B7 permitting communication between tbe 

Viceroy and Port Arthur. 

(4) By leading G-eneral Kuropatkin to believe : 

(a) that the 2nd Japanese Army would 

advance to within striking distance of 
him ; 

(b) that the other two armies could not 

advance to its support. 

By that means he might be induced to strengthen 
his forces on the railway and weaken those holding 
the mountain passes. 

We are, perhaps, justified in thinking that the 
Japanese Imperial Headquarter order of the 24th 
June was intended for Eussian consumption; and 
that other, and secret, instructions were issued to 
Admiral Togo and to the army commanders. It 
seems probable, moreover, that a copy of this order 
fell into the hands of the Eussians and was largely 
responsible for their misfortunes. It is even ques- 
tionable whether the order issued to the Japanese 
armies to be in readiness to move on the 5th July 
was not intended to reach the Eussians — it was cal- 
culated to lull them into a false sense of security, and 
as we have seen, the movement of the 1st and 4th 
Armies commenced on the 25th and 26th June. 
These orders, together with the inaction of the 
Japanese at the time of Count Keller’s reconnaissances, 
point to an attempt to induce the Eussians to 
believe that the Japanese intended to concentrate on 
Hai-Cheng by the routes adopted in the war with 
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China, and thereby to cause General Kuropatkin to 
•weaken his hold on the Mo-tien-ling Passes. 

The point for us to consider is ■whether the Japanese 
■were informed of the projected naval sortie of the 
23rd June, took their measures to catch the Russian 
fleet, and to prepare their headquarter order for 
Russian consumption. If so, what was the nature of 
the organisation and of the staff work which enabled 
this mystification of the enemy to be successfully 
accomplished ? 

In the meantime, on the 26th June, the Japanese 
3rd Army drove in the Russian advanced detach- 
ments which were posted in front of the “ Position of 
the Passes” at Port Arthur. They captured Chien 
Shan ; and, generally, occupied a line within 1000 to 
3000 yards of the Russian positions. 

The Russian ships of war, creeping along shore 
inside the mine-fields, afforded considerable assistance 
to their troops. But, in losing Chien Shan, the 
Russians had lost an important post of observation. 

With the field armies, the movements that occurred 
were as follows: On the 26th June another rfegiment 
of infantry was withdrawn from Count Keller and 
despatched to Hai-Cheng, at which place General 
Kuropatkin himself arrived on this day. General 
Kuropatkin states : “ Believing that Hai-cheng con- 
stituted our greatest danger, as the enemy might, if 
they gained a success there, cut off Stakelberg’s force 
close by, on the 29th I concentrated forty-one bat- 
talions and eighteen sotniots'^ under Sasulitch at 

^The Eussian equivalent to a squadron of cavalry. 
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Hsi-mu-Clieiig, intending with them to hurl back 
the enemy on to their Hai-Cheng line of ad- 
vance.” ^ 

The 4th J apanese Army, which still consisted of the 
10 th Division with a brigade of the Guard Division 
attached,® conomenced its advance to attack Ta-ling 
Passes on the 25th June. 

According to the Japanese information, the Eussian 
force opposed to them was holding the Ta-ling Passes 
on a front of twenty miles, and consisted of twenty- 
four squadrons of cavalry, ten battalions of infantry, 
and one horse artillery battery.® 

The Japanese force was divided into four columns, 
with a general reserve. These advanced on the 26th 
by different routes so as to be in position to press 
home the attack on the 27'th. Communication 
between the various columns in the mountainous 
country was extremely difficult.* 

At the same time the 2nd Army pushed out a 
detachment to the north-east to demonstrate against 
the flank of the Eussians opposed to the 4th Army, 
while its cavalry commenced to display activity 
against the Eussians at Kaiping. 

On the 27th the attack was delivered, and was 
entirely successful, the Japanese losing only 200 men 

^ Th^ Russian Army and the Japanese War^ vol. ii. p. 220. 

2 The 10th Kohi Brigade, which afterwards joined the 4th Army, 
commenced to land at Ta-Ku-Shan on the 3rd July. 

® Accounts differ as to the strength of the Eussians. 

*The mountains at these passes run up to a height of 2000 to 
2500 feet, and are rugged, precipitous, and in places heavily 
wooded. 
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in killed and wounded, and tke Eussians retreating to 
Hsi-mu-Cheng. Whether or no General Kuropatkin 
intended to hold these passes is not entirely clear. 
There is reason to suppose that his idea was to 
strike at the heads of the Japanese columns as they 
attempted to debouch from the mountain defiles. 
It was, apparently, with this object that he was 
concentrating so powerful a force at Hai-Cheng and 
Hsi-mu-Cheng. General Kuropatkin’s attention had, 
it will be seen, been attracted to the direction of 
Hai-Cheng and Hsi-mu-Cheng, with the result that 
he had reduced Count Keller’s forces at the Mo- 
tien-ling to about eleven battalions. Eor some 
unexplained reason,^ Count KeUer’s troops evacuated 
the mountain passes at the Mo-tien-ling. It was 
unfortunate; for the 1st Japanese Army, which had 
commenced its advance on the 26th June, suddenly 
seized the Mo-tien-ling, and the passes to east 
and west of it, without firing a shot, on the 30th 
June. The Japanese detachment on the Mukden 
road also advanced to Sai-ma-chi and a short distance 
beyond that place ; but did not attack Eennenkampf 's 
troops, who were holding the mountain passes at 
Pa-la-ling. Thus the Japanese had cleverly gained 
possession of the Mo-tien-ling Passes without loss. 

The time had now arrived to move up the 2nd 
Japanese Army, to bring it into touch with the 
4th Army, and to gain possession of Ying-Kou as a 
fresh base of operations. The movement commenced 

^The Russian Official History dealing with the period has not yet 
been published. 
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on the 6tli July, the date which had originally been 
fixed by the Imperial Headquarter order of the 19th 
June, for the combined advance of the three armies. 

But, in the meantime, the 1st Army had been put 
to it to maintain its position. Floods of rain fell 
between the 27th June and 5th July. “ Eivers over- 
flowed their banks, roads became morasses, and the 
Chinese carters, whose services had been secured with 
so much pains, fled in every direction to their homes.” 
The transport of supplies broke down ; the troops 
were placed on half rations; the detachment on the 
Mukden road was obliged to retire to Sai-ma-chi, 
leaving a line of outposts in its former position ; and, 
if the rain had continued for another forty-eight 
hours, the whole army must have retreated to Feng- 
huang-Cheng. 

On the 4th July two or three Russian battalions 
attacked the advanced Japanese detachments holding 
the Mo-tien-ling and neighbouring passes. The attack 
was, according to the Russian accounts, delivered 
merely with the object of obtaining information, and 
was repulsed without much difiOieulty. 

The necessity for obtaining information was due to 
the conflicting intelligence which had reached the 
Russian Headquarters. On the one hand there 
were rumours of a general westward movement of the 
1st Japanese Army towards the railway, and, on the 
other, there were rumours of a projected forward 
movement of the 1st Japanese Army against the 
Russian left flank. 

Between the 3rd and 5th July the garrison of 
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Port Arthur made a sortie on land with the object of 
recovering Chien Shan, which had been lost on the 
26th June. But the Japanese were strongly en- 
trenched ; and, in spite of the great bravery displayed 
by the Eussian troops, the sortie failed. 

On the 6th July the 2nd Japanese Army com- 
menced its advance on Kaiping, warning the 4th 
Army that the Eussians who were holding the hills a 
short distance north of that place would be attacked 
on the 9th or 11th. On the same date, the 6th, 
Marshal Oyama left Japan for Kaiping, at which 
place he intended to establish his headquarters.^ 
On the 6th and 7th the 2nd Japanese Army, consist- 
ing of the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th Divisions, with the 
1st Cavalry and 1st Artillery Brigades, drove in the 
Eussian advanced troops, which were holding a line 
about eight miles south of Elaiping. According 
to the reports of the inhabitants, some 32,000 Eus- 
sians were holding the semicircle of hills which rise 
immediately to the north of Kaiping, while stronger 
forces, which were continually receiving reinforce- 
ments from Liao-yang, were posted about Ta-shih- 
chiao. 

On the 8th the Eussians north of Kaiping were 
reconnoitred, and on the 9th they were attacked. 
But the Eussians, who were a mere rearguard of one 
division, retreated, and again showed front about five 
miles back. The 2nd Army now halted until the 


^Here was a notable case of counting chickens before they were 
tiatched. The Japanese w-ere as confident of victory as was Napoleon 
ywo days before Jena. 
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22nd, holding an entrenched line some four miles 
north of the city. 

In the meantime the 4th Army had, with a view 
to assisting the 2nd, sent detachments towards the 
railway, aiming at a point about ten miles north of 
Kaiping. These detachments got across the moun- 
tains on the 10th only, and finding that Kaiping was 
already in the hands of the Japanese, rejoined their 
army. Another detachment marched on Hsi-mu- 
Cheng, but finding the Russians at that place in 
force, returned without engaging them. But for this 
threatening attitude of the 4th Army the Russians 
would probably have attempted a blow at the 2nd 
Army. 

But the Russian General Staff had formed a 
remarkably exaggerated estimate of the strength 
of the Japanese forces in the field. It was only 
after the outbreak of hostilities that they had 
discovered that the Japanese territorial army was 
organised and prepared to take part in over-sea 
operations; and they now arrived at the conclusion 
that the bulk of these reserve troops were in front of 
them. They estimated the 1st Japanese Army at 
seventy-nine battalions (including first line, reserve, 
and line of communication troops), eighteen squadrons, 
and 252 guns, besides 4000 Korean troops, whereas 
the actual strength was thirty-three battalions, nine 
squadrons, and 120 guns. They estimated the 4th 
Army at forty-four battalions, three squadrons, and 
120 guns ; whereas it actually consisted of nineteen, 
battalions, three squadrons, and thirty-six guns.' 
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They estimated the 2nd Army at seventy-two bat- 
talions, twenty-six squadrons, and 252 guns ; whereas 
it actually consisted of fifty-one battalions, twenty 
squadrons, and 258 guns. They estimated the 3rd 
Army, engaged in the siege of Port Arthur, at 100 
battalions, three squadrons, and 204 guns, exclusive of 
siege guns ; whereas it actually consisted of forty-two 
battalions, with, however, a powerful force of artillery.^ 

The Russian forces were, at this period, the middle 
of July, divided into two main groups. 

The southern group consisted of the Ist, 4th, and 
2nd Siberian Corps, together with General Mish- 
chenko’s cavalry. The 1st and 4th Siberians were 
posted in an entrenched position astride the railway, 
covering the junction of the railway to Ying-Kou, at 
which latter place was posted a small detachment. 
These two corps numbered 31,000 rifles, about 4000 
sabres and 106 guns. General Mishchenko’s cavalry, 
consisting of nineteen squadrons, two battalions, and 
ten guns, was posted in advance of the left flank of 
the 4th Siberians. 

The bulk of the 2nd Siberians, reinforced by a 
brigade of the 10th Corps and a regiment of the 3rd 
Siberians, were posted at Hsi-mu-Cheng, about a 
day’s march to the north-east of the 4th Siberians, 
and facing the mountain passes in the direction of 
Hsiu-yen. These numbered 23,400 rifles, 1200 sabres, 
and 72 guns. 

^ The actual numbers of the Japanese is not known ; but a rough 
estimate would give : 1st Army, about 36,000 men ; 4th Army, about 
22,000 men ; 2nd Army, about 60,000 men ; 3rd Army (at Port 
Arthur), about 50,000 men. 
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In reserve at Hai- Cheng was posted a brigade of 
the 17th Corps, which was now arriving from Harbin, 
with cavalry and artillery, numbering about 17,000 men. 

The eastern group consisted of the 3rd Siberians, 
the bulk of the 10th Corps, and numbered 22,000 
rifles, 2400 sabres, and 84 guns. It was posted 
astride the road from Liao-yang to Feng-huang-Cheng, 
facing the Mo-tien-ling Passes. 

A detachment, consisting of a brigade of the 1 0th 
Corps, with artillery and cavalry, numbering 5400 
rifles, 600 sabres, and 45 guns, was posted at Chiao- 
tou, on the road from Pen-hsi-hu to Sai-ma-chi. 

General Grekov’s cavalry (fourteen squadrons) was 
posted about halfway between the eastern group and 
the 2nd Siberians. 

General Rennenkampf s detachment, consisting of 
one battalion (of the 2nd Siberians), twelve squadrons, 
and six guns, covered the left flank of the army, extend- 
ing eastward from Pen-hsi-hu. Its line was carried on 
as far as Huai-jen-Hsien by Colonel Madritov’s detach- 
ment, which consisted of one battalion and eight 
squadrons. 

In addition, garrisons were posted : Five battalions, 
eight squadrons, and thirty guns at Liao-yang ; one 
battalion and two guns at Yen-tai mines ; ^ four bat- 
talions and four squadrons at Mukden; and one 
battalion, eight squadrons, and four guns at Ta-wan 
on the Liao Ho. 

The total strength of the Russian army at t his 

^ At the terminus of the branch railway, about seventeen miles north- 
east of Liao-yang. At this point supplies and forage had been collected. 
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period, as given by the Russian official history, num- 
bered 199,502 men, of which only 134,189 were 
combatant troops; while, according to the Russian 
estimate of that time, the Japanese had 120,000 rifles, 
5500 sabres, and 576 guns in first line, with, probably, 
50,000 rifles and 84 guns in second line. 

Admiral Alexiev, the Viceroy, was still deeply con- 
cerned for the fate of Port Arthur, and had never 
ceased urging General Kuropatkin to adopt energetic 
measures for its relief. He still maintained that the 
Russian army should utilise the “ interior lines ” — con- 
centrate against the 1st Japanese Army, and, having 
forced it back on Korea, turn against the 2nd Japanese 
Army, and then move on Port Arthur. 

General Kuropatkin, on the other hand, was equally 
firm in his determination to avoid a decisive battle 
until he should be so strong as to render a Russian 
victory probable. He again drew attention to the 
fact that Port Arthur was sufficiently garrisoned and 
provisioned,^ and should be able to hold out for a year; 
also that the Japanese had, evidently, according to 
his prognostications, brought up the bulk of their 
forces against the Russian field army. In the mean- 
time, in his opinion, the positions of the Russian forces 
left much to be desired. They were separated, prac- 
tically, in three groups, each one having in front of 
it superior hostile forces. Supposing, he argued, the 
Japanese again attacked and proved victorious either 


1 It appears that supplies for a year for the increased garrison had 
been accumulated in Port Arthur after the outbreak of hostilities and 
before the fortress was isolated. 
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on the Feng-huang-Cheng — Liao-yang road, or on the 
Hsiu-yen — Hai-Cheng road, the 1st and 4th Siberians 
would be cut off. Hence he determined, in case of a 
Japanese advance, to withdraw these two corps to 
Hai-Cheng, evacuating Ying-Kou and the railway 
junction at Ta-shih-chiao, He recognised that the 
loss of these two points would be very disadvan- 
tageous ; but, on the other hand, the army would be 
in a better position to take advantage of the 
separation between the 1st and 2nd Japanese 
Armies, and the country around Hai-Cheng would 
enable it to utilise its superiority in cavalry. 
Moreover, by withdrawing, the Japanese field 
armies would also be drawn further from Port 
Arthur, and, if defeated, their defeat would prove 
more decisive. A withdrawal would also avoid 
a decisive battle until after the arrival of the whole 
of the 17th Corps. 

The Viceroy maintained that the Eussian estimate 
of the Japanese forces was exaggerated; that the 
Eussian troops on the railway were quite strong 
enough to hold entrenched positions against the 2nd 
and 4th Japanese Armies ; and that the 1st Japanese 
Army, which threatened Liao-yang, “ the key of our 
strategic position,” should be attacked and driven 
back on Korea, He considered that this attack 
should be delivered without awaiting the arrival of 
the whole of the 17th Corps. 

At this period, the middle of July, persistent 
reports were received which tended to strengthen 
the Viceroy’s views. The Japanese were reported to 
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have suffered severe losses during the assaults on the 
Eussian advanced troops in front of the “ Position of 
the Passes” at Port Arthur, which occurred on the 
26th June; and it was thought possible that a portion 
of the 2nd Army had been sent to reinforce the army 
besieging Port Arthur. A Japanese transport which 
had been destroyed by the Vladivostok cruisers was 
also said to have had siege artillery on board ; and it 
was reported that the Artillery Brigade, with the 2nd 
Japanese Army, had been sent to Port Arthur instead 
of it. A report was also received that 32,000 Japanese 
reserve troops had left Japan with Marshal Oyama, 
and were destined to land at Ying-Kou.^ 

“ A Japanese spy, interpreter to the General Staff 
of Oku’s army,” * announced that by a new organisa- 
tion, which was shortly to be introduced, each 
brigade was to consist of four instead of two regi- 
ments, and that, consequently, each division would 
number 60,000 instead of 30,000 men. The Eussian 
General Staff declined to believe this last piece of 
information ; nevertheless all these various items 
served to confirm the Viceroy in his view that the 
time had arrived for a Eussian offensive. 

General Kuropatkin, however; still considered that 
an offensive against the 1st Japanese Army should be 
part of a combined offensive movement ; and that 
such a movement could not take place until after 

* If, as seems likely, these reports emanated from the Japanese, it is 
probable that they were designed to induce the Eussian fleet to come 
out of Port Arthur. 


2 Eussian Official Hutor^ 
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the rains, in the middle of August, when the army 
had been reinforced, at the very least, by the 1st 
European and the 5th Siberian Corps.^ As, how- 
ever, these two corps could not arrive until the 
beginning of September, it was evident that General 
Kuropatkin’s offensive movement could not take 
place during August. General Kuropatkin, however, 
in order to satisfy the Viceroy, decided to assume 
a partial offensive with Count Keller’s forces while 
giving instructions to the troops on the railway to 
retire if attacked. This would result, according to 
the Rmsian Official History in the retreat of ninety- 
seven Eussian battalions of the Southern group before 
the advance of the 2nd and 4th Japanese Armies 
estimated at ninety battalions ; while the thirty-six 
Eussian battalions under Count Keller attacked the 
1st Japanese Army, estimated at seventy-two to eighty 
battalions ! The result of a dual control ! 

General Kuropatkin himself states : “ Taking into 
consideration the considerable increase of the Eastern 
Force, I ordered Count Keller to take the offensive, 
so as to again get possession of the passes. He did 
so, but although he had forty battalions under his 
command, he advanced with only twenty-four.” ® 

Count Keller, with twenty-four battalions, attacked 
on the early morning of July 17th in three columns. 
Fourteen battalions in one column were directed 
on the main pass, three battalions in the left column, 

^He considered that, in addition to these, two more European 
corps were required before a general offensive could be undertaken. 

2 The Ruedan Army and the Ja/panese War^ vol. iL p. 221. 
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and one battalion in the right column ; the re- 
mainder was, apparently, in reserve. Severe fighting 
ensued; but the attack was everywhere repulsed. 
The heavy column of fourteen battalions suffered 
severely in the defiles. It is interesting to compare 
the Russian method of attacking mountain passes 
with that of the Japanese. The latter employed 
numerous small columns, each of which sought to 
force its way over the mountains, and to co-operate 
with the columns to right and left by enveloping 
the flanks of the defenders. It is also interesting 
to compare the Russian methods on this occasion 
with their attack at Inkerman. 

The Russians had been opposed by the 2nd Japan- 
ese Division alone, numbering twelve battalions only. 
On hearing of this repulse General Kuropatkin 
directed Count Keller to “ defend energetically ” his 
entrenched positions in the neighbourhood of Ta-wan 
astride the road from Feng-huang-Cheng to Liao- 
yang. He attached great importance to the retention 
of this position, inasmuch as if it fell into Japanese 
hands Chiao-tou must be evacuated ; and the posses- 
sion of Chiao-tou would enable the Japanese to 
prepare secretly for an advance in force against the 
Russian communications with Mukden. 

But on the day after the Russian attack on the 
Mo-tien-ling the 12th Japanese Division assumed the 
offensive along the Mukden road, and advanced to 
the neighbourhood of Chiao-tou. Japanese recon- 
noitring detachments had already been pushed for- 
ward; and this village was known to be held by 
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the Russians. It was an important point, inasmuch 
as it was the junction of the roads to Liao-yang, 
and, by Pen-hsi-hu, to Mukden. It was also at the 
head of a defile. 

General Rennenkampf had been wounded in a 
skirmish on the 13th July near Ohiao-tou with one 
of the Japanese reconnoitring detachments ; and the 
command of the Russian cavalry in this quarter had 
devolved upon General Liubavin. He had with- 
drawn the cavalry to Hsiao-hsi-erh, some twenty -five 
miles east of Chiao-tou, where he covered the Russian 
extreme left flank, and kept touch with Colonel 
Madritov’s cavalry detachment. There was a road 
which ran from Mukden to the eastward for fifty 
nailes, and thence turned to the south-east, through 
the mountains, past the sources of the Tai-tzu River, 
to Huai-jen-Hsien, and thence across the Yalu to the 
north-eastern territory of Korea. Colonel Madritov 
was watching this road ; for there was the possibility 
that Japanese forces, landing at Gensan, and moving 
by this road, might strike at the solitary line of 
communication of the Russian army. It must not 
be forgotten that the integrity of this railway was 
vital to the very existence of the Russian army ; 
that both Admiral Alexiev and General Kuropatkin 
were, consequently, extremely solicitous for its safety ; 
and that these were facts which were either well known 
to the Japanese or could easily be inferred by them. 

Chiao-tou was held by a brigade of infantry of the 
10th Corps (seven battalions), a regiment of cavalry, 
and thirty-nine guns. 
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On the afternoon of the 18th, and on the 19th, 
this detachment was attacked by the 12th ’ Division 
and a small detachment of the 2nd Division, and 
driven from the village and defile, retreating along 
the road to Liao-yang. General Liubavin apparently 
made no attempt to assist the brigade of the 10th 
Corps, 

The results of this action were that the extreme 
Japanese right, the 12th Division, was brought up 
into line with the remainder of the 1st Army, and 
that it was also in a position to directly threaten 
the Eussian railway between Liao-yang and Mukden 
by way of Pen-hsi-hu. But the Russians had 
already posted a garrison at Pen-hsi-hu to cover 
their flank and line of communication, as well as 
to give v/aming of a Japanese advance in that 
direction, and General Liubavin now retired to Pei- 
ling-pu-tzu and San-chia-tzu to watch the river line. 
General Kuropatkin was, however, deeply concerned 
at the loss of Chiao-tou, He ordered the 10th Corps 
to make preparations to recapture the place ; and, at 
the same time, impressed on Count Keller the neces- 
sity of holding firmly to his positions at Ta-wan. 

In the meantime the difference of opinion between 
the Viceroy and General Kuropatkin had been referred 
to the Czar, who recommended the adoption of 
General Kuropatkin’s plans, but who concluded his 
telegram to the Viceroy as follows : “ In makmg you 
acquainted with my views, I do not wish to sway 
your decisions which are your prerogative as Com- 
mander-in-chief,” 
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Admiral Aleziev, however, was by no means content 
to give way to General Kuropatkin ; and in order, 
apparently, that this conflict of ideas should not 
recur, he now began to consider the advisability of 
forming, on the arrival of reinforcements, two armies, 
of which he should hold the supreme command, while 
General Kuropatkin would become a mere army 
commander. The Viceroy’s chief of the staff, General 
Jihnski, now drew up a memorandum. He estimated 
the Japanese forces : 

1st Army — 3 Divisions and 2 Eeserve Brigades, or 
52 battalions. 

4th Army — 3 Divisions and 1 Reserve Brigade, or 
44 battalions. 

2nd Army — 3 or 4 Divisions and 2 Reserve Bri- 
gades, or 52 to 64 battalions. 

Total, 148 to 160 battalions. 

It will be seen that his estimate of the Japanese 
forces was far more accurate than that of General 
Kuropatkin’s staff. 

He considered that the Japanese positions indicated 
that their object was to capture Port Arthur and to 
prevent the succour of that fortress by the Russian 
field army. He was not clear, however, whether the 
three Japanese armies intended to advance concen- 
trically on Liao-yang or to stand on the defensive. 
At the end of July, after the arrival of the 1 7th 
corps, the Russian army would consist of 165 bat- 
talions, 137 squadrons, six sapper battalions, and 536 
guns. It could operate in one of three ways : 
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1 . Attack successively the separated groups of the 

Japanese forces, commencing with Kuroki’s 
army. 

2. Ketreat’ and concentrate about Hai-Cheng or 

Liao-yang in order to accept battle near one 
of these places. 

3. Eetreat on Tieh-ling in order to oblige the 

Japanese to extend their line of communica- 
tion, and so weaken them. 

In any case, the object would be to win a victory 
over the Japanese armies, and then march to deliver 
Port Arthur and invade Korea. 

The Viceroy noted on this memorandum that he 
had finally decided to beat and pursue Kuroki’s 
army, and then to march south to deliver Port 
Arthur. The Viceroy also formulated a plan for 
the time when the 5th and 6th Siberians and the 
1st European Corps should have arrived. One of 
these corps was to be sent to Vladivostok to reinforce 
the garrison of that fortress, and, if a favourable 
opportunity arose, to undertake offensive operations 
along the coast into Korea. The other two corps 
were to be brought up to the main army and two 
armies were to be formed. Now, for the first time, 
the Viceroy expressed a doubt whether the army of 
Manchuria would succeed in relieving Port Arthur, 
and he warned the Minister of War that, in case of 
the fall of Port Arthur and the release of the 3rd 
Japanese Army, two more Russian corps would be 
required in Manchuria, 
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On the 20th July,^ at the same time that the above 
plans were telegraphed to the Minister of War, 
General Kuropatkin interviewed the Viceroy at 
Mukden. At the conference which ensued, it was 
finally decided that the Eastern group should be 
reinforced by the 10 th and portions of the 17th 
Corps, bringing the force up to sixty-four battalions, 
twenty-nine squadrons, and 247 guns ; and, under the 
personal command of General Kuropatkin, assume 
the offensive against the 1st Japanese Army. 

General Kuropatkin writes : “ With the above dis- 
positions of the opposing forces, we should, according 
to the theory of the art of war, have been able to 
operate on ‘Interior lines.’ But for us this was 
extremely difficult, as, in the first place, we had not 
enough men to attain the necessary superiority over 
any one of the hostile groups without laying ourselves 
open to defeat by the other two, and, in the second, 
the rains had so seriously damaged the roads as to 
prevent the rapid movement (as we had heavy guns 
and baggage) necessary for successful action even on 
interior lines. Finally, as their bases (Korea, Ta-Ku- 
Shan, Pi-tzu-wo) were enveloping, it was possible for 
each of their groups to refuse an unequal battle, and 
fall back without exposing its communications. Still, 
notwithstanding these unfavourable conditions, it was 
proposed to attack KuroM, who menaced our com- 
munications most, at the earliest favourable moment.” * 

^ These plans were also telegraphed direct to the Minister of War by 
General Jilinski, chief of the Ticeroy’s staff, on the 16th July. 

2 The Russian Army and the Japanese TFbr, voL ii. p. 223. 
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General Kuropatkin returned to Liao-yang on the 
21st and openly expressed his intention to assume the 
offensive. He then busied himself with preparations 
for the concentration of his troops. But, on the 
22nd, the Japanese Guard Brigade, which had been 
attached to the 4th Army, marched to rejoin the 
1st Army. 

Orders for the movement of troops of the 10th and 
17th Corps to join the Eastern group were issued on 
the 22nd July ; and, on the 23rd, General Kuropatkin 
himself joined the eastern group. “ But on July 23rd,” 
writes General Kuropatkin, “when I inspected the 
10 th Corps, I found that it was absolutely incapable 
of operating in hills, as it had no pack animals. In 
fact, those cotnpanies on outpost duty on steep or 
high ground had actually to remain all day without 
food or water. As the units of the l7th Corps were 
in a similar condition, it was impossible even to think 
of at once assuming the offensive.” ^ 

THE BATTLE OF TA-SHIH-CHIAO, 24th JULY, 1904. 

In the meantime the 2nd Japanese Army was 
already in readiness to advance against the Eussians 
at Ta-shih-ehiao ; and its movement commenced 
during the night of the 22nd-23rd July. Its four 
■ divisions advanced in one general line on a front of 
twelve miles, with its cavalry brigade covering the 
left flank. It halted on the night of the 23rd about 
five mUes short of the Kussian position. Staff oflS.cers 
had been sent forward in the morning to reconnoitre ; 

^ Ibid. vol. ii, p. 224, 
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and they reported that the front of the position 
extended about ten miles, and they also located the 
positions of redoubts and obstacles. The infantry 
trenches were clearly to be seen. They entirely 
failed, however, to locate the gun positions — the 
Eussians had learnt a lesson at Telissu. 

It was on this very date, according to our official 
history, that General Kuropatkin was informed by 
General Mishchenko that the 4th Japanese Army was 
advancing. As a matter of fact, the 4th Army did 
not advance until the next day, the 24th, and then 
it advanced very slowly, its object being, not to 
attack the Russians at Hsi-mu- Cheng, but merely 
to threaten such an attack, and so render General 
Kuropatkin nervous for the line of retreat of his force 
at Ta-shih-chiao. Again, we must notice that it was 
entirely to the advantage of the Japanese that the 
Russians should obtain premature information of this 
movement; and, in this connection, we must not 
forget that General Kuropatkin exaggerated the 
strength of the 4th Army. 

The Russian force in position at Ta-shih-chiao 
consisted of the 1st and 4th Siberian Army Corps, 
or forty-five battalions, fifty-four squadrons, and 
122 guns. The 1st Corps was commanded by 
General Stakelberg, the 4th by General Zarubaiev, 
the latter of whom was also in command of the 
whole force. Twelve battalions and ninety-six guns 
of the 17th Corps had been brought up to Ta-shih- 
chiao railway station as reserve, thus increasing the 
Russian force to fifty-seven battalions, fifty-four 
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squadrons, and 218 guns. There were also eight 
battalions and twenty -four guns of the l7th Corps 
at Hai-Cheng which could be called on if necessary. 

The exact numbers of the Russians are not known ; 
but, as the battalions were under strength, they 
probably amounted to 36,000 infantry and 5000 to 
6000 cavalry. 

The 2nd Japanese Army consisted of forty-eight 
battalions, twenty squadrons, and 258 guns, a com- 
batant strength of 60,000 men, of whom 46,000 
were infantry. Ta-shih-chiao is the junction of the 
branch railway line to Newchuang with the main 
line ; and it was partly with a view to covering 
this junction that General Zarubaiev had been 
directed to fortify and hold his position. That 
position was some five miles south of the junction. 
The right rested on the railway; the left was on 
the Tung-ta River, about twelve miles to the east- 
ward. The position had been carefully selected and 
fortified under the direction of General Kuropatkin 
himself. The right of it was posted in low, flat 
ground, which was covered with various crops. The 
Kao-liang, which at this period of the year was 
growing to a height of six to seven feet hafi been cut 
in the immediate front of the position, thus giving 
a clear field of fire of about 1500 yards. Certain 
isolated hills afforded admirable points of observation. 
The left of the position was quite different in 
character. It was posted in hilly ground, very 
broken, and intersected by numerous ravines. The 
line which had been fortified ran as shown on the 
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map AAA; but -when this position came to be 
occupied, it was discovered that the left of it was 
completely dominated by the high ground at Nan- 
taling, and would quickly be rendered untenable 
by hostile artillery. The left was therefore thrown 
forward across the Taiping-ling (as shown B-B) 
and hastily fortified. The 1st Siberians were posted 
on the right of this position, the 4th on the left. 
A general reserve of ten battahons and sixteen guns 
was posted in two groups (by General Kuropatkin’s 
direct order) in rear of the centre. Eighteen squadrons 
with six guns, under General Kossagovski, covered 
the right flank; while nineteen squadrons with ten 
guns, under General Mishchenko, covered the left. 
There were sixteen days’ supply for the whole of 
this force at Ta-shih-chiao station. 

There existed the danger — in the view of the 
Russians — ^that a portion at least of the 4th Japanese 
Army might join hands with the 2nd Army ; ^ and, 
enveloping the Russian left, intercept the Russian 
retreat to Hai-Cheng. It was, doubtless, with that 
possibility in mind that the Russian position had 
been placed to the eastward of the railway, so that 
the line of retreat might be covered in all eventu- 
ahties. 

But the Japanese, unaware of the train of thought 
by which the Russians were actuated, evidently 
regarded this position with some suspicion. The 
Russian object would undoubtedly be to lose no 

1 The Kiissians were by no means certain but that the bulk of the 
4th Army was already in touch with the 2nd. See p. 266. 
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opportunity of striking with superior forces at one 
of the Japanese armies; and that army might 
well be the 2nd Army. The most effective blow 
which could be delivered against the 2nd Army 
would be from the north-west, against its left flank, 
cutting it from its new base at Kaiping, and driving 
it off the railway line to the south-east into the 
road-less and food-less mountains. 

Now, the Eussian position at Ta-shih-chiao ap- 
peared to be designed with this very object in view ; 
for the Japanese, in attacking it, must endeavour 
to envelop one flank or the other. If they enveloped 
the Eussian left flank, they must move the whole 
of their force east of the railway, entirely uncovering 
their communications, both with Kaiping and along 
the railway. If, on the other hand, they enveloped 
the Eussian right, their enveloping force would, in 
its turn, be liable to be enveloped by hidden Eussian 
reserves posted to the west of Ta-shih-chiao. There 
was no knowing what reserves the Eussians might 
have in readiness in that region. Great caution was 
therefore necessary ; for, if the 2nd Army were 
seriously defeated, and driven off its communications 
into the inhospitable mountains, it might be decisive 
so far as the 2nd Army was concerned, and aU 
the advantages hitherto gained by the Japanese 
might be east away. In view of the strength of 
the Eussian forces at Ta-shih-chiao, which were 
known to consist of two corps — ^about equal in 
number to the Japanese — a decisive victory was 
hardly to be hoped for. “ Only numbers can 
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annihilate,” says Nelson ; and his maxim is generally 
applicable to land as well as to sea warfare. In 
view of the risks to be run, was it worth while to 
attempt to win a decisive victory at this juncture ? 
General Oku — and, it is probable, the Imperial Head- 
quarters — evidently considered not. It was wiser 
to attack the enemy in tentative fashion without 
fully committing the whole Japanese army, and 
to trust to demonstrations by the 4th Army to 
mancBuvre him out of his position.' The great 
object was to bring the three armies to bear simul- 
taneously on the same battlefield. General Oku, 
accordingly, issued orders to the 5th, 3rd, and 6th 
Divisions to attack the front of the Eussians, while 
he kept the 4th Division practically in reserve in 
echelon behind the left, his dangerous, flank. Let 
us quote the order to the 4th Division. 

“ (6) The 4th Division will take up a position 
near Wu-tai-shah, and will hold it in strength as 
a protection for the left flank of the Army. No 
advance will be made therefrom until it is observed 
that the general attack elsewhere is succeeding.”^ 

As no attempt was to be made to envelop a flank 
of the Eussians, it was hardly probable that the 
attack would succeed elsewhere. Doubtless, how- 
ever, it was intended to put in the 4th Division if 
it became clearly apparent that the Eussians did 
not intend a counter-stroke, and if they, neverthe- 
less, attempted to hold their positions. 

The 1st Cavalry Brigade was also posted some 

^ Official ICistory of the Rueeo-Ja/panese War, 
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six to seven miles clear of the left flank to give 
warning of a possible counter-stroke ; and, in addi- 
tion, General Oku retained two regiments of infantry 
in general reserve under his own immediate control. 

The battle of Ta-shih-chiao commenced at 5.30 
a.m. on the 24th by a great artillery duel in which the 
hidden Eussian artillery more than held its own in spite 
of the numerical superiority of the Japanese guns. 
The 5th Japanese Division on the right, and the 
3rd in the centre, pushed the attack with vigour; 
but the 6th Division on the Japanese left, probably 
acting in accordance with orders, did not press the 
attack. The full force of the attack fell on the Eus- 
sian centre, at the weakest point in the line. The 
Russian Official History considers that the Japanese 
must have obtained detailed information of the 
Eussian position to be able in this manner to select 
the most vulnerable point for attack. General 
Stakelberg, whose corps was on the Eussian right, 
did not even find it necessary to occupy the trenches. 
Nevertheless, at 1 p.m. he advised General Zarubaiev 
to retreat, on the grounds that heavy losses were 
not in accordance with General Kuropatkin’s plans ; 
that, judging by the number of guns which the 
Japanese had brought into action against him, his 
corps would be the objective of the principal attack ; 
and, finally, that if it became necessary to send 
forward troops into the trenches, they must suffer 
severely. General Zarubaiev considered a retreat to 
be impracticable by daylight; but answered that 
he would consider the question after nightfall. 
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At the same time as this correspondence occurred, 
that is, about 2 p.m., a message was received from 
General Sasulitch, who commanded the 2nd Siberians 
at Hsi-mu-Cheng, to the effect that the 4th Japanese 
Army had, at 10.20 a.m., advanced against him from the 
mountain passesof Pan-ling and Fen-shui-ling(Ta-ling), 
and that a Chinese spy reported the existence of a 
Japanese detachment of 10,000 men about ten miles 
south-west of the Fen-shui-ling Pass. This was the 
first and last message received during the day from 
General Sasulitch, and it will be admitted that it 
was apt to arouse some little apprehension in General 
Zarubaiev’s mind for his line of retreat. 

In the meantime a counter-attack, on which General 
Zaruhaiev had decided about noon, had been attempted. 
General Chileiko, who was posted on the left of the 
Kussian line, had been ordered to attack the Japanese 
right in conjunction with General Mishchenko’s 
cavalry. He had been ordered to confer with 
General Mishchenko. General Chileiko thereupon 
applied to General Mishchenko, who agreed to assist 
in the counter-attack. General Chileiko also applied 
to the commander of the general reserve for two 
battalions with which to replace his troops in the 
trenches during the time that they were employed in 
the attack, but the latter, having received no orders, 
refused to give the two battalions. In the meantime 
General Chileiko had despatched one battalion to 
reconnoitre and to oblige the Japanese to deploy 
their reserves. But this battalion, advancing against 
the Japanese front, was received with so heavy a 
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cross-fire of artillery and rifles tliat it was immedi- 
ately thrown into the greatest confusion. It retreated, 
and was only rallied, having suffered heavily, with 
some difflculty. General Mishchenko contented him- 
self with sending forward four squadrons with six 
guns of the fifteen squadrons and ten guns which he 
now had available. No further attempt was made to 
execute the counter-attack. 

A feeble attempt was also made by General Kos- 
sagovski to attack, or rather to threaten, the Japanese 
left flank ; but, on the first sign of opposition, he 
retreated, explaining that the ground was too marshy 
for the action of cavalry. 

We are quite astounded at the inaction of these 
two powerful forces of Eussian cavalry in this battle. 
Here were, it would seem, two unrivalled oppor- 
tunities for cavalry to envelop and vigorously attack 
the hostile flanks. Whether the inaction of Generals 
Mishchenko and Kossagovski was due to the orders 
they had received, to the unsuitability of the groimd 
— marshy in one place, mountainous in the other — or 
whether it was due to some false doctrine as regards 
cavalry action which had been learned with great 
labour in peace time, it is impossible to say. But m 
this, as in all the other battles of this war, it would 
seem as if the Eussian cavalry believed that it existed 
solely for the purpose of gaining information, for the 
purpose of reconnaissance or of watching, and, per- 
haps, delaying the enemy’s advance, but that it was 
not mcumbent on them to take any part whatsoever 
in the hard fighting by which battles can alone be won. 
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Perhaps they were waiting for hostile cavalry to appear, 
so that they might fight their cavalry duel accord- 
ing to the too common custom of peace manoeuvres. 
•General Mishchenko, indeed, appears to have been 
quite satisfied with the part he and his cavalry had 
played. “The day,” he reported in the evening, 
“has passed without incident for my detachment. 
The enemy has not advanced in front of me. It 
seems to me that, by the despatch of four squadrons 
and siz guns, who changed front to the right, the 
detachment has, by its artillery fire, seriously pre- 
judiced the adversary and enfeebled his attack in 
some measure. I have suffered no losses.” 

The complete breakdown of the Russian local 
counter-attack was undoubtedly due — as was the case 
at Telissu — to the failure of the commander of the 
whole force to issue the necessary orders — to ensure 
co-operation between the various bodies which were 
to take part in the counter-attack, and to bring up 
troops from the reserve, either to execute the counter- 
attack or to replace those who were to execute it. 

Notwithstanding the failure of the Russian counter- 
attack, the Japanese attack had everywhere been 
repulsed. The Russian infantry had fought with a 
gallantry equal to that of the Japanese, while their 
artillery, cleverly posted, and superior both in range 
and rapidity of fire to that of the Japanese, had more 
than held its own. Just before sunset a report 
reached the Japanese that Russian troops were con- 
centrating behind the Russian right with a view to a 
counter-stroke. But, as a matter of fact. General 
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Zarubaiev was preparing to retreat, notwithstanding 
that be bad six battalions untouched in reserve posted 
behind the centre. General Kuropatkin states that 
General Zarubaiev “was given general instructions, 
but allowed freedom of action,” and that he decided 
to retreat early on the morning of the 25th, “ in view 
of the great superiority of the enemy and the develop- 
ment of an attack j5:om the direction of Ta-hng.” ^ 
General Zarubaiev was evidently under the impres- 
sion — as is apparent from the Conferences of the 
Rmsian General Staffs — that he was engaged with 
both the 2nd and 4th Japanese Armies. He himself, 
however, states that he had but six battalions left in 
reserve, that the Japanese had, apparently, by no 
means exhausted theirs, that he was not inclined to 
accept the risk of a battle on the following day in 
view of the instructions he had received from General 
Kuropatkin, which were to the effect that he was to 
retreat on Hai-Cheng if pressed by the enemy.® 

The retreat was, as usual with the Eussians, admir- 
ably conducted during the night of the 24th-25th, and 
the Japanese gained no knowledge of it. The 5th 
Japanese Division, however, undertook a night assault, 
driving the Eussian rearguards from their trenches.* 

1 The Russian Army and the Japanese War, vol. ii. p. 225. 

2 In these Conferences themselves, which took place after the war, 
the Eussians were apparently still firmly convinced that both the 
2nd and 4th Japanese Armies were present at Ta-shih-chiao. 

^Russian Official History, 

^The Russian Official History makes no mention of this night 
assault, but states that at dawn the Japanese recommenced a bom- 
bardment, but getting no reply sent forward reconnaissances, which 
discovered that the Eussians had retreated. 
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This movement was taken up by the other divisions 
in the early morning, but the Russians had already 
gone. In this battle the Russians lost about 1050 
men killed and wounded, while the Japanese lost 
about 1100. 

By the successful repulse on the 24th of, as they 
believed, vastly superior numbers of Japanese the 
Russian morale was greatly increased, and especially 
did the whole army come to regard the Siberian Corps 
with respect.^ 

General Kuropatkin considered that notwithstand- 
ing the loss of Ying-Kou the retreat from Ta-shih- 
ehiao improved the strategical situation of the 
Russian army, in that the extended front was reduced 
by twenty miles.® 

He approved of General Zarubaiev’s decision to 
retreat, and, in explaining the necessity for the 
retreat to the Viceroy, stated that the 1st, 3rd, 4th, 
5th, 6th, and a portion of the 10th Japanese Divisions 
were in front of Ta-shih-chiao. 

As a matter of fact, the evacuation of Ta-shih- 
chiao not only placed Ying-Kou at the disposal of 
the Japanese, but enabled the 2nd and 4th Japanese 
Armies to join hands. The last opportunity of 
defeating these two armies separately had disappeared. 
But the Russian General Staff, hoodwinked by the 
action of small Japanese detachments, and by faulty 
information, had apparently believed that these two 

^ These Siberian Corps had been raised in the Far Fast in view of 
this war ; and, np to this time, their fighting qualities had not yet been 
tested. 

2 The Russian Army and the Japanese Far, vol. ii. p, 225. 
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armies had all along been practically united, and that 
the opportunity of defeating them separately had 
never existed. 

The Viceroy, however, was of a different opinion, 
and telegraphed a complaint to the Czar. He stated, 
which was quite true, that the Japanese had not 
pressed the attack vigorously, and that there was no 
reason for the retreat. As for the hostile offensive 
from the Pan-ling and Ta-ling Passes, “an offensive 
which had the aspect of a demonstration,” there 
was the whole 2nd Siberians at Hsi-mu-Cheng and a 
brigade of the 10th Corps at Hai-Cheng with which to 
meet it. 

On learning, during the 25th, of the intended 
retreat of General Zarubaiev, General Kuropatkin 
immediately counter-ordered the offensive movement 
which he had intended to direct personally ; and left 
the Eastern group and went to join the Southern 
group at Hai-Cheng. But he left orders with General 
Sluchevski, who commanded the 10th Corps, to 
“make immediate preparations for offensive opera- 
tions, and, if Kuroki should cross the Tai-tzu Ho and 
move towards Mukden, at once to advance, whether 
his troops were prepared for operating in the hUls 
or not, and endeavour to strike Kuroki’s communica- 
tions.” The 10th Corps was already concentrated by 
the 24th on the Lan Ho in readiness for its advance 
on Chiao-tou, but owing to some cause — the incom- 
plete state of its transport or the lack of information 
— ^its movement was delayed for some days. 

In the meantime General Kuroki had brought up 
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live battalions of reserve troops which had been 
employed on the line of communication. 

The 2nd Japanese Army occupied Ying-Kou on the 
25th. This gave rise to some discussion in the Euro- 
pean press, for Ying-Kou was a treaty port, and was 
therefore supposed to be neutral. Eussian diplomacy 
sought to turn this point to its advantage, and to 
prove that the unscrupulous Japanese were prepared 
to perpetrate any atrocity — even to infringe the rights 
of neutrals ! But it was too well known throughout 
the world that the Eussians themselves had but just 
evacuated this self-same port only in consequence of 
their forced retirement from Ta-shih-chiao. 

On the 28th July the 5th Japanese Division was 
sent from the 2nd Army to join the 4th Army with a 
view to attacking the Eussians at Hsi-mu-Cheng. 
General Nodzu was directed to execute this attack 
when opportunity offered. His force, the 10th 
Division and lOth Eeserve Brigade, which had now 
been replaced on the line of communication, arrived 
on this date within three to four miles of the Eussians. 
He, however, decided to await the arrival of the 5th 
Division before delivering his attack, for his informa- 
tion told him that the Eussian force, entrenched at 
Hsi-mu-Cheng, consisted of twenty-eight battalions, 
thirty-two squadrons, and twelve batteries, under 
General Sasulitch. The force actually consisted of 
the 2nd Siberians, a brigade of the 10th Corps,^ which 

‘The 10th Corps was on the extreme left of the Eussian line of 
battle, and yet bere was one of its brigades with tbe southern force, at 
a distance of fifty miles as the crow flies, from the remainder of its 
corps. This fact illustrates the intermixture of units of the Eussian 
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had been joined by Mishchenko’s cavalry, the whole 
numbering about thirty-three battalions, thirty-one 
squadrons, and eighty guns. 

After the battle of Ta-shih-chiao the 1st and 4th 
Siberians had retreated to Hai-Cheng. General 
Sasuliteh immediately pointed out that the retreat 
of these two corps had left him in occupation of a 
salient, and that he was now liable to be attacked not 
only by the 4th Japanese Army, coming from the 
Pan-ling and Ta-ling Passes, but by the 2nd Army 
coming firom the direction of Ta-shih-chiao. The 1st 
and 4th Siberians accordingly left rearguards to prolong 
the line of the 2nd Siberians to the westward, while 
Mi shchenko’s cavalry was brought up to keep touch. 
General Sasulitch’s orders were to “ oppose a 
determined resistance ” to the Japanese, but to retreat 
on Hai-Cheng rather than suffer a serious disaster. 
He was also ordered to reconnoitre and ascertain if 
there ^was a general movement of the Japanese to the 
north-west. He was also informed that, according to 
reliable information, the 8th and 9th Japanese 
Divisions, which had been believed to be in front of 
the 2nd Siberians, were in Japan. 

COMBAT OF HSI-MTT-CHENG, 31st JULY, 1904. 

The 2nd Siberians occupied a position which had 
been entrenched since the commencement of July, 

army at this time. This confusion was, perhaps, the result of inde- 
cision in the Eussian commanders, combined with the necessity for 
reinforcing a certain point in haste with any troops available. But 
it is possible that certain formations were purposely broken up in the 
hope of confusing and misleading the Japanese. 
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and wMcli faced soutli-east, blocking the roads leading 
from the Pan-ling and Ta-ling Passes. ^ The country 
was mountainous and very rough. When the likeli- 
hood arose that a Japanese attack would come from 
the south, the brigade of the 10th Corps was hastily 
posted on the right of the 2nd Siberians to face in 
the required direction. Time was not given, how- 
ever, in which to fortify strongly this new front. 
Between the 27 th and 30th July Japanese forces, 
estimated at 30,000 men or two divisions, approached 
the southern face of the Bussian position, drove in 
the Russian outposts, and reconnoitred the position. 
Early on the 31st the Japanese attacked from the 
south, the 10th Kohi Brigade being on the right, the 
10th Division in the centre, and the 5th Division on 
the left. The right of the position was most strongly 
attacked, and gave way shortly after noon, involving 
the retreat of Mishchenko’s cavalry, which in its turn 
involved the retreat of the rearguard of the 4th 
Siberians. The remainder of General Sasulitch’s 
force, however, held its positions until nightfall, when 
it received orders from General Kuropatkin to retreat 
on Hai-Cheng. 

On this same date a serious engagement had 
occurred between the 1st Japanese Army and the 
Eastern Russian group. 

COMBATS OF TU-SHU-LING AND TANG-TZU-LING, 

31st JULY, 1904. 

On the 28th the bulk of the 10th Corps com- 
menced its advance to recapture Chiao-tou. It 
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crossed the Lan Eiver and seized certain points with 
strong advanced and flank guards. Its advance was 
slow, and it entrenched each point which was suitable 
for defence. This slow and methodical advance was 
in accordance with General Kuropatkin’s recom- 
mendations, which directed that the Japanese positions 
should be “ occupied progressively ” ; that attacks 
should be executed by night, by the light of the 
moon ; that each position captured should be imme- 
diately entrenched; and that the beaten Japanese 
should not be pursued until the captured position 
had been entrenched. At the same time General 
Sluchevski was ordered to be ready to repulse a 
Japanese ofiensive, to guard his flanks against a 
possible enveloping movement, and to prepare a 
position for battle. 

General Kuropatkin also mentioned that, according 
to the latest information, the Japanese forces at 
Chiao-tou were insignificant, and that they were 
probably forming a screen at that point with a view 
to massing, under cover of it, either on Count Keller’s 
force or on the right bank of the Tai-tzu Ho on the 
road to Mukden. It was known to the Eussians that 
three regiments (nine battalions), five squadrons, and 
eighteen guns of the 12th Division were at Chiao-tou, 
while the remainder of the 12th Division with, it was 
believed, two reserve brigades were further back; 
also that the 2nd and Guard Japanese Divisions were 
in front of Count Keller’s troops. 

When the 10th Corps halted after crossing the 
Lan Eiver it was practically divided into a centre with 
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two wings ; the left wing, consisting of one regiment, 
was separated from the centre by the Hsi River ; 
while the right wing, consisting of one brigade, was 
separated from the main body by some four miles of 
mountainous country. The left wing was directed to 
maintain touch with General Liubavin’s detachment, 
of which the right was at Pen-hsi-hu. The right wing 
was similarly ordered to keep touch with Count 
Keller’s forces, which were some twelve to fifteen 
miles distant to the right over “ an intricate mass of 
trackless mountains.” Count Keller’s forces, which 
by this time had been strengthened to about two 
divisions, were still entrenched about Yang-tzu-ling 
and Ta-wan behind the Lan Ho, and astride the road 
from Mo-tien-ling to Liao-yang. The general Russian 
idea was that Count Keller should hold his positions, 
while General Sluchevski should assume the offensive 
and recapture Chiao-tou. But on the evening of the 
29th General Kuropatkin ordered the advance to be 
suspended pending the arrival of a brigade of the 17th 
Corps, which was to leave Liao-yang to reinforce the 
10th Corps on August 2nd. But at 3 a.m. on the 
31st July the Japanese assumed the offensive, with a 
view to attaching the Russians before their prepara- 
tions should be perfected, and thus “reduce their plans 
to nought.” 

The 12th Japanese Division was about Chiao-tou ; 
the 2nd was holding the Mo-tien-ling; the Guard 
Division was on the left of the 2nd, and in touch with 
it. The 12th Division was separated from the 2nd by 
fourteen miles of “ broken mountainous country ” ; 
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but there existed two roads by which communication 
could be maintained and troops could move. The one 
led from Mo-tien-ling by Hsia-ma-tang to Chiao-tou ; 
the other from Hsia-ma-tang to Pien-ling, the pass 
occupied by the right flank guard of the Eussian 10th 
Corps. By this latter road was despatched, at 1.30 
a.m. on the 31st, four battalions of the 2nd Division 
with orders to co-operate with five battalions, a squa- 
dron, and a battery of the 12th Division in an attack 
on the Eussian brigade posted at Pien-ling. The attack 
was well-timed and entirely successful; the Eussians 
but j ust escaped annihilation. Meanwhile the left flank 
detachment of the 10th Ccurps had also been surprised 
by a regiment of the 12th Division ; and the whole 
division now attacked the main body of the 10th 
Corps, which was posted on the Yu-shu-ling. The 
Japanese reserve battalions, which had been brought 
up to reinforce the 12th Division, were despatched, 
together with the cavalry of the 12th Division, to 
watch the Eussian detachment under General Liubavin 
at Pen-hsi-hu, on the road to Mukden. 

Simultaneously with this advance of the 12th 
Division the Guard and six battalions of the 2nd 
Japanese Division attacked the 3rd Siberians under 
Count Keller. 

The Eussian defence of the Yang-tzu-ling, under 

CoTmt Keller, was, at first, more successful. One 

division of twelve battalions with sixteen guns was 

deployed, while four and a half battalions were held 

in reserve. The Eussians had received orders to 

“defend their positions energetically, and only to 

s 
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retreat if hard pressed by superior forces.” In the 
afternoon the attack of the Japanese 2nd and Guard 
Divisions was brought to a standstill ; but the right 
of the 2nd Division managed to force back the Eussian 
left to a position at right angles to the main line of 
battle, and parallel to the line of retreat.^ Count 
Keller had also been killed, and the command de- 
volved upon General Kashtalinski. 

In the afternoon General Kashtalinski called a 
council of war, which decided to employ the reserve 
to restore the fight but General Kuropatkin, the 
matter being referred to him, objected to the employ- 
ment of the reserve on the ground that the direction 
of the “main effort of the Japanese had not yet been 
disclosed.” The Eussians had suffered heavily ; they 
believed that they were attacked by two whole 
Japanese divisions. Their line of retreat was threat- 
ened ; and the 10th Corps on their left had retreated. 
General Kashtalinski called a second council of war 
at nightfall, which decided, apparently without refer- 
ence to General Kuropatkin, to retreat. 

In the meantime General Sluchevski had also 
decided that the 10th Corps must retreat. During 
the afternoon he had received a telegram from 
General Kuropatkin to the effect that Count Keller 
was being seriously attacked, and that, “as the 
direction of the main effort of the Japanese had not 

^Th.e commandant of a Russian regiment retreated in consequence 
of a misapprehension of his orders, considering that he was hard 
pressed by superior forces. 

^Here is an interesting case of a council of war which decided to 
attempt something. 
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yet been disclosed,” it was not possible to permit the 
brigade of the 17th Corps to reinforce the 10th Corps. 
Now the 10th Corps had suffered severely General 
Sluchevski believed that he was being attacked by 
two Japanese divisions; he received a report from 
his cavalry on his left flank at 6.30 p.m. that the 
Japanese were moving guns towards the Russian 
left, and that large masses of Japanese infantry 
were marching behind the guns ; and he accordingly 
believed that, on the following day, his left flank 
would be enveloped and his line of retreat to Liao- 
yang seized. His reserves were exhausted; and he 
had no troops with which to meet this expected 
turning movement. He had also heard, according 
to General Kuropatkin, that Count Keller’s force 
had retreated. He therefore decided to retreat him- 
self during the night behind the Lan Ho. 

Hence at nightfall on the 31st July the Russian 
offensive had collapsed and the eastern Russian group 
was about to retreat. 

The fear of being “cut off” is very noticeable in 
this mountain fighting. There was the Russian de- 
tachment, a strong force of all arms, under General 
Liubavin, posted at Pen-hsi-hu, which covered General 
Sluchevski’s left flank. Surely this detachment, which 
consisted of two or three cavalry regiments, four or 
five battalions, and eight to ten guns, might be 
trusted to assume the offensive in aid of the 10th 
Corps ? No, for it was posted at Pen-hsi-hu in order 
to prevent General Kuropatkin and the whole 

^It lost over 2000 men, while the Japanese loss was under 600. 
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Russian army from being “ cut off” from Mukden. 
This idea of being cut off leads inevitably to a 
passive attitude. It was this idea which was largely 
responsible for the Russian retreats — that is, defeats — 
at Nan-shan and Ta-shih-chiao. It often has been 
responsible for defeat; it was responsible for the 
defeat of the French at Spicheren in 1870. A point 
to notice is that it is immaterial whether the fear 
is aroused by the actual movements of troops or by 
false information, or by both combined. False infor- 
mation alone, if it can be employed successfully, is 
the more effective method, since it enables detach- 
ments to be dispensed with, and every available man 
concentrated at the decisive point. 

There surely never has been in the history of war 
a better illustration of the disastrous results of a dual 
control of an army. Admiral Aleziev, the Viceroy, a 
sailor, was attempting to direct the operations of an 
army. His plan was admirable, provided the leader- 
ship, strength, and efficiency of the army were equal 
to the strain; for an active defence of the nature 
he proposed demands the very highest qualities from 
aU. Let us consider the nature of the operation. 

It is certain that, the moment the Japanese knew 
that the Russians intended an offensive against their 
1st Army, they would retort with an offensive by 
their 2nd and 4th Armies. Hence, if the Russians 
would hope for success they must hoodwink the 
Japanese — ^no light task; they must concentrate with 
the utmost secrecy ; advance suddenly and rapidly ; 
capture strongly held and entrenched naountain 
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passes, breaking through the centre of the 1st 
Japanese Army; strike effective blows to right and 
left at the separated fragments of the Japanese 1st 
Army ; detach a force to pursue, and return in time 
to save their southern group in case it were out- 
matched by the 2nd and 4th Japanese Armies. It 
must not be forgotten that the difficulty of operating 
on interior lines has been immeasurably increased 
since the introduction of the telegraph. Formerly 
it was possible to stand on the defensive in one 
quarter, to assail the enemy in another with superior 
forces, and, perhaps, to beat him before his com- 
mander-in-chief even knew that a portion of- his 
forces had been attacked. To-day — ^where large 
forces are concerned, which cannot be beaten in a 
few hours or a single day — this is no longer possible 
unless the enemy’s telegraphs can be destroyed. It 
is now necessary to attack, or at least to demonstrate 
against, the enemy at all points, and so leave him ia 
doubt as to the true point of attack. In other words, 
it is essential to mislead him. Such an operation 
would demand of the Eussians the power of mystify- 
ing the adversary, the power of secrecy, mobility, and 
capacity for mountain fighting of the highest order. 
If these were lacking, then, the attempt was doomed 
to failure. General Kuropatkin considered that these 
were lacking; General JUinski, the military adviser 
of the Viceroy, considered, on the other hand, that 
the operation was feasible. If General JiLinski, or 
any other general who believed in the feasibility 
of the operation and was profoundly convinced of 
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the necessity, had been in chief command, it is possible 
that he would have executed it successfully ; for, in 
war, resolute men often execute apparent impossi- 
bilities. But the operation was quite impossible to 
General Kuropatkin, if only for the reason that he 
did not believe in its feasibility. The Viceroy, had 
he been wise, would have recognised this trait of 
human nature ; and either have given way to General 
Kuropatkin, or have obtained the services of another 
general to execute his plans, or have resigned. 
Fortunately for the Eussians, General Kuropatkin 
knew that he could not execute the Viceroy’s plan, 
and, therefore, refused to attempt it. Had he 
attempted it, in the inevitable half-hearted fashion, 
the Eussians would have paid a severe penalty. 

General Kuropatkin’s original plan was also ex- 
cellent, provided he had been permitted to execute 
it in his own fashion. It was by no means so dashing 
a plan as the Viceroy’s ; but it was safer. General 
Kuropatkin would have avoided the defeat on the 
Yalu, probably that at Nan-shan, certainly that at 
Telissu When the great battle came to be fought 
the Eussian morale would have been of the highest, 
the Japanese morale much lower. Who shall say but 
that the Eussians would have beaten the Japanese ; 
and who shall say what effect a serious defeat would 
have had on the Japanese troops ? 

But a combination of these two hopelessly con- 
flicting plans was doomed to prove disastrous. 

With a viceroy and a general at cross purposes, 
each seeking to force his plan on the other, there 
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can be but one result. As a matter of fact, General 
Jilinski also had his plan, which differed both from 
that of the Viceroy and from that of General Kuropat- 
kin. He agreed with the Viceroy that an immediate 
offensive against the 1st Japanese Army was essential; 
but he disagreed with the view of the Viceroy, that 
the retention of Ying-Kou was vital ; and agreed with 
General Kuropatkin that it would be better for the 
southern group to fight in the suitable country about 
Hai-Cheng. There were thus in reality three men 
trying to command the unfortunate Eussian army 
at one and the same time. 

The question arises, were all these officials necessary? 
A viceroy is but another name for a statesman who is 
responsible for the conduct of national strategy. He 
has three weapons at his disposal : diplomacy, the 
navy, and the army ; and it is his special province to 
co-ordinate the operations of the three. When war 
breaks out, diplomacy, as regards the hostile power, 
is finished, but is still necessary as regards neutrals. 
In this case, however, diplomacy with neutrals was 
carried on by the Eussian Government in St. Peters- 
burg; and, so far as diplomacy was concerned, a 
viceroy in the Far East was no longer necessary. 
But so long as the operations of the army and navy 
must be co-ordinated, so long was a viceroy necessary. 
The fleet, however, was shut up in Port Arthur ; and, 
even at this period, it was evident to all that its feite 
was bound up with that of the fortress. The ultimate 
fate of the fortress now depended entirely on the 
action of the army, and co-ordmation of the action 
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of army and navy was no longer possible. Hence a 
viceroy would seem to have been unnecessary. It 
may be argued that a viceroy was necessary in order 
to form a just appreciation of the effect of a Eussian 
offensive on the political situation in Russia ; but 
any average general, or, indeed, any man, could point 
out that if the Eussian arms suffered another defeat 
the evil effects of it on the political situation would 
quickly wipe out any beneficial results which might 
temporarily have accrued from the report of an 
intended offensive movement. Another defeat would 
seriously lower the Russian morale, and would be 
apt to destroy the confidence of the subordinate 
leaders in their chief. Such an unfortunate result — 
a long stride on the road to ultimate defeat — would 
surely be worthy of more consideration than the 
temporary alleviation of the political tension in 
Russia. 

The success of the armed force is, in war, the 
most vital of all national interests. With victory all 
secondary matters right themselves. The great object 
was to win victory; but victory was not to be won 
at this juncture by a foolish display of the “ offensive 
spirit,” and by an advance of unseasoned and unpre- 
pared troops, led by a general who was acting against 
his better judgment, against a highly efficient enemy. 

, Nevertheless, the presence of a viceroy might be 
upheld with some show of reason on the grounds 
that, on the arrival of the Baltic fleet, it would again 
become necessary to co-ordinate the action of the sea 
and land forces, and that a man on the spot was 
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necessary for the conduct of diplomacy with China. 
There can, however, be no justification for the exis- 
tence of a private chief of the staff, or “military 
adviser,” with the Viceroy. So long as there was but 
one army, the undoubted prerogative of the com- 
mander of that army was to act as the military 
adviser of the Viceroy. 

A point of interest in this connection is that here 
we have three highly educated and capable men, 
each of whom must have known full well that a dual 
or triple control must of necessity prove fatal. Yet 
no one of them, so far as we know, telegraphed his 
resignation to the Czar, or required as an alternative 
that the dual control should cease and that he should 
be given supreme command. Why was that ? 

But we now ask, why did General Kuropatkin 
openly express his intention on the 21st of assuming 
the offensive ? Was it to hearten up the troops ? 
Or did he do so in obedience to the orders of the 
Viceroy, so that the welcome news might be at once 
telegraphed to Eussia? Or was it in the hope that 
an open expression of his intentions would lead the 
Japanese to discredit the report ? 

We have no answer to these questions; but, what- 
ever the cause may have been, it was certainly most 
unfortunate; for the Japanese evidently knew all 
about it, and made arrangements to assume the 
offensive themselves so as “ to bring to nought ” the 
Eussian plans. 

By these operations the 2nd and 4th Japanese 
Armies had finally formed their junction in the 
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neighbourhood of Hai-Cheng; while the 1st Army 
■was firmly established on the mountain passes over- 
looking the Tai-tzu Ho, and in a position fi:om which 
it could advance, if it so desired, directly on Mukden 
or against the railway, which was vital to the very 
existence of the Eussian army. 

The Japanese had advanced from “ an enveloping 
base,” as General Kuropatkin terms it. The obvious 
danger of such an operation is lest one army should 
be overwhelmed before the others can come to its 
assistance. Though the Japanese armies had been 
separated by great distances — forty miles between 
the 1st and 4th Armies and over sixty between 
the 4th and 2nd, and by roadless, and almost 
impassable, mountam ranges; and though General 
Kuropatkin’s idea — or, rather. Admiral Alexiev’s, or 
perhaps General Jilinski’s — ^had been to concentrate 
on one or other of these armies, yet no opportunity 
for doing so had as yet been afforded him. It was 
a great achievement, executed with remarkable in- 
genuity and genius. It had been accomplished by 
mystifying and misleading the Eussian leaders, by 
attracting their attention, now to this point, now 
to that; by utilising Port Arthur as a lever with 
which to hamper them and to manipulate their 
strategy, and so to confuse their ideas that they 
were never able to divine the point against which 
the next blow would be directed. The extent to 
which 'the Japanese had succeeded is illustrated 
by the movements of a certain Eussian infantry 
regiment. It was with Count Keller, On the 13th 
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June it was ordered to Anshanclian, on the railway 
line south of Liao-yang ; on reaching that place it 
was sent back to Count Keller. On the 26th it was 
sent forward towards the mountain passes, but was 
stopped and brought back on the 27th. It left 
again on the same day for Hai- Cheng, arriving on 
the 28th, whence it moved by rail to Liao-yang 
on the 30th. It then returned to Count Keller, 
with another of Count Keller’s regiments, and arrived 
just too late to defend the mountain passes.^ 

The left of the 1st Japanese Army was, neverthe- 
less, still separated from the right of the 4th by a 
distance of some thirty miles of mountainous country; 
and there still existed the possibility that the Russians 
might endeavour to concentrate against one or other 
of these masses. But the 1st Army, though isolated, 
was strongly posted in mountains, in which it had 
already displayed a fighting capacity far superior to 
that of the Russians. It could now be trusted to 
hold its own until the 2nd and 4th Armies could 
bring pressure to bear against Liao-yang and the line 
of retreat of any Russian force which might venture 
to attack the 1st Army. The Russians were quite 
unlikely to attack the 2nd and 4th Armies ; for the 
1st Army was admirably posted to bring pressure to 
bear against the Russian left flank and the vital railway 
line. Every movement, every reported movement, 
of this 1st Army must henceforth strike directly at 
the nerves of the Russian Commander-in-chief ; and 
when a Commander-in-chiefs nerve is affected, his 

1 British Official History, 
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army is already half beaten ; for, in place of clearly 
thought-out plans and decided and rapid action, we 
have indecision and irresolution, which quickly per- 
meate through the subordinate leaders, down even to 
the very rank and file. 

The Japanese had, apparently, enjoyed remarkably 
accurate information, supplemented, apparently, by an 
equally remarkable power of divination. The J apanese 
leaders could \dew the situation with the eyes of the 
Eussian leaders ; and could, accordingly, play upon 
their fears and touch their nerves. Such a power 
argues the most careful training of the imagination in 
peace time; it sounds a little thing, but it is not. 
The intelligence organisation must have been built up 
during the ten years preceding the outbreak of hos- 
tilities.yThe Russian Official History explains that the 
ftnsSi^s were at a serious disadvantage in this respect, 
owing to their ignorance of the Chinese language and 
customs ; whereas the Japanese, who had assiduously 
educated their men in the Eussian language, could, at 
any time, extract information from the Chinese or 
fi:om prisoners. They could even pose as peaceful 
Chinese and enter the Eussian lines with but little 
danger of detection. In addition, as we have already 
seen, the Japanese knew how to maintain secrecy; 
the Eussians did not. 

Here we have an example of failure in preparation 
for war. The Eussians had been in occupation of 
Chinese territory for a long period of years. They 
possess a great reputation as linguists. It seems 
certain that they would have possessed numerous 
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interpreters, both in Chinese and Japanese, together 
with large numbers of men with a working knowledge 
of these languages, had the Russian Government con- 
cerned itself in peace time in the matter and offered 
inducements for the study of these languages. We 
have an object-lesson at this present moment, under 
our very noses, in our own country. Is it possible to 
estimate the number of German soldiers who possess 
a fair working knowledge of the English language, to 
say nothing of a fair working knowledge of certain 
districts in England ? How many British soldiers, on 
the other hand, possess a fair working knowledge of 
German, or indeed, of any other language except 
Hindustani and Aiabic ? It is said that the German 
waiter in England is “state aided”; there is no 
inducement to a British soldier to obtain a working 
knowledge of German. One cannot expect a nation 
which is profoundly ignorant of the nature of war, 
which regards war as wicked, or foolish, or, like the 
Israelites of old, as a punishment for its sins, and 
which is unorganised for war, to prepare sensibly for 
war ; it must be beaten first. But for a nation in 
arms, such as the Russians, to be “ caught napping ” 
in this fashion, is certainly astounding. 

A point for us to bear in mind is that the Japanese 
were the pupils of the Germans ; and those who care 
to study the French official history of the Franco- 
German War, and especially the information which 
was received by the French, will find ample grounds 
for the belief that the Japanese learnt their subtlety 
from Moltke’s disciples, though they doubtless 
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improved on their masters. The Germans, we may be 
ceirtain, will improve on their pupils on the next 
occasion when they go to war. 

The reader may, perhaps, point out that if all this 
mystifying and misleading is true, we must then dis- 
credit the reasons given us by the Japanese for this, 
that, or the other operation. That is true enough. 
We must not only discredit the reasons given us by 
the Japanese, but those given to the world by every 
nation which has just passed through a great war. 
Let the reader go to a large commercial firm, inform 
them that he proposes to set up in business himself, 
and that he would be obliged to them if they would 
explain to him some of their business secrets. He 
will find himself regarded as a lunatic. And war is, 
according to the German idea — an idea, judging from 
the Italians in 1911, which has now been accepted by 
all nations in arms — ^merely “ business pushed to 
extreme limits.” A nation which has passed through 
a war has purchased experience — certain secrets as to 
how war should be conducted and victory won — at a 
tremendous cost in life and money. Yet we expect 
such a nation to divulge to us — ^who may become 
its competitors in the future — ^its most valuable 
secrets ! 

It is this that constitutes the difficulty of the study 
of war. The motives and methods published to the 
world by the victor are only partially true ; it is only 
the defeated nation which, in its mortification, and in 
the necessity for punishing individuals, or educating 
its own people, probes into and brings into the light 
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of day its most secret motives and methods.^ The 
student of war must take the well-authenticated facts, 
the actual operations ezecuted, and deduce therejfrom 
the plans and the motives by which the combatants 
were actuated. Any other method of studying mili- 
tary history is sheer waste of time. 

But given the accuracy of the Japanese intelligence 
and the capacity of the Japanese leaders, they would, 
nevertheless, have failed to accomplish their task 
unless the most perfect harmony had existed between 
the Japanese commanders. Such sympathy depends 
on two things, patriotism and training. The former, 
loyalty to a great ideal, to the honour and welfare 
of the Fatherland, means entire self-effacement, the 
effacement of all personal ambition, save only to 
accomplish duty without hope of reward, as without 
fear of punishment. Training means that each 
commander, knowing his work, knows well what 
neighbouring commanders will do in any given 
circumstance. 

But, above all, there must be one brain to direct 
the operations as a whole, and to solve, without inter- 
ference, the great national problem before him — ^a 
man who understands when to be cautious, when to 
be bold ; a man who possesses the knowledge and 
capacity with which to calculate, and the courage to 

^ Even then, unless a revolution, following on defeat, has upset the 
ruling powers, the whole truth is seldom told. Compare the Russian 
Official History in the matter of the Yalu timber company with the 
French Offi/dal History of 1870-71. Such pprtions of the Russian Official 
History as have yet been published make no attempt to explain why 
Dalny was equipped as a fine port. 
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venture ; a rnan who recognises that to calculate 
without venturing is the part of a poltroon, but that 
to venture without calculation is the part of a fool. 

Modern war assuredly demands great things of 
national leaders; and the wise nation will not be 
content to train its whole manhood to arms, and 
organise and discipline itself, but will train its 
leaders, statesmen as well as admirals and generals, 
in this business of war with extreme thoroughness 
and care. 

It has recently been demonstrated^ that all war 
is bad business ; and that the financial relationship 
between civilised nations is so close that a victorious 
nation will suffer as much as, if not more than, the 
vanquished. This theory may come to be universally 
accepted in time — ^who knows? It is to be noted, 
however, that workmen go out on strike — a proceed- 
ing which, if comprehending many trades, may 
easily develop into revolution — and are by no means 
deterred by the knowledge that they are ruining 
themselves as well as their employers. This matter 
of war seems, indeed, to be one of the problems of 
the universe; and party strife, revolution, and all 
competition but varying aspects of it. Meanwhile, 
under present conditions, there is one form of mad- 
ness which will certainly prove to be more disastrous 
than the “ madness of war ” ; and that is, the neglect 
to prepare for it. 

^ The Great Illusion. By Norman Angell, 
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THE STRATEGICAL SITUATION PRIOR TO THE 
BATTLE OF LIAO-YANG. 

After the fighting at the end of July the Russian 
army withdrew to positions astride the railway at 
Anshanchan, and astride the road from Feng-huang- 
Cheng to Liao-yang at Lang-tzu-shan and An-ping. 
The positions at Hai-Cheng, on the fortification of 
which two months’ labour had been expended, were 
thus evacuated. So also was a vast amount of 
material which had been accumulated for the con- 
struction of a railway from Hai-Cheng to Hsiu-yen. 
This railway had been designed with a view to 
assisting the Russian advance when the time should 
arrive to drive the Japanese finally off the mainland 
of Asia. 

To show the effect on the Russians of the opera- 
tions described in the last chapter, we cannot do 
better than quote General Kuropatldn. “ The com- 
plicated nature of the situation now necessitated 
extreme caution on our part, lest anything should 
prevent our concentration in strength at Liao-yang, 
and there fighting a decisive battle against all three 
Japanese armies with some hope of success. From 

T flRQ 
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Strategical Situation 

Liao-yang to our position on the eastern front An- 
ping — Lang-tzu-shan was twenty miles, and to Hai- 
Cheng forty miles. In order to ensure the movement 
of the troops on the southern front to their positions 
at Liao-yang in good time, it was necessary to move 
them from Hai- Cheng to the position at Anshan- 
chan, fifteen miles from Liao-yang, which was fortified 
at the beginning of the war. The retirement began 
early on August 2nd, and on the following day the 
troops were concentrated on the position. In my 
report to the Tsar of August 4th, I gave the follow- 
ing general reasons for withdrawing to the line 
Anshanchan — ^Lang-tzu-shan — An-ping after the July 
fighting : 

“ 1. The Japanese superiority in numbers ; ^ 

“2. They were accustomed to hills and hot weather; 
they were younger, carried lighter loads, and had 
numerous mountain artillery and pack transport ; 

“ 3. Their energetic and intelligent leadership ; 

“4. The extraordinary patriotism and military spirit 
of their troops ; and 

“ 5. The lack of such a spirit on our side (caused 
by general ignorance of what we were fighting for).”® 
General Kuropatkin also gave other reasons® for his 
retreat. The troops of the Eastern Group were some- 

^ The Etissian General Staff believed at this period that the Japanese 
numbered 200,000 men, and that their 7th, 9th, and, perhaps, the 11th 
Divisions were with the Japanese field armies. As a matter of fact, 
they numbered 125,000, while the Eussians numbered 140,000 to 
150,000. 

2 The Riiman Army omd the Japanese Far, voL ii. p. 227. 


® Russian Official History. 
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what demoralised by their defeat on the 31st July; 
they had retreated to a position which was too 
extended for their numbers; the group was widely 
separated j&:om the Southern Group, and there existed 
the possibility that the Japanese might concentrate a 
part of their 4th Army with their 1st to attack it. 
In case the Eastern Group were forced to retreat, or 
in case the 1st Japanese Army crossed the Tai-tzu 
Eiver and advanced on Liao-yang, the situation of 
the Southern Group, if too far to the south, would 
become, in General Kuropatkin’s opinion, exceedingly 
dangerous. 

It will be remembered that General Kuropatkin’s 
original idea had been to retire, if necessary, back to 
Harbin, and to refuse a decisive battle until he could 
attack the Japanese with largely superior numbers. 
Now, however, we see that he has modified his 
original plan ; and he now intends to retire to Liao- 
yang, and there to fight a “ decisive battle,” but with 
the assistance of the fortified “zone of manoeuvre” 
which he had constructed at that place. It seems 
probable that he had modified his plans in conse- 
quence of the constant pressure which had been 
exercised on him by the Viceroy. 

The Viceroy, at this time, was on his way to visit 
Vladivostok; but, on hearing of the events of the 
31st July, he hurriedly returned to Liao-yang, and 
summoned General Kuropatkin to a conference. 
This conference took place on the 3rd August. The 
Viceroy apparently agreed with General Kuropatkin 
that there was every likelihood of a Japanese turning 
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movement across the Tai-tzu Ho towards Mukden ; 
but he considered that it was essential to meet this 
threat by a great offensive movement against the 
1st Japanese Army. He would not hear of the 
evacuation of Liao-yang. 

General Kuropatkin, however, still considered that 
such an offensive was out of the question on account 
of the demoralised condition of the Eastern Group, 
the lack of mountain artillery, of transport, the 
number of reservists of the second category in 
the ranks, ^ and the shortage of officers. He re- 
fused to assume the offensive until the army had 
been provided with the above essentials and rein- 
forced by the 5th and 6th Siberian Corps, the 1st 
European Corps, and two other corps from Europe. 
Before these reinforcements could arrive the capacity 
of the railways must be vastly increased. According 
to the Russian Official History, General Kuropatkin’s 
plan was to retire to the fortified camp at Liao-yang 
solely in order to gain time and await the arrival of 
reinforcements. It seems probable that he hoped to 
utilise his “zone of manoeuvre” to get the Japanese 
at a disadvantage, but that if he failed to make 


^ The reservists of the first category had been retained in Eussia in 
view of possible trouble on the western frontiers with Germany or 
Austria. The Bussian soldier served in the active army for five years 
and in the reserve for thirteen years. The reserve service was divided 
into two categories, the Ist of seven years, and the 2nd of six years. 
Thus the 2nd category men had been absent from the colours for 
a long time ; and, as they had received only two weeks^ training a 
year while in the 1st category, and none at all while in the 2nd, 
their military value was not great. Whole units were composed 
of these reservists. 
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an opportunity, or to gain the necessary time, he 
intended to continue his retreat on Mukden. There 
is, indeed, some reason to believe that General Kuro- 
patkin was not honest in his expressed intention to 
fight a “decisive battle” at Liao-yang, but that he 
merely desired to pacify the Viceroy ; for, on the 
4th August, he took measures to facilitate the retreat 
of the army beyond Liao-yang on the road to 
Mukden. 

Let us now consider the extent to which this 
fortified zone of manoeuvre was calculated to in- 
fiuence the operations. It consisted, at this time, of 
a treble line of works constituting a bridge head 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Liao-yang. The 
fortifications had been commenced in March. The 
right flank rested on the river at Fort No. 8 ; the left 
was carried across the river at Mu-chang to the high 
ground east of Hsin-Cheng, and thence by the villages 
of Chan-hsi-tun and Fan-chia-tun to Sai-chia-tun. 
The fortification of this triple line of works (marked 
A-A on Map No. 8) was commenced in earnest 
in April, 1904 ; and by the end of July the entrench- 
ments had assumed the proportions of semi-permanent 
works, furnished with ditches, obstacles, flank defence, 
overhead cover and bomb-proof casemates. This 
line of works was termed the “ principal position of 
Liao-yang.” Unfortunately, on the left bank of the 
river the works were dominated by the high ground 
along the line Ma-yeh-tun and HUl 693 by Wu-chia- 
kou to Hsia-pu ; and, from these heights, the Japanese 
could bring a converging artillery fire to bear, and 
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could also shell the railway station at Liao- yang. It 
was considered,- in the first instance, that the ^Russian 
army was too weak to hold this extended line ; hut, 
at the end of July, General Ruropatkin decided to 
fortify it. Differences of opinion appear to have 
existed as to the best line to occupy; and it was 
not until the 23rd August that the fortification of 
the “ advanced position ” on the line Ma-yeh-tun — 
Wu-chia-kou — Hsia-pu was commenced. At the same 
time entrenchments were constructed on Heights 1057 
and 920, at Hsi-kuan-tun and Manju-Yama, on the 
right bank of the river. This “advanced position” 
is marked C-C on Map No. 8. In addition to 
these, there were the positions at Anshanchan and 
An-ping (marked B-B on Map No. 8), of which 
the entrenchments had been commenced as early as 
March. It is evident that this fortified area would 
afford General Kuropatkin the power to rapidly 
transfer his army from one bank to the other of 
the Tai-tzu River without the knowledge of the 
Japanese; and, with this object in view, he had 
constructed six bridges. If the Japanese continued 
their advance and attacked the Russians in this 
entrenched camp, they must either endeavour to 
turn one or both of the Russian flanks, or rest 
content with a purely frontal attack. In the latter 
case it seemed probable that they must undertake 
what would practically amount to siege operations 
at a great cost in men and time, exhaust their 
force, and render themselves vulnerable to a great 
counter-offensive by the Russian reinforcements when 
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they arrived. If, on the other hand, they sought to 
turn a flank or to invest this fortified area, they must 
throw a portion of their forces across the river. Then 
would come the opportunity of the Kussians ; for 
General Kuropatkin could either endeavour to over- 
whelm the turning column on the right bank of the 
river or issue from his entrenched camp against the 
Japanese forces on the left bank. 

But it was only if the Eussians retired into their 
defences that they could hope to utilise them; not 
only that, but they must induce the Japanese to 
come forward to attack them. For, certainly, the 
Japanese would know of these fortifications, could 
appreciate the uses to which the Eussians would 
put them, and might, perhaps, hesitate to enter 
the zone which had been so carefully prepared. 

In this connection we must notice that General 
Kuropatkin, by his decision to retire to Liao-yang, 
had finally discarded the idea of utilising the “in- 
terior lines,” and concentrating against one or other of 
the separated Japanese forces. There are those who, 
like the Viceroy, consider that he was wrong ; and 
that he still held the power to overwhelm the 1st 
Japanese Army before the 2nd and 4th could .inter- 
vene with effect. There are others who maintain 
that he was right; that time and space were now 
lacking ; and that the attempt to execute the opera- 
tion would infallibly result in the envelopment of 
the Eussian forces. 

, Doubtless a Napoleon with a highly efficient army 
which he had commanded through many campaigns 
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might still have succeeded in holding the Japanese 
armies apart and overwhelming each one in turn ; 
but, as we have seen, the circumstances of the Rus- 
sian army were entirely different. Each one of the 
Russian army corps composing the army, with the 
exception of a portion of the 17th Corps, had already 
been beaten or roughly handled; the army, as a 
whole, had never yet fought under its Commander- 
in-chief; neither would its training, organisation, nor 
general effiicieney appear to have been equal to a task 
of such magnitude, which demanded mobility of a 
high order and great fighting capacity. 

In the meantime there was the fortified zone at 
Liao-yang which, if cleverly utilised, would enable 
General Kuropatkin to separate his enemy’s forces 
and beat them piecemeal while running less risk 
of being caught and annihilated. It would hardly 
seem wise to construct a fortified zone at great labour 
and expense, and then fight in front of it — unless 
some distinct advantage were to be gained by so 
doing. Such a course would play into the hands 
of the Japanese, whose natural desire would be to 
bring the Russians to battle outside their entrenched 
camp. 

The Russian army was divided into two groups, 
with reserves at Liao-yang and Mukden, and several 
detachments thrown out to cover the flanks. 

The Southern Group, under General Zarubaiev, 
consisted of the 1st, 4th, and 2nd Siberians, which 
were posted astride the railway at Anshanchan, 
its right at K.u-shu-tzu, its left at Ku-san-tzu. 
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The 1st and 2nd Siberians each had two advanced 
guards, while the 4th had one advanced guard pushed 
out to the front. A reserve, collected from the three 
corps, and consisting of twenty-six battalions and 
sixty-four guns, was posted about three miles north 
of Anshanchan, and to this reserve was attached the 
“ cavalry reserve,” under General Samsonov, consist- 
ing of seventeen squadrons and six guns. The whole 
group numbered fifty-nine battalions, fifty squadrons, 
and 156 guns. 

General Mishchenko’s cavalry of eleven squadrons 
and six guns watched the interval between the 
Southern and Eastern Groups. 

The Eastern Group, under General Bilderling, con- 
sisted of the 8rd Siberians and 10th European Corps, 
and was posted in a semicircle with its right near 
Kao-feng-tzu on the Tang Ho and its left on Height 
1800, near the Tai-tzu Ho. The 3rd Siberians, of 
which the bulk was in the entrenchments, had two 
advanced guards pushed out to the front ; the 10th 
Corps was posted in the entrenchments with a reserve 
at An-ping. A brigade of the 17th European Corps, 
eight battalions with forty-four guns, was posted on 
the right bank of the Tai-tzu Ho near Height 1057. 
A bridge had been thrown over the Tai-tzu Eiver near 
its junction with the Tang, by which this brigade 
could, if necessary, be brought across the river to 
reinforce the troops in the first line; but it was posted 
as a detachment to cover the left flank of the army, 
and it is uncertain whether it was under the orders 
of General Bilderling or those of General Kuropatkin. 
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The whole group, including the brigade of the 17th 
Corps, numbered seventy-five battalions, twenty-six 
squadrons, and 240 guns.^ 

A general reserve was posted at Liao-yang, and 
was under the immediate orders of General Kuro- 
patkin. It consisted of troops drawn from various 
corps, especially from the 2nd Siberians and the 17th 
Corps. It numbered thirty battalions, seventeen 
squadrons, and 157 guns. In addition to these, a 
garrison had been detailed for Liao-yang, consisting 
of six battalions, three squadrons, and twenty-eight 
siege guns. About eleven battalions of this reserve 
were, apparently, employed in constructing the forti- 
fications along the line C-C. 

Another reserve existed at Mukden. It consisted 
of the bulk of the 5th Siberians, which had but just 
arrived. It numbered twenty-four battalions, six 
squadrons, and thirty-two guns, but of these eight 
battalions and sixteen guns were about to be 
despatched to reinforce the detachments posted along 
the Tai-tzu River to cover the left flank of the army. 
It is not clear whether this reserve at Mukden was 
under the orders of General Kuropatkin or of the 
Viceroy. In addition to this reserve there was a 
garrison at Mukden, consisting of five battalions. 
The remainder of the 5th Siberians, together with 

^ There is considerable discrepancy in the numbers given by various 
accounts, dae to the fact, apparently, that troops were continually 
being withdrawn from their corps for one purpose or another. Thus, 
twelve battalions and eighteen guns of the 10th Corps were away 
from that corps on the 23rd August. These have, however, been 
included in the numbers given above, for it appears that they were 
brought up during the battle and posted in reserve at An-ping. 
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the first echelons of the 1st European Corps, were 
at this time arriving at Mukden by rail. 

Several detachments had been thrown out to the 
flanks to guard against turning movements. On the 
extreme left, posted on the Ta-ling Mountains about 
Hsing-Cheng, and watching the road from Huai- 
jen-Hsien to Mukden, were two battalions, nine 
squadrons, and two guns under Colonel Madritov. 

At Pei-ling-pu-tzu and San-chia-tzu was posted 
General Liubavin’s detachment, consisting of twelve 
squadrons and four guns. 

At Pen-hsi-hu, where the road from Chiao-tou to 
Mukden crosses the Tai-tzu Ho, was posted General 
Grulev’s detachment, consisting of four battalions, 
six squadrons, and four guns. 

Watching the line of the Tai-tzu Ho between Pen- 
hsi-hu and Manju-Yama was a dragoon regiment of 
six squadrons. 

West of the railway, at Ta-wan, on the Liao Ho, 
watching the right flank, and covering the line of 
commurjications, was General Kossagovski’s detach- 
ment, consisting of one and a half battalions, eight 
squadrons, and four guns. This detachment was 
shortly to be raised to eight battalions, nine squad- 
rons, and eighteen guns, while, on the 26th, one 
battalion, fourteen squadrons, and fourteen guns were 
sent to Hsiao-pei Ho, halfway between Liao-yang 
and Ta-wan to watch the river line, and four bat- 
talions and eight guns were sent to Hsin-min-tun, 
thirty-five miles west of Mukden, to cover the com- 
munications. 
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It is difficult to ascertain the exact strength and 
composition of these detachments, which were con- 
stantly relieved by fresh troops or reinforced or 
reduced. Eoughly speaking, detachments totalling 
about twenty-three battalions, thirty-eight squadrons, 
and forty-six guns^ were considered necessary by 
General Kuropatkin to give warning of a possible 
Japanese turning movement, and to check the 
Japanese advance in order to gain time for the 
necessary arrangements to be made. The strength 
of these detachments shows clearly the tremendous 
importance attached by General Kuropatkin to his 
solitary line of railway. That line of railway has 
been described as the vertebrae of the Eussian army, 
which, if permanently severed, would mean the death 
of that army. This is the primary fact to bear in 
mind in the study of this battle, or, indeed, in 
the study of this war. 

Most of these detachments were posted east of 
Liao-yang, and this fact shows that it was from the 
eastward that the principal danger was apprehended. 

But apprehension of a hostile movement against the 
railway line from the west also existed, and this fear 
was caused by reports of a concentration of Chinese 
troops under General Ma on the western borders 
of Manchuria. It was feared that — Manchuria being, 
after aU, Chinese property — the Chinese, fired by the 
Japanese victories, might cast aside their neutrality 

iThey were actually raised to this strength on the 26th, when 
General Kuropatkin finally decided to retire into his ‘‘advanced 
positions.” On the 24th their strength amounted to ten battalions, 
thirty-eight squadrons, and fourteen guns. 
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and attack tke Eussians. The Press of the period 
gave one to understand — ^the information obviously 
emanating from Japanese sources — that Japanese 
diplomacy was hard put to it to induce China to 
remain neutral and to check the ardour of local 
Chinese magnates. It was also reported that the 
Chinese force under General Ma had been assiduously 
trained and, though small, some 30,000 strong, had 
become very efficient. There were also the Hun- 
tu-huses, the Manchurian brigands, who had played 
a great part in the Bozer rebellion of 1900, and 
who, it was considered probable, might join the 
Chinese in considerable numbers as well as en- 
deavour to break the railway lines on their own 
account. There were also constant reports that 
Japanese agents were secretly stirring up the Chinese 
and the Hun-tu-huses ; it was even rumoured that 
Japanese troops had set out from Ying-Kou and 
were moving up the Liao Eiver and the Tientsin — 
Hsin-min-tun Eailway to join the Chinese, and that 
the Chinese forces would, for the time being, pose 
as Japanese troops. Chinese spies reported that, 
when the Japanese advance commenced, troops were 
to move up the Liao Eiver on Mukden and Tieh-ling. 
One Chinese agent reported that 25,000 to 80,000 
Japanese were landing west of Ying-Kou ; and this 
information was corroborated by a Japanese order, 
dated the 9th August, which detailed the 6th Cavalry 
Eegiment to cover the disembarkation of this “army.” 
Wild rumours, many of them, doubtless; but by no 
means incredible, and apt to render the Eussian 
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commander extremely nervous for his line of com- 
munication. 

As a matter of fact, Chinese intervention naight 
have brought France, and therefore Great Britain, into 
the struggle with an attempt to terminate the war. 
Such a contingency would, as we shall see, have 
been fatal to Japanese interests if it were to occur 
before Port Arthur had fallen. A Chinese breach of 
neutrality might suit the Japanese admirably after 
Port Arthur had been captured, provided it could be 
cleverly accomplished — ostensibly contrary, that is, to 
Japanese desires. 

In the meantime we are in doubt as to whether 
General Kuropatkin believed or disbelieved these 
rumours of Chinese intervention. It is possible, 
indeed, that the rumours emanated from, or were 
exaggerated by, the Russians themselves. It was 
a great object of Russian diplomacy to pose as 
the champion of Christendom against the heathen 
Asiatics. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt that General 
Kuropatkin apprehended enterprises against the rail- 
way from the west as well as from the east. He 
therefore took measures to watch his right flank, and, 
in addition to the detachment posted at Ta-wan, a 
close watch was maintained by the Russian cavalry 
along the Tai-tzu River below Liao-yang. And, on 
the 26 th August, in consequence of reports of the 
appearance of Japanese patrols west of the Liao 
River, detachments were, as we have seen, posted 
near Hsin-min-tun, thirty-five miles west of Mukden, 
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to defend that city from the westward, and at Hsiao- 
pei Ho, halfway between Liao-yang and Ta-wan, to 
watch the river line. 

This instances the manner in which the available 
force of an army can be reduced by a mere threat 
which touches the Commander-in-chief’s nerves, that 
is, against some vital point. 

Let us now turn for a moment to study the general 
situation of the Japanese armies, and compare them, 
in respect of their lines of communication, with the 
Russians. 

The 1st Army was still based on Korea. It had 
constructed a tram line from Antung to Feng-huang- 
Cheng. The construction of this line had been com- 
menced shortly after the Battle of the Yalu, and was 
completed in July.^ It had also established three 
advanced depots on the three roads by which its 
three divisions had advanced — ^at places where these 
roads cross the Fen-shui-ling Mountains — namely, 
at Chiao-tou for the 12th Division, at Lien-shan- 
Kuan for the 2nd Division, and at Tung-fang-liu-ho 
for the Guard Division. At these advanced depots 
had been collected seven days’ supply by the 15th 
August, in addition to the eight days’ carried by 
each division. 

Detachments had been pushed out to the north 
and east to cover this line of communication. Two 
Kobi, or reserve, battalions were posted at Cheng- 

^This line was carried througli to Liao-yang after the Battle 
of Mukden, and since the war it has been converted into a permanent 
railway line. . 
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Chanar, and a small detachment was at Hsiao-hsi- 
erh. The Guard Reserve Brigade was at Chiao-tou ; 
hut it was to be used, not to hold the lines of com- 
munication, but as part of the field army. 

Thus the Japanese were content to employ rather 
over two battalions ^ to cover their communications on 
this flank, while on this same flank the Russians 
employed for the same purpose fifteen battalions, 
about sixteen squadrons, and twenty-eight guns. 
But the line of communication of the Japanese 1st 
Army was far less important to its existence than 
was the railway line to the Russian army. For the 
1st Japanese Army could, in emergency, draw its 
supplies from, or retreat on, Ta-Ku-Shan, which was 
still held as a base for the 4th Army, while, in such 
a contingency, the latter could utilise Ying-Kou, the 
base of the 2nd Army, or the railway line to Talien- 
wan.® The Japanese held this enormous advantage 
over the Russians, that they possessed three or four 
distinct lines of communication to different bases, whUe 


^ So far as we know, that is. The Eussians believed, at the time, 
that the Japanese were employing some 4000 to 5000 Koreans to 
guard their commnnications to Korea. It is also practically certain 
that the Japanese employed troops of their “Conscript Eeserve,’^ 
which consisted of men not required for the active army, but who 
were liable to be called out in time of war to make up deficiencies in 
it. They received 150 days’ training in the first year of their service. 
See App. ii. Troops of the depot battalions, who were employed to 
replace losses in the field units, were also available for the defence of 
the communications. 

^The Japanese were still engaged in altering the gauge of the 
railway line to suit their own rolling-stock. This course was 
rendered necessary by the lack of engines. The line was opened, 
to traffic up to Liao-yang in October, 1904. 
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the Eussians possessed but one. The Japanese kne-w 
that their line of communication to Korea was com- 
paratively safe, for the Eussian detachments on the 
flank of it had up to the present displayed neither 
initiative nor vigour. The Japanese, owing to their 
“enveloping base,” as General Kuropatkin terms 
it, could manoeuvre freely, especially to the east- 
ward, without much fear of having their line of 
retreat intercepted, and they could consequently 
indulge in turning movements and endeavour to 
envelop the Eussian flanks with comparative im- 
punity. Not so the Eussians. They were tied fast 
to their railway line, and a turning column pushed 
far from the railway and seeking to envelop a 
Japanese flank must immediately discard its offensive 
and retreat if the Japanese progressed up the railway 
line. The “enveloping base” of the Japanese gave 
them the power to initiate enveloping movements, 
a power which was denied to the Eussians.^ The 
Germans in 1870, with an extended base along the 
Ehine, held a similar advantage over the French 
army, which was based on Paris. 

We can easily understand, therefore, that General 
Kuropatkin, in view of his nervousness for his line 
of communication, the threats against that line, the 
“ enveloping base ” enjoyed by the Japanese, the 
fighting capacity of the Japanese troops as compared 
with his own, the lack of mobility of his own troops, 
especially in the mountains, as compared with the 

1 CJompare with the Battle of -the Sha Ho, where this problem of an 
“enveloping base” is further illustrated. 

XJ 
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Japanese, the want of mountain artillery,^ the Russian 
reinforcements which were constantly if slowly arriv- 
ing, should have preferred to fight in his fortified zone 
rather than in front of it, running less risk of decisive 
defeat while retaining an equal, if not greater, chance 
of decisive victory. 

It must not be forgotten, moreover, that General 
Kuropatkin and his staff greatly exaggerated the 
Japanese numbers, believing that each Japanese 
division had been strengthened by a reserve brigade 
of eight battalions, and that the 8th and 9th Divisions 
were with the 4th Japanese Army. The Japanese 
numbers were estimated at : 

1st Army — 54,000 to 68,000 bayonets, 1700 sabres, 
and 216 guns. 

4th Army — 45,000 men with 108 guns. 

2nd Army — 54,000 to 74,000 bayonets, 2600 
sabres, and 252 guns. 

Or a total of 153,000 to 187,000 bayonets, 4300 
sabres, and 576 guns ; whereas their actual numbers 
were 104,600 bayonets, 3300 sabres, and 464 guns. 

The Russian army numbered 128,000 bayonets, 
15,910 sabres, 3900 mounted scouts, and 673 
guns. 

Thus we see that, in the estimation of the Russians, 
the Japanese possessed a superiority in infantry of 
from 25,000 to 59,000 men, which, taken in con- 
junction with the Japanese superiority in mountain 
artillery, rendered it extremely desirable that the 

^ The Eussians possessed only twenty-seven mountain guns, while 
the Japanese possessed 108 . 
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Kussians should avoid a decisive battle in mountain- 
ous country. 

It will be seen that the Eussian information was 
extremely faulty in spite of the fact that they 
possessed cavalry four times as numerous as that 
of the Japanese. The Eussian cavalry appears to 
have engaged in constant reconnaissances, which, 
however, achieved no results. General Kuropatkin, 
dissatisfied with the work of the cavalry,^ concerned 
himself at this period with the formation of a cavalry 
corps which was to act under his immediate orders. 

The Japanese intelligence, on the other hand, 
appears to have been, as regards essentials — that is, 
the numbers and distribution of the hostile forces — 
very accurate. Marshal Oyama reported that he was 
opposed by five corps, or twelve to thirteen divisions, 
and that, in addition, one corps was in reserve north- 
west of Liao-yang. He was wrong, however, as 
regards the identity of the various corps, believing 
them to be the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 7th, and 17th Corps. 

“ Every moment gained at the beginning of 
August,” writes General Kuropatkin, “was of great 
importance to us, as the units of the 5th Siberians,® 

^ See General Kuropatkin’s tactical instructions issued, it is believed, 
on the 30tb August {Russian OffidaZ Histwy^ voL iii. App. 173). In 
these he criticises the failure of the Eussian cavalry to obtain informa- 
tion or to capture prisoners ; and he urges it to display more 
determination in breaking through the hostile screen and in facing 
hostile infantry patrols. 

2 The 6th Siberians commenced detraining at Mukden on the 10th 
August, but could not arrive at the front until about the 27th. 
The 1st European Corps was also on the way out to the Far East, 
and its leading battalions commenced to detrain at Liao-yang on the 
28th August (German oflGlcial account). 
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wMch the Viceroy agreed to send to the front — 
instead of into the Pri-Amur^ district, as was pro- 
posed earlier — should have been beginning to arrive 
in Liao-yang. Orders were therefore issued to fortify 
an advanced position half a march from Liao-yang 
in addition to the main position at that place, and 
for this time was required.”® 

According to the Kussian General Staff conferences 
his general plans were as follows ; ® 

In view of the necessity of gaining time in order 
to complete the entrenchments and to permit of the 
arrival of reinforcements he desired : 

1. To maintain himself in the positions Anshan- 
ehan — Lang-tzu-shan — ^An-ping in order to recon- 
noitre the enemy. 

2. To retire to the “ advanced positions ” of Liao- 

^In the neighbourhood of Yladivostok, that is. The Viceroy 
evidently intended to execute his scheme of sending a detachment, 
based on Vladivostok, against the Japanese right flank (see chap, vii 
p. 253). We see that the Viceroy was here controlling the actual 
distribution of troops, a matter generally admitted to be entirely 
beyond the province of the statesman. In this connection we might 
quote Marshal Jourdan: “The Government which prescribes to the 
General in Chief the distribution of his forces, indicating to him the 
positions he must occupy, places him in an embarrassing situation ; 
for, if he obeys literally and is beaten, he is told that he ought to 
have made such alterations as were rendered necessary by the circum- 
stances. If, on the contrary, he does not obey literally and is beaten, 
not only is he blamed, but is accused of insubordination ’’ {French 
OffidaZ History of 1870-1, “Army of Chalons ”), 

2 The Rusda/n Army and the Japanese War, vol. ii. p. 228. This 
refers to the line Ma-yeh-tun— d93— Wu-chia-kou— Hsia-pu. The 
fortiflcation of the positions at Anshanchan and An-ping had been 
commenced in March, 1904. 

®The Russian Official History dealing with the period immediately 
prior to the Battle of Liao-yang has not yet been published. 
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yang, that is, to the line Ma-yeh-tun — Wu-chia-kou 
— ^Hsia-pu. 

3. Utilising the bridge-head, to manoeuvre on either 
bank of the river, and to seize the opportune moment 
to fall with superior forces on a portion of the Japanese. 

Here we have a wise and sensible plan. General 
Kuropatkin desired to draw the Japanese into ground 
of his own choice, there to separate them, and then 
overwhelm one portion. 

General Bilderling, however, who had just been 
given command of the Eastern Group, and General 
Sluchevski, who commanded the 10th Corps, both 
strongly opposed the idea of fighting south of Liao- 
yang. The former stated that it was necessary to 
withdraw his troops to Liao-yang without fighting ; 
while the latter urged the desirability of retreating 
past Liao-yang and concentrating between that place 
and Mukden. 

“These officers,” General Kuropatkin writes, “re- 
iterated the same opinions still more forcibly early 
in August, when the difficulty of moving their troops 
towards Liao-yang became greatly increased by the 
heavy rains. The Viceroy, who was much perturbed 
about the fate of Port Arthur, by the news of the 
unfortunate result of the naval operations on August 
10th, and whose fears were increased by Stessel’s 
highly alarmist reports, was at the same time urging 
me (August 15th) to assist the fortress and make an 
advance of some sort — though it were only a demon- 
stration — towards Hai-Cheng.” ^ 

1 TAe Rmdan Army wnd the Japanese TFior, p. 228. 
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Thus we see the unfortunate General Kuropatkin 
pulled in opposite directions by his subordinate 
generals on the one hand and by the Viceroy on 
the other. Ultimately, according to the German 
official account, General Kuropatkin referred the 
matter to the Czar, asking if he were permitted to 
attack. In reply he was told that, being on the 
spot, he was the best judge; but that, in case of 
defeat, he would incur a heavy responsibility.^ 

Now let us turn to these naval operations at Port 
Arthur, and see what had occurred at that place to 
increase the alarm of the Viceroy. 

The garrison of Port Arthur had managed to 
maintain a precarious communication with the out- 
side world by means of Chinese junks which ran 
the blockade, and also by means of one fast torpedo 
boat that they possessed. The messages were carried 
backwards and forwards to Ying-Kou while that 
place remained in Eussian hands, and afterwards to 
Chefoo. Thus the Viceroy was fairly well informed 
as to the progress of events in the fortress ; while the 
garrison, which from time to time received copies of 
papers — notably the Chefoo Press — was also informed 
as to the operations in the field. Thus the news 
of Telissu and Ta-shih-ehiao reached the garrison 
shortly after those battles had taken place. The 

^The date on ■which these telegrams passed is uncertain, but it 
seems probable that, at the same time, the Yiceroy received a hint 
to give General Kuropatkin a free hand ; for during the Battle of 
Liao-yang General Kuropatkin appears to have enjoyed immunity 
from interference. Compare ivith the Czar’s answer to the Viceroy, 
chap. vii. p. 251 . 
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news, naturally, did not tend to raise the spirits of 
the garrison. 

In this connection we must endeavour to under- 
stand the psychological attitude of the garrison of a 
besieged fortress. Solitary confinement is a terrible 
punishment, and is apt to destroy a man’s mind. A 
body of men besieged, in a fortress are practically 
subjected to a type of solitary confinement; and 
hence it is, apparently, that we so commonly see, in 
the history of sieges, the “nerve” of the garrison 
give way long before there is any real danger of the 
faU of the place either to assault or starvation. This 
nerve depends, more in fortress warfare than in the 
open field, on one man, the Commandant. If he is 
resolute and determined to fight to a finish, and 
in the last resort to destroy the fortifications, the 
armament, and the magazines, and to sally forth to 
cut his way through the besiegers, his spirit will be 
reflected throughout the garrison. But if his nerve 
gives way, so will the nerve of the garrison. When, 
however, a fortress is commanded by a Council of 
War, then its plight is almost hopeless; for it is a 
platitude that “a Council of War never fights.” 
Port Arthur was commanded by a Council. There 
were General Stessel, the Commandant of the Penin- 
sula, General Smirnov, the Commandant of the 
fortress, and Admiral Vitgeft, the Admiral com- 
manding the fleet. As the inevitable result, friction, 
irresolution, and indecision held, as we have seen, 
full sway. But, worse than that, the senior officer. 
General Stessel, had long since, as we have also 
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seen, given up all hope of defending the fortress 
successfully. 

It is always the object of the besieger to induce a 
feeling of extreme pessimism in the besieged ; and, 
with that object in view, he will seek to make the 
solitary confinement as rigorous as possible, while 
permitting such information only as will tend to 
reduce the besieged to the depths of despair to leak 
into the fortress. It has been a common custom to 
send into the fortress a flag of truce solely in order 
to give to the garrison an item of unpleasant news, 
or to summon the garrison to surrender on the 
grounds that its outlook is hopeless, and that the 
magnanimous and chivalrous besieger desires to spare 
the garrison and the peaceful inhabitants further 
bloodshed and the horrors incidental to an assault. 
Hence it was that the news of Telissu and Ta-shih- 
chiao “penetrated everywhere, into the town, into 
the fortress, into the squadron — by means of Chinese.” 
And this in spite of the fact that “ arrangements had 
been made ‘from above’ to ensure that no news of 
the operations of the army could reach the garrison.” 
As a result, “hopes of any success on land became 
mere pious aspirations,” so far as the garrison was 
concerned. 

But an item of information, which the Japanese 
w’ould certainly have withheld if possible, had also 
penetrated into the fortress. “A decided rumour” 
gained ground that “a second squadron was being 
fitted out at Cronstadt, and that it might start any 
day.” This rumour was, however, generally dis- 
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believed. The pessimists did not believe that Russia 
possessed another squadron worthy of the name, and, 
in any case, they pointed out, “ only a homogeneous, 
well-drilled, well organised squadron” would serve 
the purpose. “ If any one imagined,” they continued, 
“ that a badly-organised ‘ armada ’ would do as well — 
why it would hardly get as far as Port Arthur!” 
True prophets, these. 

There were also “a small number of optimists.” 
These maintained that it would be possible to train 
a new squadron while preparations were being made 
for its long journey to the Far East; but the 
pessimists quoted from the writings of the lamented 
Makarov, “ One cannot hope to carry out in war 
anything which has not been learnt in peace.” ^ This 
was the general state of mind in the Russian fleet 
in Port Arthur. “ The fate of Port Arthur is sealed. 
If we want to save the squadron we must go to 
Vladivostok — it is criminal to leave the ships here 
to be pounded to pieces by the shore guns.” ^ 

On the 26th July the Japanese assaulted the 
“Position of the Passes” in front of Port Arthur. 
On that date the Russians held a fortified line, 
stretching across the peninsula from Lao-tso Shan, on 
the south, to Ting-cheng-tzu Bay, on the north. 
The right of this line was eight, while the left was 
twelve, miles distant from Port Arthur town and 
harbour. 

The 1st Division and 1st Reserve Brigade and a 
column of the 9th Division attacked the salient at 


1 EasplataJ 
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Height 1100 from both north and south; the 
remainder of the 9th Division attacked the centre 
of the Eussian line; while the 11th Division attacked 
Ta-po Shan and Lao-tso Shan. The 11th Division 
was almost immediately successful in capturing the 
pass between Ta-po Shan and Lao-tso Shan ; but was 
then hard put to it to retain its conquest. Its 
success, however, threatened the Eussian line of 
retreat. Elsewhere the Japanese were repulsed, 
though some of their ships of war bombarded the 
extreme left of the Eussian line from Ying-cheng-tzu 
Bay. On the Eussian right, on the other hand, the 
Eussians had the assistance of ships of war which 
had crept along shore inside the mine-fields. 
Throughout the following day, the 27th July, the 
Japanese attacks were continued, their principal 
efforts being directed against the salient at Height 
1100 and against Ta-po Shan. This latter locality 
was captured during the night of the 27th-28th, 
when, owing to the darkness, the Eussian ships of 
war could not assist the defence; and the Eussians 
on Lao-tso Shan, finding their flank turned, evacuated 
that hiU as well. 

General Eock, who commanded on the battlefield, 
considering that further resistance would end in the 
retreat being intercepted, asked for, and obtained, 
permission from General Stessel to retreat to the line 
B-B. So convinced, however, had the Eussians been 
of their power to hold the line A-A, that they had 
neglected to thoroughly prepare the line B-B for 
defence. The Kao-licmg had not been cut, and 
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aflibrded a covered approach for the Japanese to 
within a few yards of the defences. The Eussians 
hoped that they would be given time in which to 
clear a field of fire ; but in this they were disap- 
pointed; for the Japanese attacked them again at 
daylight on the 30th, devoting their attention to the 
Wolf Hills. This point was captured at the first 
assault ; and the Russians immediately retreated 
within the permanent defences. In the capture of 
these positions, between the 26th and 31st July, the 
Japanese lost 4000 men. 

But the Eussians stUl held the two points of Ta- 
Ku-Shan and Hsiao-Ku-Shan. These hills were bom- 
barded on the 7th August, assaulted, and captured, 
on the 8th. These successes gave the Japanese the 
power to bring unaimed fire to bear on the town and 
harbour, and on the ships of war within it. Bat- 
teries had already been constructed on the Wolf 
Hill s, and on the 7th the bombardment of the har- 
bour commenced. It was continued on the 8th, and 
the ‘ Eetvisan ’ and ‘ Tzesarevich ’ were hit, though not 
seriously damaged. From this date the close siege 
of the fortress commenced, the Japanese gradually 
working their way forward and establishing them- 
selves in close proximity to the Russian works. 

As we have seen, throughout July and the first 
week in August the Viceroy was in communication 
with Admiral Vitgeft; and the correspondence ter- 
minated with, it is said, a direct order from the Czar 
to Admiral Vitgeft to put to sea and make his way to 
Vladivostok, avoiding an action if possible. When, 
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therefore, on the 7th August, the first Japanese shells 
fell in the harbour, Admiral Vitgeffc decided to execute 
his orders. In the first instance, however, it was 
necessary to replace on board ship the guns which had 
been taken for the land defences, and it was not until 
the 10th that the fleet sailed. 

The Vladivostok squadron also received orders to 
put to sea to create a diversion. This squadron had, 
on several occasions, come out of Vladivostok to com- 
mit depredations on the Japanese commerce and over- 
sea lines of communication. Between February 10th 
and 15 th it had threatened Hakodate. Between 
June 12th and 20th it had come to within 150 nules 
of Tsushima and destroyed or captured four merchant 
vessels. Between June 28th and July 5th it destroyed 
two Japanese transports at Gensan, and bombarded 
that place. On each of these occasions the Eussian 
squadron made good its escape from the Japanese 
cruiser squadron, which was guarding the Straits of 
Korea. On July 18 th the Eussian squadron passed 
through the Tsugaru Straits and steamed as far south 
as Yokohama, where it captured or destroyed four 
Japanese merchantmen. This last raid resulted in 
considerable panic in J apan and in an outcry against the 
Admiral commanding the Japanese cruiser squadron, 
whose house in Tokio was burned. The Japanese 
cruiser squadron was hastily brought to the Inland 
sea. On August 14th, however, the Eussian squadron 
was caught about 150 miles north of Tsushima, the 
‘ Eurik ’ being sunk. The remaining vessels escaped, 
the Japanese admiral discontinuing the pursuit in 
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order to guard against the passage of the Straits of 
Korea by the Eussian Port Arthur fleet. 

On the 10th August the Port Arthur squadron put 
to sea. It was promptly attacked by the Japanese ; 
and the battle lasted from 1 p.m. till sunset. The 
Eussian fleet was scattered ; three battleships were 
seriously damaged ; one battleship, the ‘ Tzesarevich,’ 
three cruisers, and three destroyers escaped to various 
neutral ports, where they were finally hunted down 
and destroyed or dismantled, while the remainder 
were driven back to Port Arthur. 

This last was the event which had aroused the 
serious alarm of the Viceroy, and induced him to 
urge General Kuropatkin to “ make an advance of 
some sort — ^though it were only a demonstration.” If 
we turn up the daily press of this period we shall find 
that the Japanese widely advertised their assaults on 
Port Arthur, as well as the bombardment, reporting 
especially, and exaggerating, the damage which had been 
inflicted on the Eussian ships of war in the harbour. 
More than that, on the 11th August they sent in a 
flag of truce ofiering to permit all non-combatants to 
leave the fortress. The offer was perhaps dictated by 
“pure benevolence and goodness,” as the Japanese 
claimed at the time ; and, certainly, no nation could 
have conducted war with greater humanity. It is 
not often that a besieger will permit non-combatants 
to leave a fortress, and thereby reduce the number of 
mouths to be fed. There have been cases in history — 
in the old unregenerate days — when the non-com- 
batants, including numerous women and childrep, 
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thrust forth by the garrison, and driven back by the 
besiegers, have perished miserably between the hostile 
forces. There has, of late, been an example in Tripoli, 
where military exigencies have been held to justify 
the severest reprisals against a turbulent but half- 
armed populace. But war is war ; and there is good 
reason to believe that the Japanese, like all nations 
which have made a close study of war, would, in case 
of vital necessity, harden their hearts to take any 
action which might become necessary for the accom- 
plishment of their designs. For any other course is 
unfair to the people who are making cruel sacrifices 
of blood and treasure in hopes of victory. It is not 
possible to “play the game” both to one’s own 
people and to the enemy. In this case, however, 
the Japanese intended to conquer the fortress by 
siege and assault; they did not purpose to adopt 
the dilatory process of starvation, and the reduc- 
tion of “useless mouths” in the garrison would 
not be calculated to hamper their operations. The 
benevolent offer was, indeed, calculated to assist the 
Japanese. They had already discovered that their 
information as to the Eussian works was very imper- 
fect, both insufficient and inaccurate ; and if they 
permitted a large number of non-combatants, who 
would assuredly include many of their spies, to pass 
out of the fortress, they would undoubtedly obtain 
much information of value. It was on these grounds 
that the Kussians curtly refused to consider the sug- 
gestion. Again, the mere fact of offering a safe 
conduct to the non-combatants would teU the world 
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in general — and Admiral Alexiev in particular — ^ttat 
the siege of the fortress was about to seriously com- 
mence ; and that if the fortress was to be relieved at 
all, it must be relieved at once. That belief would be 
calculated to induce the Russians to do two disastrous 
things : to send out the Baltic fleet in haste, ill- 
equipped and unready ; and to force General 
Kuropatkin’s hand and oblige him to assume the 
offensive before he was ready, and so perhaps grant 
an opportunity to the 1st Japanese A rmy to seize his 
coromunications behind him. The latter was the only 
chance by which the Japanese could hope — ^in view of 
their numerical inferiority and their small force of 
cavalry — to win a decisive victory ; and, as we shall 
see, the information which was received by the 
Russians during August was calculated to induce 
General Kuropatkin to assume the offensive down the 
railway line. On the 16th August the Japanese 
formally demanded the surrender of Port Arthur, 
publishing the news to the world, as they had pre- 
viously published their benevolent offer. 

But General Kuropatkin, fortified, perhaps, by the 
Czar’s telegram, was strong enough to resist the 
pressure brought on him to advance, though he 
was not strong enough to adopt the suggestions of 
his subordinate generals and the promptings of his 
own mind to evacuate Liao-yang. 

Nevertheless, the representations of the Viceroy had 
apparently unsettled General Kuropatkin’s plans, and 
resulted in the issue of conflicting instructions to his 
subordinate generals. On the 7th August he had 
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informed General Bilderling, who had been appointed 
to command the Eastern Group, that he intended to 
fight a decisive battle in the Anshanchan and An-ping 
positions ; but two days later he informed General 
Ivanov, who commanded the 3rd Siberians, that he 
was merely to hold these positions with rearguards and 
was not to accept a serious battle. General Ivanov 
thereupon applied to General Bilderling for definite 
instructions, and was referred to General Kuropatkin. 
He was now told that he was to hold the positions 
“solely to gain the time necessary for the complete 
concentration of the army with a view to the assump- 
tion of the offensive.” General Kuropatkin, in 
answer to enquiries by his corps commanders, sought 
to explain the manner in which the Russian troops 
were to execute the extremely difficult mission he 
had given them. They were to avoid a desperate 
struggle and simultaneously to hold their positions 
and gain time, but to retreat to the main defences 
at Liao-yang if seriously attacked, without permitting 
themselves to be demoralised or disorganised.- 

On these instructions the subordinate generals 
immediately commenced to make preparations for 
retreat, and their action appears to have been 
entirely approved by General Kuropatkin. 

On the 7th August the “Manchurian deluge” com- 
menced;^ and, -within twenty-four hours, fords had 
disappeared, rivers and even brooks had become im- 
passable to vehicles, roads were almost impracticable, 
guns sinking in the mud to their axles. The con- 

^ Some accounts state that the rains commenced on the 6th August. 
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dition of the country was such that military 
operations had become almost impossible. An 
immediate and general Japanese advance was now 
no longer to be feared; but, on the other hand, 
the advanced Eussian detachments, which had been 
cut off from all support by the flooded rivers, 
gave cause for considerable anxiety. In the mean- 
time Russian reinforcements had been continually 
arriving, and General Kuropatkin’s anxiety to gain 
time appears to have given place to a desire to 
withdraw his forces into the main lines of defence 
undemoralised by defeat. He also urged the corps 
commanders to display more activity, to engage in 
constant enterprises against the Japanese, especially 
by night, and to capture prisoners. He even offered 
monetary rewards for the capture of prisoners, 100 
roubles for a private soldier, 300 roubles for an 
officer.^ The offer of rewards for the capture of 
prisoners throws an interesting sidelight on the 
peace training of the Eussian army. A well-edu- 
cated army of which all ranks understand that its 
chief hope of victory depends on its commander, 
that that commander is at a serious disadvantage 
if he lacks accurate intelligence of the enemy, that 
prisoners are a valuable source from which informa- 
tion may be obtained, will require no rewards to use 
its utmost efforts to capture prisoners. Troops learn 
to capture prisoners during the field training of the 
smallest units, and a body of troops which neglects 
so obvious a part of its duty cannot be well trained. 

^ Russian Official Histor^^ 

X 
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Between the 19th and 24th August the Japanese 
delivered their first general assault on Port Arthur, 
again advertising their operations in the European 
press. The attack commenced with a great bombard- 
ment of the Eussian works by the Japanese siege 
batteries. Under cover of this fire the Japanese 
infantry advanced to assault. Fighting, at many 
points hand to hand, continued almost without inter- 
mission for five days and nights. At inany points 
the Japanese penetrated the Russian defences, only 
to be driven out by counter-attack or annihilated by 
the Eussian fire. On the 24th the last assault was 
delivered and was repulsed. Two minor works only, 
the Pan-lung redoubts, had been captured. And even 
these two redoubts could only be held with difficulty; 
for they were commanded at short range, some 500 
yards, by a Eussian battery armed with six-inch guns, 
while they were also subjected to indirect fire from 
howitzers and other guns. The Japanese losses 
amounted to over 15,000 officers and men.^ But the 
failure of the assault was not known either in the 
Eussian army or in Europe; or rather it was generally 
believed that the Japanese were confident of success, 
and that the fall of the fortress was now a matter 
of weeks, or perhaps even days. The relief of the 
fortress was more than ever urgent. It was only on 
the 30th August that the repulse of the Japanese 
became known to the Russians. 

^The Russian Official 'History dealing with the siege has not yet 
been published, and the Russian losses during this assault are un- 
known. 
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In the meantime, on the 23rd August, when the 
assault on Port Arthur was at its height, Greneral Kuro- 
patkin suddenly altered all his plans. He decided 
to fight a “ decisive battle ” in the positions at 
Anshanchan and An-ping with a view to assuming 
the offensive if possible. “ Under these circumstances,”^ 
he wrote to General Sluchevski, “ I do not think we 
need confine ourselves to fighting rearguard actions 
in the positions occupied by the 10 th and 3rd Siberian 
Army Corps and by the troops on the southern front. 
I am resolved to fight in these positions with all the 
forces apportioned to their defence, to beat the enemy 
back, and to assume the offensive should a favourable 
opportunity present itself.” In his former plan 
General Kuropatkin had intended to separate his 
enemy’s forces and then overwhelm one portion ; in 
this new plan he proposes to separate his own forces, 
to exhaust the enemy with the advanced portion, and 
then to strike back with the reserve portion. It will 
be seen that there is a vital difference of principle 
between these two ideas. 

The Russian Official History makes no mention of 
the Japanese assaults on Port Arthur in connection 
with this sudden change of plan; yet it seems unlikely 
that this tremendous feat of arms, a determined 
assault on the permanent works of a first-class fortress, 
with which the whole world was ringing, should have 
been unknown to, or have passed unheeded by, the 
Viceroy and General Kuropatkin, or could have failed 
to influence their plans. After all, the possession of 

1 The arrival of reinforcements. 
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Port Arthur was the one thing of all others for 
which the Eussians were fighting. 

The Russian Official History, however, ascribes the 
change of plan to the fact that, by the 23rd, six 
regiments of the 5th Siberians had arrived south of 
Mukden, and had been formed into the reserve of 
the army, that the remainder of this corps had 
arrived at Harbin, and that the head of the 1st 
European Corps was about to arrive at that place. 
The Eussian General Staff Conferences, on the other 
hand, give an additional reason, namely, the inaction 
of the Japanese during the preceding three weeks, 
together with the reports of agents to the effect that 
the Japanese intended to stand on the defensive.^ 

It would be as well, perhaps, to examine these 
reasons. 

A sudden change of plan at a critical moment 
often proves fatal. Subordinate commanders are 
apt to regard it as indecision, and to lose faith in 
their chief. The loss of such confidence involves a 
general loss of morale. It is extremely unlikely that 
General Kuropatkin would willingly have taken any 
action calculated to reduce the morale of his troops, 
none too high as it was. We can gauge the morale 
of the Eussian army by the letters which General 
Kuropatkin found it necessary to write to his subor- 
dinate commanders. It is evident that he was losing 
faith in many of them. When a chief loses faith in 
his subordinates, and shows it, they usually make a 
point of losing faith in him — it is but human nature. 

^ The Cmfereuncea^ Preliminaries of Liao-ya/ng^ pp. 38 , 32 . 
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We know also that General Kuropatkin’s idea had 
been to avoid a decisive battle until he could fight 
with a considerable numerical superiority on his side. 
The reinforcements — the six regiments forty miles 
distant at Mukden, and the remainder of the corps 
over 350 miles distant at Harbin — would not even 
bring his army up — according to his estimate — to an 
equality with the Japanese. 

Hence, the first reason given above, the reinforce- 
ments which would lessen the Japanese numerical 
superiority, was altogether insujB&cient to compensate 
for the probable loss of morale involved in a change 
of plan against the wishes of his subordinate com- 
manders. 

But at the same time as the Eussian reinforce- 
ments were arriving, information was received ^ which 
indicated that three to four Divisions had been 
withdrawn from the 2nd Japanese Army and sent 
to Port Arthur ; that these were to be replaced by 
troops from Japan which were to disembark at Ying- 
Kou ; and that the troops of the 2nd Japanese 
Army expected and feared a Eussian offensive against 
Hai-Cheng. This information lent colour to the 

^This information emanated from Chinese spies employed by the 
Russians, one of them being an officer in the Chinese service, another 
a “ correspondent attached to the Headquarters Staff of General Oku ” 
{Russian Official Sistory). It is not difficult to understand that the 
information furnished by such agents was probably given to them 
of set purpose by the Japanese General Staff. See also the British 
Press of this period. The Japanese intention to capture Port Arthur 
at all costs and to stand on the defensive elsewhere was freely 
expressed ; while, day by day, there were constant reports of the with- 
drawal of large forces from the 2nd and 4th Japanese Armies to 
reinforce the besieging army. 
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report that the Japanese intended to stand on the 
defensive. 

Now, this fact, taken in conjunction with the 
critical situation of Port Arthur, and the strongly 
expressed desires of the ViceroyJ was calculated to 
carry great weight. Let us endeavour to look at 
the situation with General ELuropatkin’s eyes. He 
desired to fight the Japanese on ground of his own 
choice ; he therefore desired them to advance, and to 
push a portion of their force across the Tai-tzu Eiver. 
He had made all his preparations. Then, suddenly, 
he heard that the Japanese were assaulting Port 
Arthur, and everything pointed to the fact that 
they were devoting their full attention to the capture 
of the fortress, and that the condition of the fortress 
was critical. At the same time he received informa- 
tion — fcom “reliable sources” — ^that the Japanese 
field armies in front of him did not intend to ad- 
vance, but were standing on the defensive and feared 
to be attacked. What more natural ? The Japanese 
were, evidently, concentrating all their efforts on one 
thing at a time. They intended to capture Port 
Arthur in the first instance, and then to bring up 
their besieging army for the decisive battle. 

The Viceroy insisted that the Japanese forces at 
the fi^ont had been exaggerated ; while the Quarter- 
master General of the army and certain officers of the 
General Staff were convinced that the Japanese were 
diverting large forces from their 2nd and 4th Armies 
towards Port Arthur. On the 19th and 20th August 

^See the Confermces^ Liao-yaTig^ Appendix No. 1, p. 146. 
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it hiad been reported that another Japanese division 
had left Hai-Cheng for Port Arthur; and on the 
following days further items of information arrived 
which served to corroborate this intelligence. On 
the 25th August, for instance, Chinese spies reported 
that Oku’s army had been reduced to 30,000 men ; 
while on the 26th a great concentration of Japanese 
troops was reported at TeUssu. These were said to 
be suffering from cholera. On the 27th it was again 
reported that Oku’s army was only 40,000 strong. 
Eeinforcements for the Japanese field armies were also 
reported to be on their way from Japan. Would it 
not be wise to attack the Japanese at once, if only 
as a diversion in favour of Port Arthur ? What would 
be said if the Russian field army remained inactive 
and calmly awaited the fall of the fortress, the 
possession of which was one of the primary causes 
of the war ? The Russian army and its Commander- 
in-chief would be for ever disgraced ! 

We can imagine the Viceroy urging this view, and 
at the same time, being a sailor, maintaining that 
the chief object of the Japanese was the capture of 
the Russian fleet in Port Arthur, that Port Arthur 
must fall if not relieved, and that the responsibility 
would rest on the man who refused to move to its 
relief. More than that, there was the situation in 
Russia to be considered ; and the Viceroy, the states- 
man, would naturally regard it as of as much 
importance as the strategical situation. What result 
might the fall of Port Arthur, and the inaction of 
the Russian army, have on the internal situation in 
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Russia ? It might cause a revolution. Matters were 
looking serious, as it was. An effort, even though 
it were unsuccessful, to save the fortress might 
relieve the tension.^ Is it to be -wondered at that 
General Kuropatkin gave way — after all, was not the 
Viceroy Commander-in-chief? 

“ The Japanese, after ha-?ing, literally, awaited the 
adoption of a resolution of this nature by the Russian 
Commander-in-chief, assumed the offensive on the 
24th August.”^ Thus the Russian General Staff is 
convinced that the Japanese knew of the Russian 
plan as soon as it was finally settled. But, as a 
matter of fact. Marshal Oyama issued his orders for 
the Japanese offensive on the 23rd, the same day 
as that on which General Kuropatkin changed his 
mind. Nevertheless, it is possible that the Japanese 
were fully informed of the debates on the subject 
of the Russian plans which appear to have taken 
place;® and it also seems probable that the false 
information which was responsible for the sudden 

^ It is noticeable that neither the Russian Official Sistory nor the 
Russian Qesi&ral Staff Conferences make the smallest mention of the 
revolutionary movement in Eussia, which, nevertheless, evidently 
exercised an important influence on Eussian strategy — as is within 
the knowledge of all who read the papers while the war was in 
progress. General Kuropatkin, however, in his book, does mention 
the unfortunate state of affairs in Eussia as increasing the difficulty 
of his task. 

^Gonf&ences, This decision was mentioned in the Times of 24th 
August, 1904. 

^The Eussians appear to have been in the habit of establishing their 
headquarters in public hotels in the larger towns. The Japanese, on 
the other hand, are said to have taken possession of a small village,, 
removing all the inhabitants, and placing a cordon of pickets around 
it. The Eussian method invites the disclosure of secrets. 
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change of plan — tx) the effect that the Japanese 
intended to stand on the defensive, and that troops 
of the 2nd and 4th Armies were being despatched 
to Port Arthur — emanated directly from the Japanese 
G-eneral Staff, and was sent to the Russians through 
their spies with the express purpose of inducing them 
to fight to a finish in their weakly fortified and 
extended positions at Anshanchan and An-ping; or 
to come forward out of them and assume the offensive 
down the railway line. 

The whole situation is extremely interesting as 
illustrating the battle of wits between opposing 
commanders, and also as showing the difficulties 
with which a commander has to contend in his 
efforts to reconcile his plans with the views of his 
government and, perhaps, with those of his subor- 
dinate commanders. 

There is some reason to doubt, however, whether 
General Kuropatkin did in reality change his plans, 
or whether he merely expressed his intention to 
assume the offensive to pacify the Viceroy, the 
Government in Russia, and the Russian people. For 
it is noteworthy that though he mentioned the idea 
of an offensive to the commanders of the 3rd Siberians 
and the 10th Corps, and called on them to elaborate 
plans, yet he made no mention of it to the 
commanders of his Eastern and Southern Groups, 
Generals Bilderling and Zarubaiev, instructing these 
merely to defend- the advanced position obstinately. 
General Bilderling, similarly, merely directed the 
3rd Siberians and 10th Corps to defend their 
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positions obstinately ; but added that, in case it was 
impossible to stop tbe enemy, they were to retreat 
and occupy sections (to which they were detailed) 
in the main lines of defence. 

Let us now study the general situation from the 
Japanese point of view. 

The Battle of Liao-yang commenced on the 26th 
August,^ the Japanese troops being put into motion 
with a view to the attack as early as the 23rd. And 
yet between the 19th and 24th a general assault 
had been delivered on Port Arthur. Three whole 
divisions and two reserve brigades were employed 
at Port Arthur. Here was a case of the conspicuous 
absence of the concentration of effort at the decisive 
point. It is generally admitted that there is but one 
fundamental principle of success in war — “ the con- 
centration of superior force at the decisive point ” ; 
and it has, further, been generally maintained that 
the wisest method of putting this principle into 
execution is by the “ concentration of every available 
man, horse, and gun at the decisive point.” And 
yet here we have the Japanese apparently flying in 
the face of Providence, and of the principle of 
success ! 

Which was the decisive point — the Russian field 

^In most accounts the Battle of Liao-yang is considered to have 
commenced on the 30th August when the Japanese attacked the- 
Bussians in the “advanced positions” of Liao-yang on the line Ma- 
yeh-tun — H!sia-pu. The author, prefers, however, to include the 
fighting between the 26th and 28th August on the Anshanchan and 
An-ping positions in the Battle of Liao-yang, inasmuch as it formed 
part of one great manoeuvre, and exercised an important influence on 
the result of the battle. 
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army, or Port Arthur 1 If the former, would it not 
be wise to merely invest the fortress and concentrate 
all available force against the field army? If the 
latter, would it not be wise to “ contain ” the Eussian 
field army and to concentrate all available force 
against the fortress? Here is, evidently, a knotty 
problem, one well worthy of examination. 

One diAusion could hold the isthmus at Nan-shan, 
and, in conjunction with the Japanese fleet, effectually 
sever the communication between Port Arthur and 
the Eussian field army. Then, when the Eussian 
field army had been beaten, the fall of the fortress 
would be merely a matter of time. But Dalny and 
Talienwan had been captured as the result of the 
Battle of Nan-shan ; and these ports were necessary 
as bases for the 2nd Army, and could not therefore 
be evacuated. Hence, one division would not suffice 
to hold both the isthmus and these two harbours, for 
the Eussian garrison was known to consist of two 
divisions. At least two divisions must therefore be 
left for the investment of Port Arthur. Would it 
not be wiser to employ three divisions, to drive 
the garrison inside its permanent works? Then, if 
necessary, two divisions could be left for the close 
investment of the fortress, and the third could be 
despatched to reinforce the field army. 

But it was possible — probable, indeed — that the 
Eussians would not stand to fight a decisive battle 
at Liao-yang. They would be likely to await further 
reinforcements. In that case the close siege of Port 
Arthur must be deferred until the Eussian field 
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army could be brought to battle and defeated. That 
would mean that the fortress might never fall, 
except, perhaps, in the end, from starvation. Could 
the Japanese afford to risk so dilatory a process? 
Could they even afford to lose time in making 
themselves masters of Port Arthur ? 

There was the Eussian “ fleet in being.” Of what 
value was it ? The Japanese must have known well, 
after the initial blow had been struck, that there 
was but little danger to be feared from that fleet — 
Admiral Togo had, indeed, reported that it was 
demoralised; certainly, after the sortie of the 10th 
August the matter was beyond dispute. 

But another fleet was preparing in Europe, and 
that fleet might make its way out to the Far East 
and into Port Arthur. 

There were many who, at the time, seemed to 
imagine that if this fleet could but get into Port 
Arthur its mere presence in that fortress would 
give it “ command of the sea.” But that was exactly 
the point ; a fleet of any strength would be too big 
to get into the harbour. It was absurd to suppose 
that it could arrive at Port Arthur without having 
suffered damage ; the mine-flelds alone were a serious 
obstacle to negotiate. In any case, after so long a 
voyage numerous repairs would be necessary, and 
to be obliged to flght without effecting those repairs 
would be to fight at a serious disadvantage. But 
there was practically no dockyard accommodation at 
Port Arthur ; the Eussians had already been put to 
extraordinary shifts to repair the vessels which had 
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been damaged in tbe actions with the Japanese ; 
and tbe barbour was already under tbe fire of tbe 
Japanese siege guns — unaimed fire, it is true, but 
likely to be efiective if tbe barbour were crowded 
with vessels. In addition to these points tbe 
Russians bad no coaling stations, and any neutral 
nation permitting the use of its coaling stations 
would commit a breach of neutrality and bring 
Great Britain into tbe arena. Tbe Russian ships 
must consequently fill every crevice with coal, and 
certainly could not carry in addition supplies of food 
and war material, and reinforcements for tbe garrison. 
Doubtless they would endeavour to bring suppbes 
in merchant vessels ; but these would hamper tbe 
movement of tbe fleet, and not only render it more 
vulnerable to Japanese attack, but reduce its chances 
of escaping observation. Still less would there be 
room in Port Arthur for these merchant vessels. 

If, therefore, on arrival at Port Arthur, the com- 
bined Russian fleets determined to strike for the 
command of the sea, several weeks, or even months, 
must elapse before they could be in a condition to 
do so ; and, in the meantime, the crowded harbour 
and roads would be brought under the fire of the 
Japanese both from the land side and seaward. If 
at such a moment the close siege of the fortress 
commenced, the new fleet might well be forced to 
immobilise itself to strengthen the defences, or 
might be forced to put to sea and give battle in its 
unready condition. And, in any case, it would take 
about three days to get into or out of the harbour. 
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Hence, the threat from the Baltic fleet would 
not become serious for a very long time, even 
supposing it managed to escape observation and 
arrive at Port Arthur without opposition — a very 
improbable contingency. 

In view of these considerations it was, indeed, 
extremely improbable that the Baltic fleet would, 
in any circumstances, make for Port Arthur, unless 
it could decisively beat the Japanese fleet en route. 

Hence the naval situation alone would not seem 
to have demanded the immediate capture of Port 
Arthur. Nevertheless, it was certainly desirable 
on naval grounds that the beaten fleet within it 
should be captured before the arrival of the Baltic 
fleet; the Port Arthur fleet, beaten and demoralised 
though it was, could stiU not be entirely disregarded. 
It was necessary to watch it, and that would involve 
a separation of the Japanese forces. Chance might 
also assist the Russians; the Japanese might suffer 
further losses, which they could ill afford, from mines 
or the fortune of war ; and, in spite of the notorious 
inefficiency of the Baltic fleet, the Japanese force 
might prove to be insufficient to cope with it 
decisively. It was desirable, with a view to assuring 
the absolute security of the Japanese nation for a 
generation to come, to not only beat the Baltic 
fleet on its arrival, but to annihilate it. 

Nevertheless, so far there are by no means suffi- 
cient reasons why the Japanese should run contrary 
to the recognised idea, and regard a locality as the 
decisive point in preference to the hostile field 
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army.^ Tiiere were, however, other considerations, 
both sentimental and eminently practical. Great 
sentimental interest was attached to the capture of 
Port Arthur by the whole Japanese nation. It 
would constitute in the eyes of the nation as a 
whole an emblem, an assurance, of ultimate victory. 
More than that, it would constitute an actual assur- 
ance not only of ultimate victory, but of complete 
national security, as against the Russians, for some 
twenty-five to fifbj years to come. The isthmus at 
Nan-shan had been proved to be almost impregnable ; 
and in the hands of the Japanese, with its fortifica- 
tions completed and its flanks defended by the fire 
of ships of war, it would indeed be impregnable. 
Thus, even if the Japanese field army were defeated, 
the Russians could not hope to regain possession of 
Port Arthur until they had regained command of the 
sea. But in order to regain that command not 
only must they concentrate a sufficient naval force 
in the Par East, but they must obtain ice-fi:ee har- 
bours — ^harbours not cut off fi:om the Yellow Sea, 
as was Vladivostok — and construct dockyards and 
arsenals. These are by no means to be disregarded 
in any problem of the command of the sea, and 
their acquisition and construction would require 

^It is an important point, for there are many who maintain 
that the capture of the Knssian fleet was the sole reason for pressing 
so vigorously the siege of Port Arthur. K we wish to test this point, 
let us suppose that the Eussian fleet had originally taken refuge 
in Vladivostok in place of Port Arthur. Would the Japanese then 
have besieged Vladivostok in place of Port Arthur, or would they 
have besieged both places simultaneously? Would they also, at 
the same time, have attacked the Eussian field army at Liao-yang? 
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many years of peace preparation. Such harbours 
were only to be found in Korea, and to obtain 
possession of these the Russians must win victory 
on land. 

But the Japanese, securely posted on the Kuan- 
tung Peninsula, as well as with the control of the 
Yellow Sea, would be on the flank of a Russian advance 
overland on Korea; and, based on Korea, would be on 
the flank of a Russian advance on the Kuan-tung 
Peninsula. If, then, the Russians, having defeated 
the Japanese field armies, endeavoured to advance 
into Korea, they must detach a powerful force to 
prevent the egress of the Japanese from the Kuan- 
tung Peninsula ; another powerful force to watch 
Ying-Kou and the coast about Kaiping, and guard 
against Japanese landings; a powerful reserve at Liao- 
yang or Hai-Cheng; and, in addition to these, the 
force advancing on Korea must be of a strength suffi- 
cient to cope with the whole Japanese army. Each 
one of these Russian forces would be liable to be 
attacked by the bulk of the Japanese army. In view 
of the actual strength of the Japanese forces, the 
Russians would be obliged to concentrate a force in 
Southern Manchuria of one to two million men if they 
desired to reconquer either Korea or Port Arthur, 
without, in the first instance, regaining command of 
the sea. But the maintenance of such a force 5000 
to 6000 miles distant from Russia in Europe, and 
connected with the home territory by one single line 
of railway, would be a task which must inevitably 
strain the resources of the Russian Empire to the 
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uttermost — a strain which would involve a vast 
increase of taxation, and almost certainly result, 
sooner or later, in revolution. 

Hence, by the capture of Port Arthur, Japan would 
gain so strong a position on the mainland that Eussia 
single-handed could only hope to eject her with many, 
probably a score, or even, half a century, of years of 
preparation. In view of the jealousies which always 
exist between the great nations of the world, it was 
unlikely that Eussia could a second time form a coali- 
tion to force Japan to evacuate Port Arthur. The 
situation, however, would be quite different if the 
Kuan-tung Peninsula, with the harbours of Dalny and 
Port Arthur, remained in the hands of the Eussians. 
Permanent fortifications would quickly be erected 
at Nan-shan and Dalny, and batteries constructed 
overlooking all the possible landing-places in the 
Kuan-tung Peninsula. The Eussians would be in 
possession of a second naval base in the Far East; 
they would, in a few years, build up a second, more 
powerful, more eificient fleet; they would improve 
their railway system ; they would oblige Japan to 
enter upon a tremendous competition in preparation 
for war; and with their vast resources in men and 
wealth, that contest could have but one ending. 

The possession of Port Arthur was essential for the 
future security and w^elfare of the Japanese nation. 

And this brings us to another and equally important 
reason why Port Arthur should be captured as soon 
as possible. France was the ally of Eussia ; Great 
Britain was the ally of Japan. If either France 

T 
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or Great Britain committed a breach of neutrality, 
these two nations, by their agreements with their 
respective allies, must enter into the arena and fight 
with one another. But neither of these nations had 
the smallest desire to enter upon a war with one 
another. The reverse was, indeed, the case ; for each 
nation was in fear of the growth and ambitions of the 
great German power ; and latterly, in order to avert 
the possibility of a conflict with each other, the two 
nations had drawn closer the ties of friendship which 
were finally to result in the entente cordiale. Bather 
than go to war with one another, it was probable that 
they would join hands in order to remove the cause of 
war; that is, to put a termination to the struggle 
between their respective allies, Russia and Japan. If 
that occurred, and if at that time Japan were not in 
possession of Port Arthur, she could never hope to 
gain possession of the place. And there existed serious 
danger that such an intervention might come about at 
any moment. Russia, having been defeated in every 
engagement both on land and sea, seeing Port Arthur 
and the prospects of ultimate success slipping from 
her grasp day by day, seriously inconvenienced by the 
revolutionary troubles in Russia, was evidently desirous 
of terminating the war, provided she could accomplish 
it without further loss of prestige and without relin- 
quishing Port Arthur. There were two methods of 
terminating the war ; one, by submission to the 
Japanese. In this ease she must admit defeat, suffer 
a serious loss of prestige, and relinquish Port Arthur 
and her hold on Manchuria. The other method was 
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to embroil Great Britain with France before Port 
Arthur had fallen. It seemed evident at the time 
from the Press of the period that this was Russia’s 
hope, and that intention will perhaps become more 
apparent later. 

But Germany was also concerned in embroiling 
Great Britain with France. In assisting in this design 
she could regain the goodwill of Russia. As we have 
seen, moreover, there is good reason to suppose that, 
at this time, German projects of expansion were 
directed against the British Empire. Great Britain 
had suffered severely in the long and costly war in 
South Africa. The Boers had been conquered but 
not subdued ; and, at that time, they would have 
welcomed another opportunity of striking for their old 
so-called freedom. If Great Britain could now be 
embroiled with France she would again be attacked 
by the Boers, and her power be so reduced as to 
render her insignificant as a competitor to Germany, 
The attention of France would, moreover, be finally 
diverted from Alsace-Lorraine and a “war of revenge ” 
against Germany. Thus the embroilment of Great 
Britain and France was calculated to leave Germany 
undisputed master of central and western Europe, with 
the resulting increase of wealth and prosperity and 
comfort and luxury and colonies, the general satis- 
faction of the ambition of the peoples of Germany, 
and the consequent internal peace for another fifty 
years. Internal peace, the result of prosperity, is 
one great advantage that successful war brings in its 
train, as is self-evident from the study of history. 
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Thus it was essential for the J apanese to gain pos- 
session of Port Arthur at as early a date as possible, 
and at all costs. 

The decisive point, then, would appear to have 
been Port Arthur and not the Russian field army. 
Hence, it seems probable that the Japanese detailed 
such a force as they considered necessary for the 
close siege of Port Arthur, retained in Japan the 7th 
and 8th Divisions^ in case reinforcements might be 
required, and despatched the balance to engage the 
Russian field army. 

But then, it will be said, surely they should have 
stood on the defensive at Liao-yang ? 

It was known to the Japanese that the Russians 
were receiving constant reinforcements, and that these 
were arriving far more rapidly than had originally 
been thought possible. It was also known that the 
Russians were fortifying their positions in front of 
Liao-yang, and that they were expecting the arrival 
of heavy guns. Liao-yang, situated on a great river, 
and at the junction of the roads from Dalny and 
Korea, was an important point to the Japanese, 
and it was essential to deny the Russians time in 
which to further strengthen their hold on that 
town. 

^ It is said, however, that these divisions were retained in Japan to 
guard the country against possible enterprises by the Bussian cruisers 
in Vladivostok. This seems unlikely in view of the reserves possessed 
by the Japanese. A nation in arms, even when the whole of its active 
army is engaged over-sea, is not afraid of “ raids ” executed by landing 
parties or even by detachments of hostile troops. Such detachments 
would quickly be overwhelmed and destroyed. The sole fear is lest 
defenceless coast towns should be bombarded by hostile ships of war. 
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If, after their repulse at Port Arthur, they had 
stood on the defensive at Liao-yang, they would not 
only have admitted defeat, with a corresponding loss 
of morale, but would have exposed their plans to the 
Russians ; for the latter would then have known for 
certain that the Japanese efforts were mainly directed 
against Port Arthur. The Russian army (its morale 
and general efficiency, as well as its numerical strength, 
increasing by leaps and bounds) would, sooner or 
later, have assumed the offensive, and the Japanese 
would have been obliged to fight in any case. Was 
it not preferable to take the tide at the flood, to take 
advantage of their own high morale and of the low 
Russian morale, and to strike again before the 
Russians could receive further reinforcements? In 
view, moreover, of the separation of the 1st Army 
from the 4th and 2nd, offensive operations alone held 
out a prospect of victory. A passive attitude which 
results inevitably in defeat was not to be thought of, 
and an offensive must in any case be undertaken if 
the Russians advanced. Why not strike first ? The 
Japanese armies had now completed their prepara- 
tions, had received the necessary reinforcements to 
replace casualties, and had collected the necessary 
reserves of supplies and transport. Why wait?^ 
Why hand over the initiative to the Russians? 

^ According to the German ofEicial account it was only the rain, and 
the consequent difficulty of bringing up men and supplies which 
obliged the Japanese to defer their advance until the end of August. 
It is also said that the Japanese hoped to capture Port Arthur by 
assault, and to bring up their besieging army in time for a decisive 
battle at Liao-yang. 
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There was also another reason. It was only if the 
Japanese were prepared to assume the offensive that 
they could utilise Port Arthur as a lever. If they 
elected to stand on the defensive their power 
to manipulate the Eussian strategy would be 
thrown away. It seems probable that they knew 
perfectly well of the differences of opinion which 
existed between the Eussian Viceroy and the Com- 
mander-in-chief. It was only by offensive operations 
that they could take advantage of this friction. For 
an offensive attitude would serve to increase it — 
would enable the Eussian Army Commander to say 
“ I told you so,” a remark which would be peculiarly 
irritating to a man of Admiral Alexiev’s “inflexi- 
bility.” After all viceroys and generals are mere 
men ; they are not archangels ; and we must bear 
this fact in mind in our study of war. A defensive 
attitude, on the other hand, would tend to allay 
frietion, would enable General Kuropatkin to carry 
out whole-heartedly the desires of the Viceroy 
and the home government, and would serve to 
soothe popular excitement in Eussia — all things to 
be avoided, from the Japanese point of view, A 
Japanese victory at this juncture was calculated to 
have far-reaching results; and a victory was probable 
in spite of the Eussian numerical superiority ; for 
General Kuropatkin was about to fight at Liao- 
yang against his better judgment — a fact which the 
Japanese probably knew well — and a man who fights 
against his better judgment is already half beaten. 

It would seem that, if the Japanese could have 
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their way, they would prefer the Eussians to execute 
another offensive movement with a part of their 
forces down the railway line. The Japanese would 
then get a chance of beating the Eussians piecemeal ; 
and, perhaps, of intercepting their communications. 
Failing this, it would be most acceptable to the 
Japanese that the Eussians should stand on the 
defensive and fight to a finish in their positions at 
Anshanchan and An-ping. The Eussians must not 
be permitted, if it could be avoided, to withdraw, 
without another defeat, into their zone of manoeuvre. 
But, above all, the Eussians must not be permitted 
to complete their new fortifications, receive large 
reinforcements, perfect their arrangements, and, then, 
assume a general offensive with largely superior 
numbers. 

In any case we see that the Japanese ran counter 
to the most approved method of putting into practice 
the principle of success. They certainly applied 
superior force at the decisive point, but they applied 
it elsewhere simultaneously. There is, in reality, no 
“principle of war” to be observed in all circum- 
stances. There are many rough rules which are 
useful in most cases, but any one of which will 
assuredly result in defeat if slavishly followed in all 
eventualities. The one principle, the one great 
fundamental law, is similar to that of dynamics — 
the greater force, if wisely applied, will overcome 
the lesser; but if unwisely applied, the greater 
force wiU, from that very fact alone, lose a portion 
of its power and may find itself the weaker force. 
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After all, there is no more effective method of 
applying force than by surprising the enemy. Sur- 
prise will compensate for numerical inferiority and, 
perhaps, for inefi&ciency. For it strikes directly at 
the hostile co mma nder’s nerves ; and these constitute 
the true vital point of an armed force. If the 
Japanese could but induce the Russians to believe 
that their field armies intended to stand on the 
defensive, and, then, surprise the Russian commander 
by a sudden offensive, they might well hope for 
victory in spite of their numerical inferiority and the 
Russian entrenchments. 

The great thing in war is to ensure by careful 
preparation before hostilities commence the posses- 
sion of the greater force, and, by a wise system of 
education and training, the more effective applica- 
tion of it. The Japanese possessed the greater 
force at Liao-yang as. well as at Port Arthur, 
not on the score of numbers, but on the score of 
superior efficiency, and by this time they knew it. 
And their knowledge of the scientific methods by 
which force should be applied was undoubtedly 
superior to that possessed by the Russians ; and this 
they also knew. They accepted considerable risks 
with a great object in view, but the advantages to* 
be gained by success were worth the risks incurred. 



CHAPTEE IX. 


THE BATTLE OF LIAO-YAKG. 

THE FIEST PHASE. 

On the 22iid August, Marshal Oyama had moved his 
headquarters from Kaiping to Hai-Cheng, and on the 
23rd he issued his orders for the Japanese advance. 
His first object was to drive the Eussians but of their 
positions at Anshanchan and An-ping back into the 
main line of their defences by the 28th. He therefore 
directed the 1st Army to gain possession of the high 
ground on the left bank of the Tang Ho on the 
26th; the 4th Aj^my, moving north, was to gain 
a line about two to three miles from the main 
defensive lines of the Eussians, and attack on the 
29th ; while the 2nd Army was to assemble on the 
Sha Ho,^ a river which crosses the railway about four 
miles south of the Eussian main defences, and also 
attack on the 29th. These instructions involved 
the expulsion of the Eussians from their positions 
at Anshanchan and An-ping. 

The 1st Army received orders from General Kuroki 

^This river must not be mistaken for the Sha Ho between Liao- 
yang and Mukden, on which a great battle was fought in October, 
1904. 
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to advance on the 26th; but the Guard Division 
moved as early as the 24th, on the initiative of its 
commander, in order to gain a position from which 
it could execute the Army Commander’s instructions. 
The initiative displayed by the subordinate leaders 
in the Japanese army is in startling contrast to the 
lack of initiative in the Eussian army ; and, as every- 
body knows, this same contrast is noticeable between 
the German and French armies in 1870. 

There existed a gap of fourteen miles between the 
Eastern and Western Groups of the Eussian army. 
General Kuropatkin had already displayed some 
solicitude for this gap. It had originally been 
guarded by Mishchenko’s cavalry ; but that cavalry 
had been withdrawn, as it sadly needed rest. It was 
also to form part of a corps of cavalry, and had 
been replaced by detachments of all arms. The 
position of the Japanese Guard Division threatened 
the right flank of the Eastern Group ; while reports 
were received which iudicated that a portion of the 
4th Japanese Army, the 10th Division, had moved to 
the north-east as if with a view to penetrating this 
gap and turning the inner flanks of the two Eussian 
groups. General Kuropatkin anticipated that the 
right flank of the 3rd Siberians would be attacked 
by three Japanese divisions. The Eastern Group 
accordingly brought up some reserves with which to 
prolong its line, while General Kuropatkin ordered 
up troops of the 17th Corps. Thus on the very first 
day we see a process of exhaustion of the Eussian 
reserves commencing, and we begin to see that these 
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extended positions occupied by a portion of the 
Russian army were very unsuitable in which to fight 
to a finish, unless a general ofiensive were contem- 
plated. A wide gap between the two wings of an 
army, into which the enemy can penetrate without 
difficulty, must of necessity be a point of weakness 
if a defensive attitude is adopted, for the army then 
has four flanks in place of two ; and if there exists a 
reserve it is likely to be pushed forward, not in an 
offensive movement, but merely to fill the gap if the 
inner flanks are threatened, or to prolong the line if 
the outer flanks are threatened. On the 24th it 
became apparent to the Russians that a Japanese 
attack was imminent. 

During the 25th General Liubavin executed a 
reconnaissance towards the line of communication of 
the 1st Army, and ascertained, and reported, that 
there was no likelihood of the immediate passage of 
the Tai-tzu River by the Japanese. This informa- 
tion, together with the operations of the Guard 
Division and of the 4th Army, attracted General 
Kuropatkin’s attention to the gap in his line of 
battle. 

On the 24th and 25th the Japanese Guard Division 
drove in the outposts of the 3rd Siberians, but the 
remainder of the 1st Army did not move. The 10th 
Russian Corps was ordered to assume the offensive 
on the 26 th, in order to relieve the pressure on the 
3rd Siberians; but this order was rescinded during 
the night of the 25th, as it became apparent that the 
10th Corps itself was about to be attacked. 
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THE COMBATS OF LANG-TZU-SHAN AND AN-PING, 
26th AUGUST. 

On the 26th a general offensive of the 1st Army 
commenced before daybreak. The Guard Division 
attacked the 3rd Siberians and endeavoured to turn 
the right flank of the Eastern force, that is, at the 
gap. The 2nd Division with one brigade of the 12 th 
was launched at the centre of the Eastern force. The 
remaining brigade of the 12 th Division was directed 
to attack the left of the Eastern force. A detach- 
ment, composed of five battalions of the Guard 
Eeserve Brigade, a battery, and a squadron, covered 
the right flank of the 1st Army, and watched the 
Eussians at Pen-hsi-hu. One Eeserve regiment, the 
29th, was held as an army reserve. 

The attack of the Guard Division failed. It was 
opposed by the 3rd Siberian Corps. A regiment of 
Eussian infantry, with a squadron of cavalry and a 
battery of the 17th Corps, which had been brought 
up to fill the gap, arrived in the nick of time, and 
delivered a counter-attack with great effect on the 
left flank of the Guards. The Guard Division was by 
8 a.m. in so critical a situation that the army reserve 
was ordered to its assistance. But this reserve, 
having been brought up in haste from Feng-huang- 
Cheng, had already marched far and fast, and was 
only able to arrive, somewhat exhausted, at 6 p.m. 
The Eussian counter-attack, however, was not pressed 
owing to a storm of rain, and the Japanese Guard 
managed to maintain its position. It is noteworthy 
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that though there were several squadrons of Russian 
cavalry under General Grekov posted on the right 
of the 3rd Siberians, and though General Grekov 
himself explained the situation to the commander 
of the Russian infantry regiment, and though this 
infantry regiment marched close past the cavalry to 
attack the Japanese, yet that the cavalry remained 
inactive and took no part in the counter-attack. It 
is the more remarkable in that the Russian infantry 
and artillery worked in admirable co-operation. 

The 2nd Division had not met with much greater 
success. It had advanced in two columns, and 
executed a night assault on the right of the 10th 
Corps ; but by 8 a.m. its attack had been brought 
to a standstill, and its commander, expecting a 
counter-stroke, had applied for reinforcements. There 
were, however, none to give him. Fortunately for 
the Japanese, the Russian reserves of the 3rd Siberian 
and 10th Corps had also been exhausted. The 12th 
Division advanced in five columns and assaulted the 
centre and left of the 10th Corps before daylight. 
The 10th Corps was holding seventeen miles of 
mountainous country with fourteen battalions in first 
line, four battalions in second line, and two battalions 
in reserve. Two of the Japanese columns succeeded 
in penetrating the Russian line, and these successes 
led to the retreat of the whole 10th Corps to a 
second position which had been fortified, and which 
was about two mile's in rear of the first. The 10 th 
Corps had occupied the front position, which over- 
looked the valley of the Lan Ho, as it .facilitated 
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an offensive movement ; it was, however, unsuitable 
for defence, inasmuch as there was much dead ground 
in front of it, while artillery could not act effectively. 
The retirement of the Russians had, however, left 
their extreme left isolated. Five and a half Russian 
battalions with eight guns were posted on a com- 
manding and steep ridge about two miles long,^ of 
which the northern end was covered by the Tai-tzu 
River, which flowed in a semicircle round it at a 
distance of two to three miles. So strongly was this 
flank posted that General Kuroki had discarded all 
idea of turning it. One brigade, however, advanced 
to attack it. Of this brigade one regiment made a 
frontal attack, while the other endeavoured to turn 
the Russian left. The frontal attack made no pro- 
gress ; but the flank attack was pressed with the 
utmost determination. The Japanese got to within 
a few yards of the Russians, and severe hand-to- 
hand fighting ensued. A small party of Japanese 
also brought an enfilade fire to bear with tremendous 
effect. General Sluohevski, realising the danger to 
his left flank, asked for reinforcements. These were, 
however, refused by General Bilderling. Four times 
reinforcements were applied for, but none were avail- 
able,' though there was still in reserve the 3rd 
Division of the 17th Corps, which was posted at the 
bridge over the Tai-tzu, but on the right bank of that 
river. General Bilderling considered that the reports 
of General Sluchevski were exaggerated, and he also 

^ About 1600 feet above An-ping and 800 feet above tbe vg,lley to 
the eastward. 
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considered that the reserve of the Eastern force was 
insufficient. Far from reinforcing the 10th Corps, 
therefore, he ordered the commander of the 3rd 
Siberian Corps to return as soon as possible the 
troops of the 17th Corps which had been lent to 
him. 

G-eneral Bilderling, however, was merely executing 
the instructions of General Kuropatkin. The latter 
was connected with the Corps commanders by tele- 
phone ; but it is doubtful whether he was similarly 
connected with General Bilderling, for he appears to 
have communicated with the latter in writing. In 
any case, he was kept fully informed of the progress 
of the struggle. During the course of the day he 
warned his subordinates that the most dangerous 
points of the line appeared to be the interval between 
the Eastern and Southern Groups, the interval between 
the 3rd Siberians and the 10th Corps, and the extreme 
left flank where it rested on the Tai-tzu Ho. It is 
interesting as showing the mental attitude of a man 
who fights a defensive battle, and whose chief desire 
is — as it always is, apparently — ^to fill up gaps. 
Again he writes to his subordinates, “One cannot 
discern the point at which Kuroki intends to make 
his principal effort.” He evidently believed that 
General Kuroki held in hand a large reserve with 
which to deal a smashing blow at some point; and 
he thought that, perhaps, it might be directed 
against the right of the 3rd Siberians, Nodzu’s army 
moving to its right to assist. “ It is necessary,” 
he continues, “to dispense reserves with economy 
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only, until we are able to discern the direction of 
the principal effort of the enemy.” He also drew 
attention to the fact that the right bank of the 
Tai-tzu had been denuded of troops, and that, if 
General Kuroki crossed the river with a part of his 
forces it would become necessary to' throw a regiment 
of infantry, at least, across it to oppose him on that 
bank. It was for these reasons, doubtless, that he 
refused to permit the 17th Corps to assist the 10th. 
It is evident that General Kuropatkin was now 
seeking to fight the stereotyped form of “defensive- 
offensive ” battle ; that is, that he desired to employ 
a portion of his force to repulse the hostile attacks, 
to wear down his enemies and oblige them to exhaust 
their reserves; then, finally, to strike a heavy and 
decisive blow with his own reserves. It was a similar 
conception to that which had actuated General 
Stakelberg at Telissu. 

At about 5 p.m. a heavy and continuous storm 
of rain fell over the battlefield. It had two results. 
Five Eussian companies on the extreme Eussian left, 
which had fought throughout the day, had suffered 
cruelly, had lost most of their ofi&cers, and had 
become disorganised, gave way; and the Japanese 
gained a firm footing on the northern end of the ridge. 
The Eussians stiU, however, held on to the southern 
end until 6 p.m. They then also gave way. 

The other result of the storm was that the Tang 
Ho filled up, and it was feared that the fords would 
become impassable, and that the bridges might be 
swept away. In that event the 10th Corps, if driven 
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back, would be lost. In any case its position was 
precarious, for the Japanese had, by their success on 
the Eussian left, seized a point which threatened the 
only bridge over the river (about three miles north of 
An-ping) by which the 10th Corps could retreat. 
When General Kuropatkin heard of the collapse of 
his extreme left, he gave orders that the position was 
to be recovered at all costs, and a brigade of the 17th 
Corps was brought up and placed at General Sluch- 
evski’s disposal. But the commander of the 3rd 
Siberians had drawn attention to the fact that the 
retirement of the 10th Corps had rendered his position 
untenable, and that if a retreat was to take place it 
must be executed by night, or he would suffer serious 
losses. 

During the night General Kuropatkin, on the sug- 
gestions of Generals Bilderling and Ivanov, changed 
his mind, and ordered the Eastern Group to retreat to 
the left bank of the Tang Eiver. Thus we see that 
the attempt to wear down and exhaust the Japanese 
forces with a portion of the Eussian army had failed. 

General Kuropatkin now apparently reverted to 
his original plan — to draw the Japanese astride the 
Tai-tzu Eiver, and then, utilising the bridge-head, 
to overwhelm one portion. He therefore ordered 
the whole army to fall back into the main lines of 
defence, that is, to the line Ma-yeh-tun — Wu-chia- 
kou — Hbia-pu. 

The retreat of both groups was effected admirably ; 

but that of the Eastern Group was both dangerous and 

difficult, entailing great hardship on the troops. A 

z 
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defile liad to be traversed, and for ten miles the road 
followed by the lOtb Corps ran parallel to tbe enemy’s 
front. The roads were, moreover, in a terrible con- 
dition owing to the continuous and heavy rain. 
Fortunately for the Eussians, heavy rain and a dense 
fog checked the Japanese reconnaissance, and it was 
not until 8.30 a.m. on the 27th that the retreat was 
discovered. 

At the time that he ordered this retreat, General 
Kuropatkin strengthened his detachments watching 
the river line and his flanks, and took measures, as we 
have already seen, to guard Mukden from the west- 
ward. He was particularly anxious to concentrate the 
17 th Corps on the right bank of the Tai-txu as soon 
as possible. He was also anxious to obtain the earliest 
possible information of the passage of the Tai-tzu Ho 
by the Japanese. 

By the evening of the 27 th the Japanese had 
occupied the high ground evacuated by the Russians, 
and were overlooking the Tang Ho, the Guard 
Division being at the head waters of that river. 

The 2nd and 4th Armies, similarly, occupied by 
the evening of the 27 th the positions evacuated by 
the Eussians. 

According to the Russian General StaflF Confer- 
ences,^ the result gained by the battle from the Russian 
point of view was that they had discovered that the 
Eastern and Southern Groups had each been attacked 
by two Japanese divisions, and that the remainder of 
the Japanese forces were' in reserve in readiness to 
^ VoL iii. p. 63, 
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“strike the decisive blow.” This information was 
quite incorrect ; the whole of the Japanese forces had 
been employed, and they had no great mass in reserve. 
According also to the conferences, the 3rd Siberian 
and the 10th Corps had put forth great efforts, had 
held their positions with great gallantry, but had, 
nevertheless, been forced to retreat. The result was 
a considerable loss of morale, in addition to the phy- 
sical exhaustion of these troops. They were “shaken.” 
This physical exhaustion and loss of morale were to 
bear bitter fruit. The only Eussian troops now which 
had not suffered defeat at the hands of the Japanese 
were the 5th Siberians, and these had not yet been 
engaged. 

On the 28th the Russian retreat continued. That 
of the Eastern G-roup to the “ advanced positions ” of 
Liao-yang (C-C) was conducted without much diffi- 
culty except such as arose firom the condition of the 
roads and the exhaustion of the troops. The Western 
Group, however, was not quite so fortunate. General 
Stakelberg, with the 1st Siberian Corps, which was on 
the right, had requested leave to halt and rest his 
troops on the 28th. To this General Zarubaiev, who 
commanded the Western Group, agreed, issuing orders 
to warn the rearguards of the other corps to stand fast. 
But General Sasulitch, commanding the 2nd Siberian 
Corps, which was on the left of the group, hearing 
that a Japanese division was concentrating in front 
of him, having only one division of his corps at the 
front, and acting apparently under a misapprehension, 
gave orders to continue the retreat. His division. 
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■with its rearguard, consequently re'treated, exposing 
the left flflulr of the 4th Siberians, which were in the 
centre of the group. At 6 a.m. on the 28th his 
ca'valry again informed him that J apanese forces 
were threatening his front and left flank. He again 
retreated. 

Early on the 28th the 4th Siberians were attacked 
in front and left flank by the Japanese advanced 
guards. They could not retreat, for the roads were 
blocked with transport, and it was not till 6 a.m. 
that its commander became aware of the retreat of the 
2nd Siberians. The 4th Siberians were consequently 
in considerable danger, and became heavily engaged 
against the 3rd and 5th Japanese Divisions. General 
Zarubaiev, hastily taking measures to support the 
4th Siberians and cover its retreat, sent a direct order 
to General Sasuli'tch to halt. The latter, however, 
again continued his retreat into the “advanced 
positions ” (0-C). On hearing of this retreat General 
Zarubaiev again ordered General Sasulitch to halt 
at all costs. General Kuropatkin, also hearing of 
this retreat, sent a message to General Sasulitch, 
ordermg him to halt, to retreat very slowly if forced 
to do so, in no circumstances to retreat beyond a 
certam line, to maintain touch with the corps to his 
right and left, and, if it were necessary to do so 
to cover the retreat of those corps, to fight to the 
last man and perish.^ 

* Conferences^ vol. iii. p. 88. See also Russian Offixnal History, General 
Kuropatkin’s message ■was, indeed, a severe reproof to General Sasu- 
litch for his hasty retreat. 
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In the meantime the 1st Siberian Corps was 
attacked by the 6th Japanese Division. Fortunately 
for the Eussians the Japanese also were exhausted ; 
and the troops were finally extricated, and retreated 
into the main defences on the line C-C. As showing 
the difficulties of movement in the then condition 
of the roads we may quote our official history : 
“The difficulties of moving the transport along the 
muddy roads proved to be immensely greater than 
had been anticipated, and when in the neighbourhood 
of Hsun-chia-Shan-tai-tzu, Colonel Bachinski’s battery 
was literally buried. Axl American officer who wit- 
nessed the scene reported that twenty-four horses 
were harnessed to a single gun, but were quite unable 
to move it, and that the officers had no choice but to 
abandon the battery to the enemy.” ^ 

The hardships of this retreat must be borne in 
min d, for they appear to have had a considerable 
bearing on the ultimate issue of the battle. G-eneral 
Zarubaiev reported that the execution of this retreat 
demanded “heroic efforts” on the part of the 1st 
Siberians under General Stakelberg. Thus the Eus- 
sian troops were not only exhausted by the physical 
exertions required of them, but were demoralised 
by retreat under compulsion of the enemy. The 
Japanese troops, on the other hand, though equally 
exhausted, were elated by victory. 

General KuroM had intended to press his attack 
against the Eastern Eussian Group on the 28th, and 
by mid-day of the 27th his troops were in readiness 

1 See also Confermoea^ Liao~yang. 
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to force their way across the Tang Ho. But fresh 
instructions from Imperial Headquarters necessitated 
an alteration in his dispositions. Imperial Head- 
quarters, uncertain whether the Russians intended 
to fight to a finish in their entrenched positions at 
Liao-yang, or to retreat across the Tai-tzu, issued 
general instructions to meet either contingency. In the 
former contingency the three armies were to combine in 
a general attack ; in the latter the 1st Army was to be 
in readiness to cross the Tai-tzu, and threaten the 
Russian line of retreat. General Kuroki was informed 
that the 2nd and 4th Armies would that night, if 
all went weU, reach positions from which they could 
attack the western and southern fronts of the Russian 
positions, the 2nd Army being astride the railway at 
Sha Ho, the 4th Army on the line Ying-tao-yuan — 
Tsao-fan-tun. 

General Kuroki thereupon ordered the Guard 
Division to move almost north instead of north- 
west, and to attack in co-operation with the 4th 
Army; the 2nd Division, keeping touch with the 
right of the Guard, and assisting it if necessary, was 
to move to the junction of the Tang and Tai-tzu 
Rivers ; while the 12th Division was to move to the 
Tai-tzu, with its left on the Tang and its right at 
Ying-Shou-pu, and make preparations for crossing the 
river. These movements commenced on the 28th. 
The Guard Division advanced against the Russian 
rearguards, constantly endeavouring to turn the 
right flank of the Eastern Group with one of its 
brigades. The 10th Division and 10th Reserve 
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Brigade of the 4th Army, moving in a north- 
easterly direction, came into touch with the Guard 
Division of the 1st Army, while the 5th Division,^ 
bearing more to its left, kept touch with the right 
of the 2nd Army, and bore against the left flank 
of the Western Eussian Group. Thus the 4th 
Army was practically broken up for the time being. 
It is interesting to note that information of the 
movement of troops of the 4th Army (which were, 
however, reported to consist of two divisions) to 
join the Ist Army had reached the Russians as 
early as the 18th to 22nd August, that is, six to 
ten days before it actually occurred. 

The 2nd Army advanced astride of the railway 
with the 3rd Division on its right, the 6th in the 
centre, and the 4th on its left, while the 1st Cavalry 
Brigade covered the left flank. The 11th Reserve 
Brigade and the 1st Artillery Brigade marched in 
second line. 

It will be noticed that the inner flanks of the 
two Russian groups had felt the chief pressure of 
the Japanese advance; and General Kuropatkin, 
being solicitous for these points of danger, pushed 
up some of his reserves in order to fill the gap. 
On this day also, the 28th, he heard that two 
Japanese battalions had crossed the Tai-tzu Ho, 
apparently by means of boats. The information was 
premature ; but it had been expected by the Russians, 
and one infantry regiment had already been moved 

^ It will be remembered that the 6th Division had joined the 4th 
Army for the Battle of Hsi-mu-Cheng, and had become a part of it. 
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across the river to entrench and hold the high 
ground at Manju-Yama. This regiment, which be- 
longed to the 17th Corps, was followed on the 28th 
by the remainder of the Corps, numbering thirty-two 
battalions, twenty-one squadrons, and 118 guns, 
which occupied a position overlooking the river 
from Height 1057 to Manju-Yama. This position 
had already been selected, and was now prepared 
for defence. The remainder of the Russian army 
was disposed for the defence of the entrenched line, 
Ma-yeh-tun — Hsia-pu, as follows: 

The 1st Siberians on the right, from Ma-yeh-tun 
to Hhin-li-tun, having eight and a half battalions 
with forty-eight guns in first line, and sixteen bat- 
talions with fourteen guns in reserve. 

The 3rd Siberians in the centre, from Wu-chia- 
Kou to Shih-chang-gu, having fifteen battalions and 
forty-eight guns in first line, and thirteen battalions 
with four guns in reserve. 

The 10th Corps from the left of the 3rd Siberians 
to Bbia-pu, having seventeen battalions with eighty- 
eight guns in first line and fifteen battalions with 
twenty-four guns in reserve. 

The General Reserve under the immediate orders 
of General Kuropatkin consisted of: 

The 2nd Siberians, thirteen battalions, thirty-two 
guns, and two squadrons, posted immediately south 
of Liao-yang. 

The 4th Siberians, twenty-five battalions, thirty- 
two guns, and six squadrons, posted north of Liao- 
yang and on the left bank of the Tai-tzu. 
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One division of the 5th Siberians, under General 
Bkk, of seven and a half battalions, twenty-four 
guns, and two squadrons,^ was posted on the right 
bank of the Tai-tzu in the vicinity of the railway 
bridge. 

One brigade of the 5th Siberians, eight battalions, 
sixteen guns, and two squadrons, under General 
Orlov, was posted at Sha-ho, twenty-five miles 
north of Liao-yang. 

Mishchenko’s cavalry, eleven squadrons and six 
guns, were posted west of Liao-yang. 

Total General Eeserve — fifty-three and a half bat- 
talions, 110 guns, and twenty-eight squadrons. 

The garrison of Liao-yang consisted of nine bat- 
talions, two squadrons, and thirty-two guns of various 
types.® 

Detachments were posted to cover the flanks as 
follows : 

The right flank — Samsonov’s cavalry, forty-eight 
squadrons and eighteen guns about Wu-lun-tai. 

The left flank — ^the 17th Corps, with twelve bat- 
talions, forty-four guns, and two squadrons entrench- 
ing from Height 1057 to Hsi-kuan-tun ; and a 
reserve of twelve battalions, 104 guns, and five 
squadrons about Erh-tao-kou. A detachment of the 
17th Corps of two battalions, fourteen guns, and 
eleven squadrons, under General Orbeliani, was 

^Eaised on the 29tli to eleven and a half battalions, twenty-four 
guns, and six squadrons. 

2 Some of these troops were taken on the 26th August to reinforce 
the flank detachments. Eight battalions and twenty-six guns of the 
1st European Corps arrived from Harbin during the battle. 
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detailed to cover the left of the 17th Corps and to 
watch the valley of the Tai-tzu above Hsi-kuan-tun.^ 

In addition to these, detachments were thrown out 
to guard against wide turning movements : 

The right flank — Grekov’s detachment, one and a 
half battalions, twelve guns, and fourteen squadrons 
at Hsiao-pei-ho. 

Kossagovski’s detachment, six and a half battalions, 
sixteen guns, and nine squadrons at Ta-wan on the 
Liao Eiver. 

The left flank — Liubavin, four battalions, four 
guns, and seventeen squadrons, watching the Tai-tzu 
from Kan-sha to San-chia-tzu. 

Peterev, four battalions and eight guns, was 
moving to Fu-shun from Mukden, en route for the 
Ta-ling Pass and Hsing- Cheng, 

Madritov, two battalions, two guns, and nine 
squadrons, was exploring to the south-east from 
Huai-jen-Hsien. 

Broadly speaking, the Eussian army was distributed 
as follows : 

Entrenched in line of battle — about ninety bat- 
talions, 266 guns, and nineteen squadrons. In 
General Eeserve — flfby-three and a half battalions, 
110 guns, and twenty-three squadrons. To cover 
the flanks (including the 17th Corps) — ^flfty-nine 
battalions, 107 squadrons, and 242 guns. 

Thus less than one-half the army was to withstand 

^The whereabouts of the remaining six battalions of the 17th Corps 
is uncertain. One or two were apparently pushed forward to Kung- 
Ku-fen, while the remainder occupied the entrenchments south-east 
of Hsing-Cheng. 
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the attack of the Japanese; about one-quarter of 
the arnxj was to assume the offensive when the time 
arrived ; and one-quarter of the army was merely to 
observe and guard against turning movements. 

That was the result of a defensive attitude — wait- 
ing in expectation of a blow. It was to be expected 
that the half of the Eussian army which was to bear 
the brunt of the Japanese attack would quickly be 
reduced to extremity, and would ultimately give way 
unless reinforced from the Gleneral Reserve. The 
General Reserve, while unemployed, would be a 
dead loss to the army, as would also be the detach- 
ments thrown out to cover the flanks. 

General Kuropatkin, together with the Viceroy, 
attached the greatest importance to the danger of 
a great turning movement round the Russian left 
flank. This fear had been with them since the end 
of July. It was accentuated by the difficulty of 
ascertaining the positions and strength of the Japan- 
ese armies. The whole of the flat country along the 
railway and to the west of it was, at this time, a 
“ sea of kao-liang,” which grew to a height of twelve 
feet, that is, higher than the head of a horseman. The 
movement of formed bodies of troops was confined to 
the tracks and roads through these crops. The action 
of cavalry was rendered excessively difficult, and 
mounted action was practically impossible. Attempts 
had been made to clear a field of fire in front of the 
Russian entrenchments. It had been accomplished 
in certain localities, notably in front of Hill 693 and 
Ma-yeh-tun, but to a distance only of some 1500 
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yards. In this quarter the Kao-liang had been 
broken down at a height of three feet above the 
ground and entangled, thus forming a difficult 
obstacle to the advance of hostile troops while 
affording no cover against view and fire. 

In other quarters of the battlefield the Kao-liang 
extended to within 400 to 600 yards of the Hussian 
positions. It served as an admirable screen to the 
Japanese, and rendered it difficult, or indeed im- 
possible, for the Eussians to form an accurate 
estimate of the numbers by which they were attacked. 
It was a great advantage to the assailant and to 
the better trained troops. In front of the 3rd 
Siberians and the 10th Corps the Kao-liang was 
less ubiquitous, being cultivated in the valleys only. 
On the other hand, the country was extremely 
broken and cut up by deep ravines, which permitted 
the Japanese to creep up unobserved in many places 
to within a few hundred yards of the Russian 
positions. On the whole, it may be said that the 
state of nerves which invariably seizes on the man 
who stands on the defensive, the fear lest a sudden, 
unexpected, and overwhelming attack should develop 
here or there, was accentuated by the nature 
of the country; and we find General Kuropatkin 
urgently asking for information (to be obtained by 
patrols) as to what forces were coming against his 
front, what forces against his flanks, and what forces 
were moving up the Liao River. 

Not only had the Kao-liang not been cut to a 
sufficient extent in front of the Russian positions, but 
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the entrenchment of those positions had not been 
completed. The positions at Ma-yeh-tun had been 
“feverishly entrenched” since the 15th August, but 
those from Wu-chia-kou to Hsia-pu had only been 
commenced on the 23rd ; and everywhere the troops 
were hard at work as late as the night of the 
29th-30th August. Even so they were not com- 
pleted when the Japanese attack commenced. That 
which added enormously to the difficulty of the 
Eussians was the absence of maps. There appears 
to have been but one map showing the Russian 
positions and the roads therefrom to the Tai-tzu. 
Yet the Eussians anticipated a sudden retreat into 
the main defences of Liao-yang, a rapid concentration 
on the right bank of the river, and a counter-stroke 
against such of the Japanese forces as might cross 
the river. It was only on the 30th August that 
maps of the Russian positions were issued to the 
troops. It seems probable, however, that the lack 
of maps was due to the desire to maintain secrecy 
as to the system of entrenchments. 

On the 29th August the Russian estimate of the 
Japanese strength was as follows : 

1st Army, in two groups — 5|- to 5f divisions, or 
72 to 76 battalions (60,000 bayonets, 1500 sabres, 
and 180 guns). These were opposed by the 3rd 
Siberians and 10th Corps, numbering 56 battalions, 
12 squadrons, and 204 guns. 

4th Army — 3^ divisions, or 42 battalions (35,000 
bayonets, 1000 sabres, and 100 guns). 

2nd Army — 5j divisions, or 66 battalions (58,000 
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bayonets, 2000 sabres, and 288 guns). This army 
was opposed by the 1st Siberians, consisting of 24 
battalions, 10 squadrons, and 62 guns. It was also 
believed that the 2nd Japanese Army was about to 
be reinforced, and that large forces, with siege guns, 
were landing at Ying-Kou. 

There was a gap in the Russian line of battle at 
the Tassu Brook of some two to three miles. It had 
been intended to defend this valley by the cross-fire 
of rifle and artillery alone ; but the plan of entrench- 
ments had been drawn up when the country was free 
of Kao-liang. Since that time the crops had grown 
up, and it was now found that they afforded admirable 
cover for the approach of the Japanese. There was 
now no time to cut the Kao-liang. During the 
retreat the Japanese had pressed most energetically 
against the inner flanks of the two Russian groups, 
and it was feared that they would continue to press 
their attacks against this weak point in the Russian 
line of battle, which could now be defended by 
artillery Are alone. On the 28th, therefore, a detach- 
ment was hastily organised, consisting of one infantry 
regiment of the 2nd Siberians, two battalions of the 
3rd Siberians, a cavalry regiment, and four batteries 
to defend this gap. On the 29th General Gourko’s 
cavalry of the 1st Siberians, which was covering the 
right flank of that corps, and which consisted of about 
four squadrons, was ordered across to assist in the 
defence of the gap. Thus we see a depletion of 
the general reserve in progress even before the battle 
conomeneed. 
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It will be remembered that on tbe 28th a report 
had been received from the Eussian cavalry watching 
the line of the Tai-tzu about Hsi-kuan-tun that two 
Japanese battalions had crossed the river at Kan-sha. 
The report was untrue, and the Eussian cavalry had 
apparently mistaken General Liubavin’s troops for 
Japanese. But the passage of the river at this point 
was expected by the Eussians ; and though the report 
was denied by General Liubavin, the Headquarter 
Staff apparently believed it. General Kuropatkin now 
commenced to elaborate the plan of action which he had 
already formed in case the Japanese should cross the 
Tait-tzu in force and threaten his retreat on Mukden. 
It was apparently considered advisable to hold a 
powerful force of cavalry in readiness to move to the 
threatened point. As General Mishchenko’s cavalry 
was exhausted by the previous operations General 
Samsonov, with nineteen squadrons and six guns, was 
ordered into reserve west of Liao-yang, while Mish- 
chenko’s cavalry of eleven squadrons^ and six guns 
was ordered to replace General Samsonov at Wu-lun- 
tai to cover the right flank of the army. As a result 
of this exchange of duties. General Mishchenko arrived 
at Wu-lun-tai on the 30th, only in time to find that 
place and the neighbouring villages occupied by the 
Japanese. At the same time General Ekk’s detach- 
ment was reinforced by four battalions and four 
squadrons. 

General Kuropatkin also feared lest his detachment 
at Pen-hsi-hu might be overwhelmed, and he ordered 

^ Eeinf orced on the 30th to twenty-four squadrons. 
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tlie infantry, under Colonel Eomiclievski, consisting 
of four battalions, to retreat to a point whence it could 
guard the roads to Yen-tai and Mukden. Colonel 
Romichevski accordingly withdrew on the 29 th to 
the neighbourhood of the Toumenling Pass, the 
cavalry of General Liubavin’s detachment being left 
to watch the river line.^ 

In the meantime the Japanese armies had received 
instructions that the Russian positions were to be 
attacked, and that the necessary preparations were to 
be executed as rapidly as possible.® The 29th was 
accordingly devoted by the Japanese to reconnaissance 
of the Russian positions, and to preparations for the 
passage of the river by a portion of the 1st Army. 

^ Colonel Gnilev’s troops, wMcli Iiad been at Pen-hsi-hu for tbe past 
month and knew tbe country well, were actually relieved on tbe 28tb 
by a regiment of tbe 5tb Siberians, under Colonel Romicbevski, which 
was new to tbe country. It was this latter regiment which retreated 
on the 29th in accordance with General Kuropatkin’s orders. The 
exact strength of this detachment is doubtful, but on the 30th and 
31st it consisted of four battalions, seventeen squadrons, and four 
guns, the whole under General Liubavin. 

2 General Kuropatkin, in his tactical instructions issued on the 30th 
August (Russian Official History^ vol. iii. App. 173), summarises the 
tactical methods of the Japanese. He states that, in addition to their 
service of espionage, consisting not only of Chinese but of disguised 
Japanese officers and men, numerous Japanese infantry and cavalry 
patrols studied the Russian positions and the approaches to them^ 
penetrating through the Russian lines and thoroughly examining the 
Russian dispositions. In this reconnaissance the Japanese devoted 
special attention to the Russian flanks, as it was to the flanks that 
the Japanese “attach a decisive importance.’’ The Japanese also 
placed their guns in position, preferably during the night, and en- 
trenched their positions to check a Russian offensive. General 
Kuropatkin also urged his subordinate commanders to devote 
more time to, and to be more methodical in, their preparation for 
attack. 
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The Japanese 1st Cavalry Brigade pressed round the 
Kussian right, meeting with but little or no opposition 
in consequence of the exchange of duties between 
Generals Samsonov and Mishchenko. Their progress 
was, however, reported, and they appear to have been 
mistaken for infantry. But it seems that the 
Japanese were in the habit of supporting their 
cavalry with small detachments of infantry, which 
served not only to strengthen the cavalry but to 
mislead the Eussians. As a result of the operations 
on this date the Russians concluded that the objects 
of the Japanese were : 

1. To attack the front of the 1st Siberians while 
enveloping the right flank of the Eussian army and 
intervening between it and the Liao-yang forts. 

2. To pierce through the gap between the 1st and 
3rd Siberians. 

3. To cross the Tai-tzu between Manju-Yama and 
Kan-sha, and to operate in a “decisive manner” 
against the Eussian left flank.’- 

We shall see that the Eussians had fathomed the 
Japanese intentions, even to the very point at which 
they intended to cross the river. They had, however, 
greatly exaggerated the Japanese numbers ; they 
failed to recognise that the Japanese would place 
almost every man in line of battle, but believed that 
they would hold back a powerful reserve with which 
to dehver the “ decisive blow.” Now General Kuro- 
patkin apparently intended to strike back only when 
the Japanese had fully committed their whole force ; 

^Oonferencet, vol. ii. p. 99., 

2 A 
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and, being under this misapprehension as to the 
Japanese reserves, he waited from day to day, seek- 
ing to divine the “direction of the principal effort” 
of the Japanese. It would be interesting to know 
how the Russians had obtained this false idea of 
Japanese tactics. Possibly the Japanese had, at 
peace manoeuvres, held back large reserves and 
delivered decisive blows for the especial behoof of 
the Russian military attaches. 

On the evening of the 29th Marshal Oyama issued 
orders for a general attack on the Russian positions. 
The 2nd Army was to advance against the southern 
Russian group, that is against the 1st Siberians, 
with two of its divisions, keeping back one division 
at the disposal of Marshal Oyama. It marched 
accordingly, the 3rd Division east of the railway, 
the 6th Division west of the railway, and the 4th 
Division on the left of the 6th. The 4th Division 
was, however, ordered to “ take position” at Wu-lun- 
tai. The 11th Reserve Brigade and the Reserve 
Artillery Brigade marched in rear up the railway line 
as a reserve to the 2nd Army. 

The 1st Army was directed to push back the hostile 
force in its front and to prepare to cross to the right 
hank of the Tai-tzu River with the greater part of its 
forces as soon as possible. General Kuroki accord- 
ingly ordered the Guard Division to attack with its 
right on the road from Feng-huang-Cheng to Liao- 
yang and its left on Meng-chia-fang, keeping touch 
with the 4th Army. The 2nd Division was to send 
a part of its strength to support the Guard, and with 
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the bulk of its force to occupy Shih-cho-tzu on the 
Tang River, The 12th Division was to occupy a line 
with its right at Ying-Shou-pu and its left near the 
confluence of the Tang with the Tai-tzu, and prepare 
to cross the latter river between Kan-sha and Hsi- 
kuan-tun. 

The actual orders issued by Marshal Oyama to the 
4th Army are unknown, but it was apparently 
directed to support the 1st Army with one division 
and the 2nd with one division. 

30th AUGUST, 1904. 

On the 30th, the 10th Division, with the lOth 
Reserve Brigade, endeavoured to envelop the right 
flank of the 3rd Siberians, while the Guard attacked 
that corps in front ; the 5th Division attacked 
the left of the 1st Siberians in conjunction with 
the 2nd Army. It would appear as though the 
Japanese knew of the interval between the 1st 
and 3rd Siberians, and sought to turn the inner 
flanks of the two Russian groups. The 2nd 
Division attacked the right of the 10th Corps, 
but the left of that corps was not molested. It 
was the right of the 3rd Siberians and the whole 
of the 1st Siberians which bore the brunt of the 
Japanese attack. The latter, numbering twenty-four 
battalions and sixty-two guns, was attacked by forty- 
two battalions^ and eighty-two guns. The detach- 
ment which had been formed for the defence of the 


^Excluding the 4th Division, which was not engaged on the 30th, 
but was held at the disposal of Marshal Oyama. 
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Tassu Valley covered the left flank of the 1st Siberians 
and the right of the 3rd, and successfully checked all 
attempts to penetrate through the gap. 

The right of the 1st Siberians, which had been 
uncovered by the withdrawal of Samsonov’s cavalry, 
was quickly enveloped ; in the flrst instance by the 
1st Japanese Cavalry Brigade, and later by the 6th 
Japanese Division. The Cavalry Brigade, which 
was practically unopposed, occupied "Wu-lun-tai, and 
brought its guns into action against Ma-yeh-tun and 
Hill 693, enfilading the Russian trenches. When the 
6th Division arrived the Russians were obliged to refuse 
and eztend their flank to meet the enveloping move- 
ment, and their line then ran from Hsin-li-tun to Ma- 
yeh-tun, and thence to the north along the railway. 
As can easily be imagined, the salient at Ma-yeh-tun 
and Hni 693 was subjected to a severe cross-fire, and 
early in the day General Stakelberg asked for rein- 
forcements of one division, or at least of a brigade, 
stating that such a reinforcement was essential if he 
was expected to hold his positions. General Kuro- 
patkin, however, refused the request on the grounds 
that the 3rd Siberians were equally hard pressed and 
that the reserves were required to support them. He 
urged the 1st Siberians to assist the 3rd, and added 
that if the latter were forced to retreat into the main 
defences of Liao-yang the former should also retreat. 
Nevertheless two battalions of the 2nd Siberians 
appear to have been sent to General Stakelberg. 

During the morning of the 30th news was received 
of the repulse of the Japanese at Port Arthur. This 
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news was communicated to the army, and roused great 
enthusiasm amongst the troops. 

At 12.45 p.m. General Stakelberg again applied 
for reinforcements of artillery and officers to replace 
losses. In answer to this request one regiment of 
the 2nd Siberians and one and a half batteries of 
the 4th Siberians were sent to him. At the same 
time he was told that he was not to employ them 
“ without particular necessity or until his own corps 
reserves had been exhausted.” This order was also 
given to the commander of the reinforcing regiment, 
who was apparently told that it was his duty to 
ascertain that the reserves of the 1st Siberians were 
exhausted before he permitted himself to be employed 
by General Stakelberg. General Kuropatkin also 
pointed out to General Stakelberg that the Japanese 
could not be strong everywhere, that they were 
apparently advancing in force west of the railway, 
and that, therefore, it was probable that but one 
Japanese division was advancing against the front of 
the 1st Siberians. He urged General Stakelberg to 
discover the exact strength of the hostile forces 
opposed to him. 

At the same time General Kuropatkin took 
measures to secure his right flank. He sent the 
remainder of the 2nd Siberians, four battalions and 
two batteries, to a point on the railway about three 
miles north of Hill 693 ; he also ordered the 4th 
Siberians to send one regiment of four battalions 
and two and a half batteries to the same place ; and 
he reinforced General Mishchenko with one infantry 
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regiment of two battalions and one squadron of tbe 
4tb Siberians and several squadrons from General 
Samsonov, thereby increasing General Mishchenko’s 
detachment to twenty-four squadrons, twelve guns, 
and two battalions. General Levestam was also sent 
with a brigade of the 4th Siberians, with orders to 
occupy the main defences at the point where they 
crossed the railway with two battalions, and to take 
the remaining six to support the 1st Siberians, In 
all. General Kuropatkin employed, according to his 
own account, fifteen battalions to attack the Japanese 
turning column in front and flank. But these troops 
were drawn from different corps, were sent forward 
in driblets, and were not under one' commander. 
Neither were they ordered to attack. It is hardly 
astonishing, therefore, to find that the result was 
totally inadequate to the force employed. The 
four battalions of the 4th Siberians on arriving 
near Chou-chia-pu-tzu at 6 p.m. found that place 
occupied by the Japanese, and, on the urgent request 
of the commander on the spot, attacked. The attack 
was successful, the Japanese being driven out of the 
village at the point of the bayonet, and to a distance 
of a mile beyond it. The Russians, however, con- 
tented themselves with occupying the captured village, 
and the Japanese again advanced, endeavouring to 
turn it by the west, and moving hidden through the 
thick Kao-liang. The other Russian reinforcements 
as they arrived merely prolonged the Russian defen- 
sive line to the north, but made no attempt to attack 
the Japanese. 
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Further out on the Eussian right flank Mishchenko 
had attempted but little. The Japanese cavalry 
had methodically occupied village after village, 
even driving Eussian cavalry from one of them. 
Mishchenko finally sent five squadrons to attack 
one of these villages just north of Wu-lun-tai. The 
attack was successful; for, after a few shots, the 
Japanese cavalry retired. The Eussian squadrons 
then attacked Wu-lun-tai, but were repulsed. The 
Eussian General Staff Conferences state that General 
Mishchenko could not turn the Japanese cavalry out 
of these villages, as he had no infantry. The two 
battalions reached him at 6 p.m., too late, according 
to General Mishchenko’s view, to undertake any 
enterprises against the Japanese, and, “ under their 
protection,” according to the Eussian official his- 
tory, “ the Eussian cavalry installed itself for the 
night at Tan-chuang-tzu.” Certainly, if cavalry is 
employed in this fashion on the battlefield, obsessed 
with the idea that it cannot attack and drive hostile 
troops from a village, and that it cannot remain in 
close proximity to hostile infantry during the night 
unless protected by infantry, it is difficult to see 
of what value it can be. For fighting has always, 
since the beginning of the world, centred round 
villages or other tactical points which afford natural 
cover and can be easily and rapidly entrenched ; and 
troops which cannot attack such points are practically 
useless. The argument is, of course, that cavalry should 
move round such points ; but, in that case, it will 
be obliged to move a very long way round, and is 
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likely to find its retreat intercepted by an enter- 
prising adversary. Cavalry is just as susceptible 
to a threat to its line of retreat as are other 
troops — except in peace manoeuvres. By moving 
too far round, moreover, cavalry is apt to uncover 
the flanks of its infantry, "who must, of necessity, 
trust to it for information of an enveloping move- 
ment. This danger becomes accentuated in close 
country, where villages, woods, hedgerows, and other 
tactical points abound. Such was the case in this 
battle. General Mishchenko was separated from the 
right of the 1st Siberians by a distance of under 
three miles ; yet the Japanese infantry commenced 
to penetrate through this gap ; and the reinforce- 
ments sent up by General Kuropatkin to cover his 
flank found themselves obliged to prolong the 
defensive line to the north of Chou-chia-pu-tzu. 

Fighting ceased temporarily as darkness fell about 
7 p.m. The Japanese attacks had been everywhere 
repulsed. The left of the 10th Division, which had 
sought to penetrate the gap at the Tassu Brook, was 
counter-attacked and driven up the valley. Its situa- 
tion was rendered so serious that Marshal Oyama, 
having no reserves to send to its assistance, called 
on the 2nd Army for a supreme effort to oust the 
Eussians in front of it from their positions, and so 
“to come to the assistance of the division in diffl - 
eulties.” In consequence of this appeal four 
battalions of the 4th Division were sent, by per- 
naission of Marshal Oyama, to prolong the left of 
the 6th Division and envelop the right flank of the 
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1st Siberians. It was a part of these troops which 
captured Chou-chia-pu-tzu, and were driven there- 
from by the counter-attack of a regiment of the 
4th Siberians. 

General Kuropatkin’s reserves, with which he had 
intended to manoeuvre and attack if occasion arose, 
had been dissipated. In all, twenty-two battalions 
and fifty-six guns had left the General Eeserve ; but 
of these only nine and a half battalions and twenty- 
four guns had taken part in the actual fighting. 
There now remained only thirty-one battalions and 
fifty-four guns, and these were scattered in three 
places, a portion being twenty-five miles distant. 
The corps commanders had also exhausted their 
reserves and had applied for reinforcements. General 
Stakelberg had, as we have seen, appealed early in 
the day on the grounds that his force was insufficient 
with which to fight to a finish in his positions. 
General Sluchevski, commanding the 10th Corps, 
had similarly appealed, though only the right of his 
corps had been attacked. It was this very fact which 
led him to believe that the “ principal shock ” would 
be delivered against the centre and left of his corps, 
and he therefore urged the Conunander-in-chief to 
bring the General Eeserve closer to him. Here, 
again, we see the mental attitude of men fighting 
on the defensive. Those who have already been 
seriously attacked naturally consider that the “ prin- 
cipal shock” will be directed against them; but so 
also do those who have not been attacked at aU ; 
and the whole cry out for reinforcements. It is 
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said that the Commander-in-chief must display in- 
flexibility, and sternly refuse to deplete the general 
reserve with which he intends to strike his terrific 
blow at the critical moment. But we are apt to 
forget that all his beautiful plans will come to nought 
if his line of battle gives way. There is, however, 
one prominent fact which stands out. Under one- 
half of the Kussian army had been engaged on this 
day. A general cannot expect to win battles if he 
only employs half his army at a time. 

During the night of the 30th the Eussian com- 
manders made great efforts to withdraw troops from 
the first line and form new reserves. General Kuro- 
patkin issued an order to that effect. At 7 p.m. 
he took General Stakelberg to task for employing 
four battalions of the 4th Siberians in the attack 
on Chou-ehia-pu-tzu before he had exhausted his 
own corps reserves, and ordered him to return the 
ten battalions of the 4th Siberians which had been 
sent to assist him, replacing them with the five 
battalions of the 2nd Siberians which had also been 
sent to him. He added “it is possible that they 
(the 4th Siberians) will cross to-day to the right 
bank of the Tai-tzu Ho.” At 10 p.m., in answer 
to the above order. General Stakelberg asked leave 
to keep the troops of the 4th Siberians, being con- 
fident that he would be attacked by the Japanese 
reserves on the following day. At 12.10 a.m. on 
the 31st, hearing that a direct order had also been 
sent to the troops of the 4th Siberians to rejoin 
their corps, he again applied with greater urgency 
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to be permitted to keep them. This second brought 
down on him a severe reproof. “ There was no 
question,” wrote General Kuropatkin, “of placing 
under your orders the units which were sent to 
assist you; and you have received no indication 
leading you to believe that they were under your 
orders. Having misinterpreted the notification which 
was sent to you as to the movement of these units, 
you have deprived me of an important part of the 
reserve which remained at my disposal. And yet 
the direction of the principal attack of Kuroki’s 
army has not yet been ascertained. . The 10th Corps, 
and in particular, the 3rd have more need than 
you of reinforcements. I invite you, on your per- 
sonal responsibility, to send back immediately General 
Levestam with six battalions, relieving them with 
the units of the 5th Division of Chasseurs (the five 
battalions of the 2nd Siberians). Moreover, I write 
to you as to a military chief who ought not to 
mterpret narrowly the mission which is confided 
to him, or to think only of himself. Do not lose 
sight of the fact that each battalion which you 
fail to return to me may exercise influence on the 
success of the operations which have been confided 
to me ; and that, conversely, your retention without 
justification or authorisation of more than ten bat- 
talions, will render you morally responsible for defeat, 
if such should occur.” ^ 

It would appear that the strain of battle was com- 
mencing to tell on General Kuropatkin’s nerves. It 

'^Rusdcrn Official Jffistory, 
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is unfair to throw responsibility for failure on the 
shoulders of a subordinate who is doing his best ; it is 
unwise to do so at a critical moment on the battlefield 
— however useful it may be after the event — for it de- 
stroys confidence in the leader; it is especially unwise 
to mention the word “ defeat ” at such a moment. 

General Stakelberg immediately, without replying 
to the above letter, returned the ten battalions of the 
4th Siberians. 

By dawn of the 31st the 1st Siberians had accumu- 
lated a reserve of eleven battalions, twenty-two guns, 
and Gourko’s cavalry of six squadrons; the 3rd 
Siberians had brought back twelve battalions into 
reserve; and the 10th Corps, which held a very 
extended line, had brought back six battalions. 
General Mishchenko had returned the squadrons lent 
to him by General Samsonov, and now had twenty- 
one squadrons, twenty guns, and two battalions ; 
while General Samsonov had nineteen squadrons 
and six guns. The Kussian troops had lost 3000 
men in this day’s fighting; while the Japanese had 
lost over 5000. The morale of the Russian troops 
was high; they had repulsed all attacks; the 3rd 
Siberians and a regiment of the 4th had even 
delivered successful counter-attacks ; finally, the 
Japanese had been repulsed with terrible losses at 
Port Arthur. The leading regiment of the 1st 
European Corps had also arrived firom Europe. 

It appeared to the Russians, on the night of the 
30th, that the Japanese were devoting their efibrts to 
the attempt to pierce between the 1st and 3rd 
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Siberians, and to envelop tbe former on both flanks. 
They believed that three Japanese divisions were 
employed against the 1st Siberians ; two to two 
and a half against the 3rd Siberians and the right 
of the 10th Corps. Thus five to five and a half 
divisions were accounted for. But according to the 
Eussian estimate there were the equivalent of twelve 
to thirteen divisions in firont of them ; and there were 
thus six and a half to eight divisions still unaccounted 
for. General Kuropatkin, in reporting to the Czar 
on this date, considered that a part of Kuroki’s army 
had not yet been engaged ; and that they might be 
expected to cross to the right bank of the Tai-tzu Ho. 
For though there were not as yet any signs of pre- 
parations to cross the river, still small parties of 
Japanese had appeared on the left bank between 
Ying-Shou-pu and the Tang Eiver; secret Chinese 
agents had reported the movement of hostile troops 
on both sides of the railway, and also indicated the 
confluence of the Tang and Tai-tzu rivers as the point 
of passage. The Japanese had also drawn off from the 
front of the 10th Corps, and large masses had been 
seen moving east in the direction of the Tai-tzu Eiver. 
General Kuropatkin directed General Sluchevski to 
execute a reconnaissance on the 31st to ascertain 
what was in front of him ; he also ordered the corps 
in front line to assume the offensive at the discretion 
of corps commanders “ at all points where it appeared 
possible and useful.” He praised the troops for their 
gallantry, and directed them to undertake enterprises 
during the night. He ordered General Orlov’s 
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detachment to move down the railway from Sha Ho 
to Yen-tai ; and at 1.15 a.m. on the 31st he issued a 
provisional order to the effect that, if the Japanese 
crossed the Tai-tzu in force, he would fall back to the 
main lines of defence (A-A), concentrate a reserve, 
and attack the enemy on the right bank of the river. 
Preparations had been made for this contingency 
durinsr the 30th. The forts on the southern face of 
Liao-yang had been garrisoned by a regiment of the 
5 th Siberians and placed under General Sasulitch. 
The sick and wounded, together with stores and 
everything which could be removed, were being 
despatched by rail to Mukden. 

The outposts of the hostile armies were in close 
touch throughout the night, and firing was continuous. 
The Eussian troops were kept hard at work repairing 
the defences, parts of which had been demolished by 
the Japanese artillery fixe. The wounded had to be 
removed, put into trains and sent off to Mukden ; 
the dead had to be buried ; food and ammunition had 
to be issued. And they had to be in readiness to 
meet a Japanese assault at any moment. Let us 
consider the nature of the efforts which these troops 
were required to put forth. They had been fighting 
continuously for sixteen hours ; it had rained steadily 
throughout the 28th, 29th, and 30th; the men 
were wet through without a chance of drying their 
clothes; no fires were allowed, and therefore the 
men could get no hot food.^ Apprehension of night 

^ Later in the war, at the Battle of the Sha Ho, the Eussians 
possessed travelling kitchens. 
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assaults was by no means unwarranted. The Japanese 
assaulted Fill 693 at midnight, and the assault was 
repeated several times until 1.30 a.m. on the 31st. 
They also assaulted the Eussian line north of Ma-yeh- 
tun at 2 a.m.; and again at 3 a.m. they assaulted 
the whole of the Eussian line north of Ma-yeh-tun 
which was facing west. All these assaults were 
repulsed ; but at 4 a.m. another assault was delivered, 
which resulted in the capture of two Eussian trenches. 
These trenches were held by the Japanese until day- 
light, when they were themselves assaulted and driven 
out. The Japanese 5th Division also assaulted the 
left of the 1st Siberians. The Srd Siberians, however, 
assaulted a village held by the Japanese, but were 
repulsed. During the night General Oku brought 
up into position seventy-two heavy guns, thus 
increasing the number of Japanese guns deployed 
against the 1st Siberians to 306. 

In the meantime, on this date, the 30th, General 
Kuroki had completed his preparations for effecting 
the passage of the Tai-tzu. He and his staff had 
arrived at the conclusion that the Eussians were 
about to retreat. From the heights at 1800 they 
saw, as they believed, Eussian troops on both banks 
of the Tai-tzu retreating towards Liao-yang, as well 
as numerous trains leaving the town for the north. 
General Kuroki, therefore, acting on his own initiative, 
issued orders for the passage of the river to be com- 
menced during the night. The 12th Division was to 
cross at a ford about a mile north of Kan-sha, and 
advance round the bend of the river to Kung-Ku-fen. 
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A bridge was to be constructed at the bend of the 
river west of Ying-Shou-pu. The artillery of the 2nd 
Division was to be posted west of the same place to 
assist the 12th Division; and the infantry of the 
15th Brigade (of the 2nd Division) was to follow the 
12th Division across the river. The Guard Reserve 
Brigade was to advance from Chiao-tou on the 31st 
towards Pen-hsi-hu. The Guard Division was to 
co-operate with the 4th Army ; and, as news of the 
Russian counter-attack against the left of the 10th 
Division now reached General Kuroki, he left the 
other brigade of the 2nd Division (the 3rd Brigade) 
with three batteries to assist the Guard. Hence 
General Kuroki, with the equivalent of two divisions, 
was about to cross the Tai-tzu River with a view to 
intercepting the Russian retreat. The Tai-tzu River 
was in flood owing to the recent heavy rains ; the 
fords had, for the most part, disappeared; and the 
Japanese had experienced considerable difficulty in 
finding one at Kan-sha. The fords in this river had 
a habit of changing their positions during the rains. 
Thus, General Kuroki, acting under a misappre- 
hension, was about to cross a serious obstacle with 
a weak force, and to place himself in a position which 
had been foreseen by the Russians, and for which 
they had made careful preparations. Was it a deli- 
berate trap set by General Kuropatkin, such as that 
set by Napoleon at Austerlitz ? Was the misappre- 
hension under which the Japanese were acting due to 
false reports set on foot by General Kuropatkin ? Let 
us note the position of the l7th Corps, of Orlov’s 
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detacliment, and the retreat of Liubavin’s infantry. 
General Kuropatkin had already collected a con- 
siderable force in a semicircle round the area in 
which he expected the Japanese to cross the river. 
But it is one thing to set a trap, it is another thing 
to ensure that the trap shall close at the required 
moment. It is also essential that the trap should be 
of sufficient strength ; as, otherwise, the wild beast 
caught in it is apt to smash it to pieces. 

31st AUGUST, 1904. 

During the night of the 30th— 81st the 12th Japanese 
division waded the Tai-tzu, the water being up to the 
men’s chests; and by 4 a.m. on the 31st its ad- 
vanced guard of two battalions had seized Yen-chu- 
cheng. By 11 a.m. its 23rd Brigade had joined 
its advanced guard, and Kuan-tun had been seized, a 
party of 250 Eussians being expelled. By 1.30 p.m. 
the 12th Brigade had joined the 23rd, deploying on 
its right; while at 3 p.m. the 15th Brigade (of the 
2nd Division) had come up on the left. The troops 
halted in this position for the night of the 31st August- 
1st September. During the afternoon there was an 
exchange of fire between the artillery of the 2nd 
Division west of Ying-Shou-pu and Eussian guns 
posted near Hsi-kuan tun. 

It will be remembered that, on the 29th August, 
General Liubavin had been left with cavalry alone to 
watch the line of the Tai-tzu Eiver above and below 
Pen-hsi-hu, his infantry having retired to the neigh- 
bourhood of Pien-niu-lu-pu. His squadrons were 
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distributed as follows : Four squadrons at Pen-hsi-bu, 
one at Tao-ting-shan, two at San-chia-tzu, while, in 
reserve, about two miles north of Pen-hsi-hu, were 
three squadrons with four guns. At 3 a.m. on the 
31st a Japanese infantry detachment surprised the 
Russian squadron at Tao-ting-shan, scattering it in 
all directions. One trooper carried the news to 
General Liubavin, who immediately marched off with 
his reserve to Tao-ting-shan. In the darkness, when 
approaching a pass a short distance east of Pen-hsi- 
hu, his squadrons rode into the Japanese, and were 
received with a heavy volley. They were thrown 
into confusion, and retreated along the road to Mukden. 
At daybreak a Japanese battalion crossed the river at 
Pen-hsi-hu, and General Liubavin thereupon gave 
orders to his whole detachment to retreat. Small 
parties of Japanese simultaneously crossed the river, 
below Pen-hsi-hu, as far as its confluence with the 
Lan Ho. These troops were the Japanese Guard 
Reserve Brigade, which had thus seized the passages 
over the river along a front of flfteen miles. General 
Liubavin retreated to the Toumenling Pass ; but, at 
4 p.m., on the approach of the Japanese, he continued 
his retreat, leaving the infantry of his detachment to 
hold the pass. It is doubtful whether he reported 
these events to General Kuropatkin, though he men- 
tioned to the colonel commanding his infantry that at 
least two Japanese battalions were in possession of 
Pen-hsi-hu ; and this information ultimately reached 
Russian Headquarters. The Russian Headquarters had 
received much conflicting information as to the pas- 
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sage of the river. As early as the 28th it was reported 
that two Japanese battalions had crossed, and this had 
proved to be false. Since that date numerous reports 
had been received of the passage of the river; but 
these had, for the most part, been contradicted. The 
Headquarters Staff, therefore, decided to await definite 
and certain information from General Bilderling before 
taking action. 

While these movements were in progress on the 
right bank of the Tai-tzu Ho, the remainder of the 
Japanese forces had again, on the 31st, advanced to 
the attack. The first attack was delivered as early as 
3.20 a.m. against the right of the 3rd Siberians, but 
it was repulsed; and, after this, owing to a mis- 
understanding, the 3rd Siberians were not seriously 
attacked. The Guard and the 10th Divisions had 
received orders to co-operate with one another and 
to attack after the artillery bombardment. But the 
artillery bombardment against the 3rd Siberians and 
10th Corps failed, for the Japanese guns were out- 
matched by those of the Eussians, and finally reduced 
to silence. The Guard and the 10th Division each 
waited for orders, thinking that General Nodzu was 
in command. General Nodzu was, however, with the 
5th Division of his army, which was assisting the 2nd 
Army. Hence the fighting in this quarter of the 
field resolved itself into an artillery duel. 

On the Eussian right, however, the fighting was of 
a very different nature. At dawn, at 4.30 a.m., the 
Japanese artillery opened fire, and by 6 a.m. the 
whole positions of the 1st Siberians were subjected to 
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a terrific cannonade. The bursting shells raised thick 
clouds of suffocating smoke and dust, under cover of 
which the Japanese infantry advanced to the assault. 
The Japanese guns were posted in a semicircle round 
the Eussian positions, with the result that no point of 
security could be found in which to post the reserves. 
Nevertheless, all the assaults were repulsed except 
at one point. Near Hsin-li-tun the Japanese carried 
the Eussian trenches by storm, and brought a severe 
enfilade fire to bear to right and left. The situation 
was critical for the Eussians, but reserves were hastily 
scraped together, and all available artillery was 
directed on the captured trenches. The Japanese 
gunners, unaware that the trenches had been captured, 
also directed their fire on to the victorious Japanese 
infantry, which was with difBculty holding the 
captured positions. 

These unfortunate Japanese infantry were attacked 
from three sides and shelled from all four. The 
trenches they occupied were quickly covered with a 
thick curtain of smoke and dust, into which a hail 
of projectiles was poured. The Japanese held out for 
a certain period,^ but finally sprang to their feet 
with one accord and fled, suffering severely from 
Eussian fire until they were out of range. 

The Japanese attacks on the extreme Eussian right 
had also failed. At 2 p.m. the 4th Japanese Division 
was placed at the disposal of General Oku, who at 
once ordered it to attack on the left of the 6th 

^ The time at which the trenches were captured by the Japanese is 
not known, but they were driven out at 1 p.m. 
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Division. Hardly, however, had the order been 
received when a report arrived to the efifect that 
large Russian forces were advancing south from Pei- 
tai; and the 4th Division immediately moved in 
that direction to meet this threat. The report was 
due to the advance of General Mishchenko, who 
attacked Wu-lun-tai with one battalion and five 
squadrons. The attack was repulsed ; but it 
served to keep the 4th Japanese Division inactive 
throughout the afternoon. When, towards evening, 
the 4th Division learned the true state of affairs it 
was too late to execute the projected attack. 

General Mishchenko had been directed to cover the 
Russian right flank ; but he had, during the morning, 
been informed that large Japanese forces had crossed 
to the right bank of the Tai-tzu River east of Liao- 
yang, and he was directed to cross the river with his 
detachment after dusk. He therefore sent all his 
transport across the river, and attacked Wu-lun-tai 
at 10 a.m., but without success. He again attacked 
this same village at 2 p.m. by order of General Kuro- 
patkin, but employed the same troops which had 
been repulsed in the morning, and was again repulsed. 
It was this latter attack which had the effect of 
checking the advance of the Japanese 4th Division ; 
and it serves to illustrate the extreme solicitude that 
the very best troops will always display for the 
security of their flanks. The best and most gallant 
troops will not for long face enfilade and converging 
fitre from modern weapons. 

Though all the Japanese attacks had been repulsed. 
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yet the Ist Siberians bad been bard pressed. There 
were but three battalions left in reserve, notwith- 
standing that two battalions of the 4th Siberians had 
been sent forward as reinforcements. The troops of 
the 1st, 2nd, and 4th Siberians in the trenches were 
inextricably mingled ; and before dusk a heavy bom- 
bardment of the Eussian positions seemed to be the 
prelude to night assaults. 

On the extreme Eussian left the 10th Corps had 
not been attacked ; though, from time to time, a few 
Japanese batteries had replied to the intermittent fire 
of the Eussian batteries. General Vassiliev, who 
commanded the section of the 10th Corps between 
the Feng-huang-Cheng — Liao-yang road and Hsia-pu, 
seeing that the Japanese were drawing off from his 
front, and suspecting that they were crossing the 
Tai-tzu, decided to assume the offensive. At 8.30 
a.m. he sent forward a battalion which occupied a 
high ridge without opposition about a mile and a 
half in front of his positions. But at the same time 
he reported his action by telephone to General Kuro- 
patkin. He was immediately ordered to suspend his 
offensive on the grounds that an advance would 
lengthen the already extended line held by the 
10th Corps, and would therefore enfeeble that corps. 
He was also told that, if the Japanese forces in his 
front were insignificant, he was to send all the troops 
he could spare back to the General Eeserve in order 
that the largest possible force should be accumulated 
with a view to the contemplated offensive on the 
right bank of the Tai-tzu. 
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General Sir Ian Hamilton says that at this time 
the lines of communication of both the 2nd and 
12th Japanese Divisions crossed the River Tang at 
An-ping, and that there were no troops to defend 
t.Viis point except four companies of infantry posted 
in the vaUey of the Tang, between Hsia-pu and 
An-ping. He states that a Russian offensive on 
An-ping, even though ultimately repulsed, would 
probably have disorganised the transport of the 
2nd and 12th Divisions to such an extent as to 
immobilise those two divisions for several weeks to 
come. The 3rd Brigade of the 2nd Japanese Division 
was several miles distant from An-ping to the west- 
ward; while the remainder of the 2nd Division was 
about to follow the 12th Division across the Tai-tzu 
near Kan-sha. 

General Vassiliev was obliged to suspend his 
offensive ; though his scouts pushed forward and 
were able to penetrate into the trenches which had 
been occupied by the Japanese on the preceding 
evening. These were found to be deserted ; and 
there were signs that the Japanese had withdrawn 
from them in haste. His mounted scouts also saw at 
about 4 p.m. a large Japanese convoy moving from 
An-ping up the valley of the Tang River towards 
Kan-sha. But nothing was attempted, for Order 
No. 3 had been issued by General Kuropatkin as 
early as 6 a.m. on the 31st, in which he gave instruc- 
tions for the retreat into the main defences of Liao- 
yang and the accumulation of a great reserve with 
which to assume the offensive against the Japanese 
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on the right bank of the river. All preparations 
for this movement were to be made, but the actual 
execution was to be deferred until the receipt of a 
telegram from General Kuropatkin. That telegram 
was despatched at 7.20 p.m. At 11 a.m. on the 
31st the Russian General Staff had formed the follow- 
ing estimate of the Japanese forces : 30,000 men 
west of the railway; two divisions, probably the 
7th and 8th,^ between the railway and the main road 
from Liao-yang to Korea, and about one and a half 
divisions east of that road- There were still, there- 
fore, six to eight Japanese divisions unaccounted 
for according to the Russian estimate of the Japanese 
strength. 

As the “ direction of the principal shock ” had not 
yet been discovered it was considered necessary to : 

1. “Preserve intact the general reserve of the 
army.” 

2. Be in readiness to reinforce “ those sections of 
the very extended positions of the Russian army 
which had not yet been attacked in force, but which, 
manifestly, might be attacked.” * 

Here we see the difficulty of directing this so-called 
“defensive-offensive” battle. How is it possible to 
preserve intact a general reserve if at the same 
time those portions of the line of battle which have 
not yet been seriously attacked are to be reinforced ? 
As we have seen, the portion of the line which had 
been seriously attacked had already been strongly 

1 The Yth and 8th Divisions were actually in Japan at this time. 

2 Cmf&encesj vol. iv. p, 43. 
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reinforced, and now the other parts of the line were 
to he reinforced. 

It was not until 11 a.m. on the 31st that the 
passage of the Tai-tzu Ho was definitely reported to 
General Kuropatkin by the Commander of the 17th 
Corps. The telephone had broken down. It had 
been reported by the cavalry as early as 6.30 a.m., 
that the Japanese had occupied the high ground east 
of Kuan-tun, and appeared to be moving west. A 
long column of infantry could be seen crossing the 
river. At 7.30 a.m. the Japanese force was estimated 
at one division, with artillery and a regiment of 
cavalry. At 11.30 a.m. a brigade of the 17th Corps 
was ordered to occupy a position at Hsi-kuan-tun, 
and to push forward an advanced guard with artillery 
to shell the point of passage. Hsi-kuan-tun and Erh- 
tao-kou are at the extremity of a range of hills which 
run from thence to the south-west by 900 to 1057, 
and overlook the Tai-tzu Kiver. It was on this range 
that the 17th Corps had been posted, prolonging, on 
the right bank, the line held by the 10th Corps. The 
extreme left of the 17th Corps was, consequently, 
at Hsi-kuan-tun. It was now reinforced, a whole 
division being posted in this neighbourhood. Eight 
battalions with forty-eight guns were in first line 
about Hsi-kuan-tun, and eight battalions with 
fifty-six guns were posted in reserve about Erh- 
tao-kou. 

General Kuropatkin had now received the informa- 
tion he had awaited. As he said in his report to the 
Czar, there was now reason to suppose that Kuroki, 
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having drawn off from the front of the 10th Corps, 
was engaged with the bulk of his force in a turning 
movement round the Russian left, with a view to 
acting against the Russian communications. Here, 
again, he had fathomed the Japanese intentions. 
General Kuropatkin now had to decide on his course 
of action. According to his view there were two 
possible alternatives : 

1. To contain Kuroki, and throw the bulk of his 
force against Oku and Nodzu on the left bank of 
the river. 

2. To contain the two last, falling back on the 
inner line of defence round Liao-yang, and throw the 
bulk of his force against Kuroki on the right bank of 
the river. 

He decided on the latter, and his reasons for 
doing so are given both in his own book and in the 
Conferences. 

As regards the first alternative, he writes : “ Even 
if we were successful against Oku and Nodzu, they 
could always fall back on their communications if in 
difl&culties, and so draw us away from Liao-yang, 
while any success by Kuroki which might lead to an 
attack by him on our communications would threaten 
us with catastrophe.” General Kuropatkin points 
out that portions of Kuroki’s army were only eleven 
miles from the railway. “In order to collect suffi- 
cient force,” he continues, “ to move against the two 
armies, it w:ould have been necessary to have contained 
Kuroki with only such troops as were on the right 
bank of the river — namely, the 17th Corps and two 
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regiments of the 54th Division^ (total, forty bat- 
talions) under Bilderling. But as these troops were 
not yet seasoned, it was impossible to rely on their 
performing such an extremely difficult task as that 
of holdiug in check Ruroki’s superior numbers on the 
necessarily extended position they would have to 
occupy (this fear was justified by subsequent events). 
These considerations led to the adoption of the second 
alternative.” ® 

Other arguments were also brought forward in 
favour of this view. By withdrawing to the inner 
and shorter line of defence round Liao-yang, a large 
force could be accumulated for action against Kuroki. 
The main object of the Russians was also remembered, 
that is, to avoid a decisive battle until they possessed 
superior numbers. Reinforcements were continually 
arriving, and sooner or later the Russians would 
accumulate far superior numerical strength. Hence, 
the Conferences say : “ The principal aim of our 
action must be to assure the security of the com- 
munications.” General Kuropatkin also points out 
that only 6000 men had been sent out from Russia 
to repair wastage and bring units up to their estab- 
lishments. At the commencement of the battle, the 
army was 15,000 men short of its establishment. On 
the 1st September the 10th Corps could only muster 
12,000 rifles, while the- 1st Siberians numbered only 
10,000. The whole force which could be brought 
against General Kuroki would not number more than 

1 That is, of the 5th Siberians. 

2 The Russian Army and the Japanese War^ vol. ii. pp. 230-231. 
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50,000 to 55,000 rifles,^ and Kuroki was believed to 
have 65,000 to 70,000 men. 

There was yet another argument : the Hussian 
artillery had fired 100,000 rounds of ammunition in 
two days; the quantity of artillery ammunition 
which would be required had been altogether under- 
estimated, and there remained on the evening of the 
31st but 10,000® rounds in army reserve. General 
Kuropatldn telegraphed to the Minister of War on 
the 1st September, and was informed that 84,000 
rounds should arrive at Lake Baikal between the 21st 
and 29th August — not very consoling! For this 
reason alone the temporary interruption of the 
railway line must prove disastrous. 

Much debate has already arisen on the subject of 
General Kuropatkin’s wisest move at this juncture. 
There are those who uphold his action ; there are 
those who maintain that he should have assumed 
the offensive with the 10 th Corps up the left bank 
of the Tai-tzu, across Kuroki’s communications ; and, 
if he had known the exact situation, he might 
perhaps have done so. It will, doubtless, be said 
that had he possessed the “eagle eye” of the 
great leader he would have recognised and seized 
his opportunity. It is worth noting, however, 
that in modern warfare, with its enormous armies, 

^The 1st and 3rd Siberians, 10th and 17th Corps, numbering, 
together with some troops of the 5th Siberians, ninety-five battalions, 
sixty squadrons, and 342 guns. The Conferences give the strength of 
this force as 67,000 bayonets and 6000 sabres. 

® The Russian Official History gives it at 24,000 rounds on the night 
of the 31st August, 
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extended battlefields, and smokeless po-wder, it is 
the eagle mind’s-eye — the power to divine the 
adversary’s intentions and the courage to act on 
probabilities — ^that the great leader must possess. 
There are others who suggest that the 10th Corps 
should have assumed the ofiensive against the right 
of the Guard in conjunction with an offensive by 
Mishchenko, Samsonov, and the 4th Siberians against 
Oku’s left; there are yet others who recommend a 
general offensive in every quarter of the field — the 
l7th Corps, together with the Pen-hsi-hu detachment 
and Orlov’s detachment, to attack Kuroki, the 10th 
Corps to swing to its right against the flank of the 
Guard in conjunction with the 3rd Siberians, while 
Mishchenko and Samsonov and the 4th Siberians 
attacked Oku’s left in conjunction with the 1st 
Siberians. 

The reader may decide for himself which of these 
alternatives would have held out the greater prospects 
of success. General Kuropatkin had, however, long 
since decided on his plan; and it is generally admitted 
that it is unwise for a general to change his plans at 
the last moment. We would also do well to bear in 
mind Hamley’s dictum: “That army whose flank or 
communications are most immediately threatened will 
abandon the initiative and conform to the movement 
of its adversary ” ; and especially will that maxim 
hold good in the case of an army 5000 miles distant 
from its main resources and connected with its base 
by a single line of railway and one bad road. 

General Kuropatkin’s design was to defend the main 
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lines at Liao-yang vrith the 2nd and 4th Siberians, 
reinforced to the required strength, under the orders 
of General Zarubaiev; to reconnoitre and delay the 
Japanese on the right bank of the Tai-tzu with 
the 17th Corps, Orlov’s detachment, and Samsonov’s 
cavalry; and, finally, to attack them with the 1st and 
3rd Siberians, the 10th Corps, portions of the 5th 
Siberians, and Mishchenko’s cavalry. 

Order No. 3 directed the 4th Siberians to hold the 
western face of Liao-yang from Fort No. 8 to the rail- 
way; and for the 2nd Siberians, reinforced by eight 
battalions and eighteen guns of the 10th Corps, to hold 
the southern face from the railway to the Tai-tzu. The 
forces detailed for the defence of Liao-yang numbered 
seventy-two battalions, 184 guns, fourteen squadrons, 
and three sapper battalions. 

A special detachment of two battalions and sixteen 
guns of the 10th Corps was detailed to defend Mu- 
chang. 

The remainder of the 10th Corps, numbering 
twenty-two battalions, seventy-nine guns, and four 
squadrons, was to cross the Tai-tzu by a bridge east 
of the city and march to Hsin-Cheng, two miles east 
of Liao-yang. 

The 3rd Siberians were to retreat to the nor- 
thern face of Liao-yang in readiness to cross the 
river. 

The 1st Siberians were to cross the river north of 
Liao-yang and march to Liu-chia-chuang. 

These movements were to be executed during the 
night of the 31st August-1 st September. 
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General Orlov’s detacliment (eight battalions and 
two batteries and three squadrons of the 5th Siberians) 
was ordered to arrive at noon on the 1st at Chan-hsi- 
tun, behind the 17th Corps, where it was to come 
under the orders of General Bdderling ; but shortly 
after its destination was changed to Hsiao-ta-lien- 
kou, and then again changed to the Yen-tai Mines. 
General Orlov was directed to cover the left flank of 
the 17th Corps and to reconnoitre the strength and 
dispositions of the enemy. He was told that, if the 
enemy advanced down the right bank of the Tai-tzu, 
he was to act against its right flank, but that if he 
himself was attacked by superior forces, he was to 
retire on Yen-tai Eailway station on the main line. 

General Ekk’s mixed detachment, consisting of 
three battalions of the 5th Siberians, the four newly 
arrived battalions of the 1st European Corps, and 
one battery, was also placed under General Bilder- 
Img’s orders, and was directed to Chan-hsi-tim. 

General Samsonov, with nineteen squadrons and 
six guns, was ordered to march rapidly during the 
night of the 31st August-lst September to the 
Yen-tai Mines. He was to cover the left flank of 
General Orlov’s detachment and that of the 17th 
Corps ; he was also to “ send reconnaissances in the 
direction of the Tai-tzu Ho,” to keep touch with the 
“ Daghestan ” regiment of dragoons which was watch- 
ing the neighbourhood of Pen-hsi-hu, and which was 
in touch with General Liubavin’s detachment further 
to the east. He was to report direct to Army Head- 
quarters and also to the 17th Corps. 
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Mishchenko was ordered to return his two infantry 
battalions to the 4th Siberians, and to take his 
cavalry, twelve squadrons and two batteries, across 
the Tai-tzu by a bridge north of Liao-yang, 

The above movements commenced after dark, at 
about 9 p.m. 

In the meantime, on the evening of the 31st, 
Mfl.rahfl,1 Oyama called on the 2nd Army for a 
farther effort, and the 3rd Division and 11th Eeserve 
Brigade were directed to assault again at midnight.^ 
The troops moved forward accordingly, to find that 
the Eussians had evacuated their positions, and by 
3 a.m. on the 1st September the Japanese were in 
possession of the positions they had striven so 
gallantly to capture. They were, however, in no 
condition to follow up the Eussians, and it was not 
until 4 p.m. on the 1st September that the Japanese 
were able to advance and to bring up some heavy 
guns to shell Liao-yang. It seems evident that the 
Imperial Japanese Headquarters ordered the attack 
in the hope of holding the Eussians to their positions 
south of Liao-yang, and so preventing any attempt 
to concentrate superior forces against Kuroki on the 
right bank of the Tai-tzu. The unexpected retreat 
of the Eussians and the disappearance of the Eussian 
cavalry clearly portended an overwhelming attack on 
Kuroki, and the news seems to have caused consider- 
able uneasiness at the Japanese Imperial Head- 
quarters. 

^This reserve brigade had already been heavily engaged during 
the day. 
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The Kussian retreat must, it will be seen, have 
been conducted admirably. It was executed in per- 
fect silence. And yet the difficulties of the operation 
must have been enormous. Battalions of the 2nd 
and 4th Siberians were mingled with the troops of 
the 1st Siberians in the firing line. Nevertheless, 
these battalions were required as garrison of Liao- 
yang, and were extricated during the night and 
early morning. The 1st Siberians commenced their 
retreat at 9 p.m. on the 31st, and by the early morn- 
ing of the 1st had reached their destination, as had 
also the 3rd Siberians and 10th Corps. 

Early on the morning of the 1st a report was 
received from General Bilderling which had been 
despatched at 9 p.m. the previous night. Japanese 
infantry patrols had been observed during the after- 
noon of the 31st moving north towards the Yen- 
tai Mines. At 5 p.m. the Japanese had been observed 
from Height 1057 throwing a bridge across the river 
near Yen-chu-cheng. A column of infantry had 
immediately commenced to cross, and had continued 
crossing until 6 p.m., at which time artillery 
apparently commenced to cross. The ram and mist, 
however, had rendered observation difficult. General 
Bilderling wrote : “ This audacious movement in view 
of our positions, and the passage of important forces 
to the right bank of the Tai-tzu Ho during the course 
of the day, leads me to conclude that, in order to 
delay the ultimate offensive of the enemy towards 
the north, it is indispensable to send fresh troops 
to-morrow towards my left flank.” General Bilderling 
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then mentioned that his transport was threatened, 
and asked that another route might be detailed for 
the use of it. On this message General Kuropatkin 
wrote : “ It is necessary for me to draw up quickly 
a plan for our offensive. It is very desirable to 
concentrate to-day, to deploy to-morrow, and to 
attack the day after, the 3rd September.” His idea 
was to deploy on the front Manju-Yama — ^Yen-tai 
Mines; and, pivoting on his right, on the 17th 
Corps, to drive the Japanese back on to the Tai- 
tzu River. 

On the face of it his projected action appears to 
have been dilatory. But we must take into con- 
sideration the work which had been performed and 
the hardships which had been endured by the troops. 
Since the 25th, that is, for seven days, the 1st and 
3rd Siberians had fought almost continuously, and the 
nights when fighting was not in progress had been 
devoted to improving the fortifications, or to marching 
or to redistribution. The latter had involved much 
marching to and fro, especially in the ease of bat- 
talions lent from and returned to the General 
Reserve. The troops had marched some ten to twelve 
miles during this very night, and they still had a 
march of ten to fourteen miles before they could 
deploy against Kuroki. And throughout all this 
period the rain had fallen in torrents, and the move- 
ment of troops was slow and terribly hard on the 
men. The troops of the 1st, 3rd, and 4th Siberians 
were, indeed, almost exhausted. 

But, it will be argued, the Japanese troops had 
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put forth equal if not more strenuous efforts. That 
is true. It becomes evident that this matter of 
winning battles is largely a question of the powers 
of endurance of the troops, and that the best plans 
may easily break down if the troops cannot stand 
the strain required of them. In this case, however, 
General Kuropatkin possessed on the morning of 
the 1st two corps, the 17th and the 10th, neither 
of which were exhausted. Only one division of the 
17th had as yet been engaged. The 10th had had 
two days’ rest, had marched some eight miles only, 
and was within eight miles of the 17th Corps. 
Could not these two corps have assumed the offen- 
sive on the 2nd, or even on the afternoon of the 
1st ? These, in conjunction with Orlov’s twelve 
battalions and Samsonov’s nineteen squadrons, would 
have given him a force of over 30,000 men with 
which to strike. General Kuropatkin, however, over- 
estimated the strength of General Kuroki; it was 
believed that some 30,000 to 35,000 Japanese had 
already effected the passage of the river; and he 
feared, moreover, to withdraw the 17 th Corps from 
its positions lest the Japanese should force the 
passage of the river between the Tang Ho and 
Liao-yang; for, it will be remembered, Chinese 
agents had indicated the junction of the Tang and 
Tai-tzu as the point of passage of the river. If 
General Kuropatkin had sent forward the 10th and 
17th Corps to attack Kuroki on the 1st, and if 
these had been beaten, he would have been severely 
criticised for sending forward his troops to attack 
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in driblets. A defeated general is sure to be criti- 
cised whatever he does. Nevertheless, why was it 
necessary to make two distinct operations of the con- 
centration and deployment of his force ? That force 
could, without much difficulty, have been deployed 
by the evening of the 1st in readiness to attack on 
the morning of the 2nd. There existed the danger 
that the division of the 17th Corps at Hsi-kuan-tun, 
the “advanced guard,” as General Kuropatkin termed 
it, might be attacked ; and, in that case, there existed 
the further danger that, in place of a general offensive 
executed by aU available forces simultaneously, it 
might become necessary to send forward troops in 
driblets to reinforce the 17th Corps. It is a 
dangerous thing iu modem war for an army to be 
caught by the enemy before it is deployed for battle. 

The information received by the Russians was very 
confficting. On the one hand, a Chinese rumour said 
that large Japanese forces were massing west of the 
railway and advancing northwards, while Japanese 
troops were being brought up the Tai-tzu River in 
boats, and that it was the Japanese intention to attack 
Liao-yang on both sides simultaneously; another 
report said that the Japanese, having lost 15,000 
men on the 31st, were retreating on Hai-Cheng. 
The movement of Japanese across the river to the 
eastward of Liao-yang certainly tended to corroborate 
the first of these reports. 

In this connection it must be remembered that, 
up to this time, the Russians had only been able 
to account for five and a half Japanese divisions, 
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and that they believed the Japanese armies to con- 
sist of twelve to thirteen divisions. There were thus 
still six to seven and a half divisions unaccounted for. 
What more likely than that a portion of this force 
should have crossed the river at Kan-sha and to the 
eastward, and that the remainder of it should be 
moving northward to the west of the railway line. 

Thus, in the Eussian estimation, the problem to 
be dealt with was a tremendous one. It is essential 
to try and regard it through the spectacles of 
the Eussian General Staff and not through our 
own of to-day. 



CHAPTEE X. 


THE BATTLE OF LIAO-YANG. 

THE SECOND PHASE, 1st SEPTEMBER, 1904. 

At 6 a.m. on the 1st September General Nodzu 
heard of the Enssian retreat, and immediately ordered 
the advance of the 4th Army, The two divisions 
of this army pressed forward to within two miles of 
the southern front of the Liao-yang defences. The 
right of the 10th Division was within two miles of 
the Tai-tzu, while the left of the 5th was within 
two miles of the railway. The 10th Kobi Brigade 
was held in reserve about three miles in rear of the 
divisions. 

The 4th Division of the 2nd Army advanced at 
about 4 p.m. west of the railway, and wheeling to 
its right took post opposite the western front of 
the Liao-yang defences. Its right was on the rail- 
way; and the 1st Cavalry Brigade moved up and 
covered its left. The 3rd and 6th Divisions and the 
11th Kobi Brigade remained halted astride the rail- 
way near Ma-yeh-tun. 

It will be seen that the Guard Division and the 
brigade of the 2nd Division had been squeezed out 

of the line of battle. The Guard Division con- 
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sequently moved somewhat to its right, overlooking 
the Tai-tzu in the neighbourhood of Hsia-pu, with 
a view to crossing the river at that point. 

The artillery of the 2nd Division had already 
been sent across the river during the night, and 
the 3rd Brigade was now ordered to cross to join the 
remainder of its division. 

On the left hank of the river the 1st September 
passed practically without fighting, the Japanese 
contenting themselves with reconnoitring the Eussian 
positions and making the necessary preparations for 
attack. On the right bank of the river, however, 
important events occurred. 

General Kuroki still believed that the Eussians 
were retreating, and that, therefore, it was his mission 
to intercept or at least threaten their line of retreat. 
He was warned early on the 1st by Marshal Oyama 
not to commit his force until the situation was 
clearer ; but hearing that the Eussians had retreated 
before the 2nd and 4th Armies, and, doubtless, 
misled by the trains which could be seen leaving 
Liao-yang for the north, he became more firmly 
convinced that the Eussians were retreating, and 
he therefore resolved to execute his original inten- 
tion and endeavour to force his way to the railway 
liae. 

On the morning of the 1st September the l7th 
Eussian Corps was distributed as follows : Eight 
battalions, thirty-six guns, and two squadrons hold- 
ing Height 1057. Seven and a half battalions, 
104 guns, and six and a half squadrons holding 
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Height 920,^ Hhi-kuan-tun and Manju-Yama. Nine 
battalions, wMcb were joined at about 10 a.m. by 
General Orbeliani’s two battalions, were posted m 
reserve near Sba-bo-tun ; while General Ekk’s mixed 
detachment was also in reserve behind Height 920, 
and had been placed under the orders of General 
Bilderling. General Dobqmski, who commanded the 
35th Division (I7th Corps) which was holding Hsi- 
kuan-tun and Manju-Tama, had been ordered to 
reconnoitre the “front and depth” of the Japanese 
with patrols, but “without having recourse to fight- 
ing.” General Orbeliani’s cavalry, twelve squadrons 
and six guns, was at Fang-shen. Mishchenko arrived 
before dawn at a point about two miles west of Sha- 
ho-tun, Samsonov’s cavalry also arrived before dawn 
at Ten-tai. Mines, having marched about twenty-five 
miles during the night. General Orlov’s detachment 
arrived at Yen-tai Mines between 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
on the 1st, and immediately commenced to entrench a 
position facing east and south-east. 

During the morning General Orbeliani reported 
that Japanese battalions were bivouacking at Ta-yao 
and Ta-yao-pu. On this information Bilderling tele- 
graphed to General Kuropatkin : “ Thus we can 
consider that it is definitely established that a con- 
siderable force of Kuroki’s army, 30,000 to 35,000 
men, have crossed to the right bank of the Tai-tzu 
at Kuan-tun.” About the same time a report 
was received to the effect that the Japanese had 

^ 920 feet above sea level, but only about 350 feet above the valley 
of the Tai-tzu. 
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crossed the Tai-tzu at Pen-hsi-hu and were march- 
ing on Mukden. On this report Kuropatkin wrote : 
“ An offensive movement from Pen-hsi-hu on Mukden 
has been unmasked ; and, in place of Orlov’s detach- 
ment, which has been brought away from that quarter, 
I intend to detrain two regiments of the 1st Corps at 
Mukden.” It appears that at this same time General 
Kuropatkin was informed of the retreat of General 
Liubavin to the neighbourhood of Pien-niu-lu-pu.^ 

At 2 p.m. General Dembovski, who commanded 
the 5th Siberians, of which General Orlov’s de- 
tachment formed part, asked that “ in view of 
the accumulation of Japanese forces” at Yen-tai 
Mines, Orlov might be reinforced by the troops of 
the 1st Corps which were arriving at Mukden ; but 
this request was refused by General Kuropatkin, who 
evidently considered that he had sufficient troops 
at Yen-tai Mines, and that reinforcements were more 
urgently required on the Mukden — Pen-hsi-hu road. 
Thus we see that General Kuroki, with a force 
of twenty battalions, seventy-two guns, and three 
squadrons, was about to attack a Eussian force of 
thirty-eight battalions, fifty-four squadrons, and 150 
guns.* More than that, he was about to attempt 
to pierce through the centre of this force, with a 
strong body of all arms on his right flank, and a 

^It is uncertain whether this report emanated from General 
Liubavin or whether it gave any details beyond the fact that the 
Japanese had crossed at Pen-hsi-hu and were marching on Mukden. 

*This does not include the portion of the 17th Corps posted 
on Height 1057 nor the detachments of Liubavin, Peterev, and 
Madritov. 
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detackment (Liubavin’s) in bis rear. At first glance 
tbe destruction of tbe Japanese would appear to 
have been inevitable; but tbe moment we weigh 
tbe fighting values of tbe opposing forces tbe 
prospect becomes very different; for General Sir 
Ian Hamilton has written that, at this period, tbe 
Japanese soldier was, in mountain fighting, equal to 
three Eussians. True, tbe fighting was not to take 
place in mountains, but tbe mountains bad merely 
been replaced by Kao-liang, for tbe whole country 
between tbe Japanese positions and Manju-Yama and 
Wu-tiug Shan, was a “sea of Kao-Hang,” growing 
to a height of ten to twelve feet. These crops, in 
conjunction with deep ravines, rendered tbe move- 
ment of troops exceedingly difficult — an advantage 
to tbe better trained troops and to tbe assailant. If 
we add to tbe superiority of tbe Japanese soldier 
tbe proved superiority of tbe Japanese leadership, 
and tbe fact that they were about to attack raw 
troops^ standing on tbe defensive, tbe destruction, 
or even tbe failure of tbe Japanese, was by no 
means a foregone conclusion. 

At 7 a,m. on tbe 1st, tbe 12tb Japanese Division 
despatched one brigade, the 12tb, to tbe north as 
a flank guard. It occupied Wu-ting Shan without 
opposition.** At tbe same time, its other brigade, 

^Orlov’s detachment consisted almost entirely of reservists of the 
2nd category who had but just arrived from Europe. 

2 It seems remarkable that General Orbeliani’s detachment neglected 
to occupy this important and conspicuous point of observation if only 
as a necessary measure for its own security. It had, apparently, 
been within three miles of the hill since the afternoon of the 31st. 
This neglect was to lead to serious consequences. 
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the 23rd, advanced against Kung-Ku-fen, driving 
the five companies of Russians from that place 
■without difficulty. The 2nd Guard Kobi Regiment^ 
and one battalion — three battalions in all — ^were held 
in divisional reserve and posted in rear of the right 
of the 12th Brigade. The 15th Brigade of the 2nd 
Dmsion moved forward on the left of the 12th 
Di’mion. 

One battalion of the 3rd Brigade of the 2nd 
Division arrived about 6 a.m.; but the bulk of the 
brigade remained on the left bank of the river 
awaiting the construction of a second bridge. In 
the meantime the Japanese entrenched their positions 
from Kung-Ku-fen to Wu-ting Shan. 

At 8.30 a.m. the Japanese artillery opened fire, and 
an artillery duel commenced. Neither side, however, 
cotild locate the hostile guns; and the Japanese 
artillery, turned its attention to the Russian in&ntry. 

At 9.30 a.m. the 15th Brigade was ordered to 
attack; but it delayed in order to gain the co- 
operation of the 12th Division. The commander 
of the latter had, however, early in the morning 
received information of the presence of a large hostile 
mixed force at Yen-tai and Ta-yao-pu, threatening 
his right flank. This was General Orlov’s force. 
Shortly after he heard that the enemy had halted 
and was entrenching; nevertheless, considering that 
his right was threatened, he suspended his advance, 

^Tke organisation of the Kohi or Eesei’ve Brigade differed to that 
of the active army brigades. It consisted of three regiments each 
of tvro battalions. 
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informing the 15th Brigade that he could not assist 
it. The latter, however, was hj this time too fiillj 
committed to break off the attack; and its com- 
mander, therefore, decided to continue his advance, 
merely asking for the assistance of the artillery fire 
of the 12th Division. At about 9 a.m. G-eneral 
Kuroki was informed of the presence of hostile forces 
south of Yen-tai Mines; and at the same time he 
was warned by Imperial Head(][uarters to avoid 
being drawn into a serious engagement before he 
could dispose of considerable forces. He now recog- 
nised that the Kussians were not retreating, and 
that his small isolated force was iu danger of being 
attacked by largely superior numbers. His action 
is characteristic of the Japanese, or of the Germans 
in 1870. He ordered the 3rd Brigade to cross the 
river at Yen-chu-cheng ; he brought up the 29th 
Eeserve Eegiment to the same place as an army 
reserve ; he ordered General Umezawa with the 
Guard Kobi Brigade to advance from Pen-hsi-hu on 
the Yen-tai Mines; and he also ordered the 12th 
Division to cover its flank with its right brigade 
and to assist the 15th Brigade with its left brigade. 

These two brigades, the 23rd of the 12th Division 
and the 15 th of the 2nd Division, assisted by the 
artillery of the 2nd Division and three batteries of 
the 12th, attacked Manju-Yama, gradually turning 
the Eussian left. But the Eussians had reinforced 
the troops holding that place with four battalions 
and three batteries, also posting a detachment about 
one and a half miles wide of their left to cover the 
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flanlr It became evident to tbe Japanese that they 
could not capture the position by daylight. The fire 
fight reached its height about sunset on the 1st, and 
about 7.20 p.m. the Japanese assaulted. The Eussian 
commander at Manju-Yama had recognised that a 
night assault was projected, and had taken steps to 
meet it. Eeserves had been pushed forward in close 
support of the troops on Manju-Yama, and the 
detachment on the left flank was strengthened. Five 
and a half Eussian battalions were actually entrenched 
on Manju-Yama, and were attacked by ten Japanese 
battalions. A stern struggle ensued, but the Japanese 
gained a footing on the northern extremity of the 
hill by 10.30 p.m. The Eussian commander in 
Hsi-kuan-tun for some unexplained reason^ evacuated 
the village without being attacked and without 
informing the troops to right and left of him, while 
the Eussian artillery also retired. The Japanese 
quickly penetrated into the gap thus formed, taking 
the defenders of Manju-Yama in reverse. The 
Eussians were now reinforced, and delivered a 
counter-attack, which was, however, repulsed. The 
Japanese then entrenched themselves, and awaited 
the rise of the moon. Between 10 and 11 p.m. the 
assault commenced. About midnight the Eussian 
commander on Manju-Yama decided to retreat ; both 
his flanks were enveloped ; his troops were suffering 
severely from enfilade and even reverse fire ; he 

^It seems probable that tbe evacuation of Hsi-kuan-tun was due 
to tbe orders which bad been issued to tbe 17tb Corps to reconnoitre 
tbe enemy but “without having recourse to fighting.” See p. 408. 
“Eegrettable incidents” are so often due to foolish orders. 
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feared that his retreat would be iutercepted ; his 
ammunitioii was almost exhausted, and it was almost 
impossible to replenish it in the darkness and the 
thick Kao-liang. 

The Eussian commander also received an order 
directing him to evacuate the position, and to fall 
back into a new line of battle from Height 920 to 
Sha-ho-tun. Thus Manju-Yama was finally evacuated 
at 4 a.m. on the 2nd. By this success, and by the 
capture of Wu-ting Shan, the Japanese had gained 
two “ tactical points ” which would be difficult and 
costly to recapture, and which if held successfully 
would cover the deployment of their troops on the 
right bank of the river, and enable them to conceal 
their numbers and dispositions. The Eussians, on 
the other hand, by their retreat, had contracted the 
area through which the 1st and 3rd Siberians and 
10th Corps must move to their line of deployment. 
The roads through this area were, moreover, blocked 
by the transport of the 17th and 10th Corps, 
Idishchenko’s and Samsonov’s cavalry. The difficulty 
of deployment would, consequently, be increased, 
and delays were to be apprehended. 

General Kuropatkin regarded the position at Hsi- 
kuan-tun and Manju-Yama as of vital importance, as 
the “pivot” of his intended offensive movement. 
General Bilderling, in reporting the result of the 
day’s fighting at 2 a.m. on the 2nd, made somewhat 
light of his misfortunes, and failed to explain clearly 
to General Kuropatkin that his “pivot” had been 
captured by the enemy. It seems possible that he 
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liimself did not know accurately what had happened ; 
for the fighting had taken place at night and in the 
midst of the Kao-liang, and the Russian maps were 
exceedingly bad. He reported merely that a hill to 
the north-east of Hsi-kuan-tun had been captured by 
the Japanese; that his troops being worn out had 
given way to panic ; that he had informed the 
10th Corps; that he would reorganise during the 
morning; and that he hoped to recapture the lost 
position with the help of his reserves. 

During the night of the lst-2nd General Kuro- 
patkin’s attention was diverted to his right flank by 
the news that large Japanese forces were reported to 
be moving north from Ma-yeh-tun towards the Tai- 
tzu ; that there was a large concentration west of the 
railway, and that a Japanese detachment was moving 
up the Tai-tzu in boats. He therefore ordered the 
1st Siberians to send an infantry brigade, a battery, 
and a squadron, under General Kondratovitch, to 
Fort No. 8, on the right bank of the Tai-tzu ; and 
this detachment was to be strengthened by five 
battalions of the 5th Siberians taken from the 
garrison of Liao-yang. This detachment was to come 
under the orders of General Zarubaiev, who was not, 
however, permitted to use it for any purpose but that 
of guarding the river line. Thus the total forces now 
guarding the Tai-tzu west of Liao-yang consisted of 
no less than twenty battalions, twenty-one squadrons, 
and thirty-eight guns. General Kuropatkm also 
ordered General Zarubaiev to make a demonstration 
from the western face of Liao-yang, in order to check 
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the Japanese passage of the river west of the 
town. 


2nd SEPTEMBER, 1904. 

At 2 a.ni. on the morning of the 2nd General 
Kuropatkin also issued Army Order No. 4. In it 
he expressed his intention of holding Liao-yang and 
attacking the Japanese on the right bank of the 
Tai-tzu. The 17th Corps was to be the advanced 
guard, and to hold the line Hsi-kuan-tun — ^Manju- 
Yama. The 10th Corps, the right column, was to 
march at 5 a.m. to Sha-ho-tun. The 1st Siberians, 
the left column, was to march “ at daybreak ” to a 
point about three miles north of Sha-ho-tun. The 
3rd Siberians was to march at daybreak to Chan-hsi- 
tun and form the General Eeserve, but was to leave 
six battalions, two batteries, and two squadrons at 
Liao-yang. General Orlov, under whose orders were 
placed Samsonov’s and Orbeliani’s cavalry and GruleVs 
infantry, brmgmg up his strength to twelve battalions, 
thirty-two squadrons, and thirty-four guns, was to 
cover the left flank of the striking force, and to 
march on Kung-Ku-fen, co-ordinating his movement 
with that of the 1st Siberians.^ Mishchenko was to 
remain about two miles west of Sha-ho-tun. The 
deployment was to take place on the Hue Hsi-kuan- 
tun — ^Yen-tai- Mines on the 2nd, and the attack was 
to be delivered on the 3rd. These orders would 
result in the deployment, or rather concentration 

^ General Orlov was intended to advance on the 3rd in conjunction 
with the 1st Siberians ; but he did not receive this Order No, 4, 
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of a force of ninety-three battalions, eighty-four and 
a half squadrons, and 352 guns, or 57,000 bayonets 
and 5000 sabres, for the counter-stroke against 
Kuroki’s forces on the right bank of the Tai-tzu. 
One point, however, strikes us. Three corps, the 
17th, 10th, and 3rd Siberians, were to be concen- 
trated one behind the other by the night of the 
2nd ; and, of the available force, one-half of the 17th 
Corps, the bulk of the 1st Siberians, Orlov’s detach- 
ment, and Mishchenko’s cavalry only would be ready 
deployed for battle on the morning of the 3rd. 
There was, evidently, some idea of striking a “de- 
cisive blow” with the 10th Corps and 3rd Siberians. 

General Kuropatkin also detailed for the defence 
of Liao-yang sixty-four battalions, 152 guns, and ten 
squadrons, while sixteen battalions, sixty-eight guns, 
and three squadrons were devoted to the defence of 
the line Mu-chang — 1057. 

The 17th Corps was directed to “defend energeti- 
cally” the positions of Hsi-kuan-tun and IVEanju- 
Yama, while the 1st and 3rd Siberians and 10th 
Corps, under the personal command of General Kuro- 
patkin, pivoting on the 17th Corps, were to attack 
and drive the Japanese into the Tai-tzu Eiver. 

To oppose this Eussian offensive General Kuroki 
had on the right bank of the Tai-tzu, in the area 
Ta-yao — ^Hsi-kuan-tun — ^Kuan-tun, the 12th and 2nd 
Divisions — ^the remainder of the latter had crossed 
durmg the night of the lst-2nd — ^the 2nd Guard 
Eeserve Eegiment, and the 29th Eeserve Eegiment; 
in all twenty-seven and a half battalions, sixty 
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guns, and six squadrons, or 23,500 bayonets and 
600 sabres. 

General Orlov had been placed under the orders 
of General Bilderling, and he had been directed, in 
the first instance, to cover the left flank of the 17th 
Corps, to attack the right of the Japanese if they 
advanced down the Tai-tzu, but to retreat on Yen- 
tai Kailway station {on the main line) if he himself 
was attacked by superior forces. On the evening 
of the 1st, before the capture of Manju-Yama and 
Hsi-kuan-tun by the Japanese, he received further 
instructions from General Bilderling. He was told 
that the l7th Corps had been reconnoitred all day 
on the 1st by the Japanese. General Bilderling 
continued: “The Japanese right is actually on the 
line Kanio — Shang-fen-kou. It is probable that the 
Japanese intend to attack me to-morrow morning. 
I request you to move at dawn as early as possible, 
and advance rapidly to support my left. Success 
to-morrow will depend on your movement, especially 
as the Commander of the army has decided to assume 
the offensive to-morrow against the Japanese troops 
which have crossed the river.” At 8.55 p.m. on the 
1st General Orlov replied to the above instructions : 
“ If the Japanese attack the l7th Corps I will assume 
the offensive; if the Japanese attack me, I request 
you to assist me and attack them in flank.” 

Orlov’s detachment was at this time posted with 
its right at Fang-shen and its left at the min^, 
having seven and a half battalions and twelve guns in 
reserve at the mines. Samsonov’s cavalry was on his 
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left, and Orbeliani’s on Ms rigbt. The detachment 
fortified its positions throughout the night of the 
lst-2nd. 

At 2 a.m. on the 2nd Orlov received further in- 
structions from General Bilderling : “ By reason of 
the offensive which the 17th Corps will assume at 
dawn on the 2nd against the enemy’s positions, the 
Yen-tai detachment will also assume the offensive at 
dawn and operate against the right of the enemy.” 
It will be seen that this order gave no hint to 
General Orlov that the l7th Corps had been driven 
from its positions at Manju-Yama and Hsi-kuan- 
tun; and that the offensive of the l7th Corps was 
simply to be an attempt to recapture them. On 
these instructions Orlov immediately ordered his 
detachment to advance at 4.30 a.m. to attack Wu-ting 
Shan. One regiment was to attack Wu-ting Shan, 
one regiment was to turn the hiU by the west, and 
one regiment was to remain in reserve behind the left 
flank. Samsonov’s cavalry of nineteen squadrons and 
six guns was ordered to act against the enemy’s 
right and to cover the left of the detachment ; wMle 
Orbeliani’s cavalry of eleven squadrons and six guns 
was to act against the enemy’s left and cover the 
Russian right. The guns were to remain in their 
positions and open J&re on Wu-ting Shan. One bat- 
talion was to remain as escort to the guns. Thus the 
12th Japanese Brigade was to be attacked in front 
and on both flanks by eleven battalions, thirty 
squadrons, and thirty-four guns. 

The attack was about to commence when Orlov 
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received th.e following message from General Kuro- 
patkin : “ In continuation of the Operation Order the 
Commandant of the Army gives you the following 
instructions : Before all you must gain touch with 
General Bilderling, and, if the latter is not attacked, 
you will march in the direction which has been indi- 
cated to you. But, if he is attacked on his position 
at Hsi-kuan-tun, you must march to reinforce him by 
the shortest route.” This message placed General 
Orlov in a dilemma, inasmuch as neither he nor 
General Samsonov had received a copy of the Army 
Order mentioned, that is, the Order No. 4 issued at 
2 a.m., and which had directed him to co-ordinate his 
movement with that of General Stakelberg and march 
on Kung-Ku-fen on the 3rd. 

General Orlov now considered that his instructions 
meant that he was merely to march to join the 17th 
Corps, and that he was not to attack the enemy. 
Fearing lest he should fed to execute strictly the 
orders he had received,^ he now countermanded his 
order for attack, telegraphed to Army Headquarters 
that he had not received the Army Order mentioned, 
and sent messages by two different routes to General 
Bilderling asking for clear instructions, but adding 
that, if the 17th Corps were attacked, he himself 
would assume the offensive without awaiting a reply. 
The point of the whole thing is that General Orlov 
now considered that he was to march to join the 17th 

^ According to the correspondent of the Times in his War in the Far 
East General Orlov had been taken to task in the Boxer Eebellion for 
the display of initiative* 
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Corps, but was not to attack the Japanese unneces- 
sarily. We notice this same conception constantly 
appearing throughout the war — an idea that the object 
was to occupy a certain locality, and not so much to 
attack and defeat the enemy. Like the French in 
1870, the Kussians waged a “war of positions.” 

At the same time General Orlov sent a message 
explaining his intentions to General Stakelberg. 
Shortly after dawn Orlov’s guns opened fire, and 
were replied to by the Japanese guns on Wu-tiug 
Shan. Then arrived another message, this time firom 
General Dobrj inski, who commanded the division of 
the 17 th Corps which had been engaged on Manju- 
Yama, to tell him that night fighting had occurred at 
Manju-Yama, but that it was stfil uncertain which 
side held the positions. General Orlov could, how- 
ever, fi:om his position, see Manju-Yama; and by 
degrees he became convinced that this hill was in the 
hands of the Japanese. Fighting which broke out to 
the westward of Manju-Yama, in the neighbourhood 
of Sha-ho-tun, finally convinced him, and also led him 
to believe that General Bilderling was being attacked. 
Having received no reply from the latter or from 
General Stakelberg, he decided at about 7.30 a.m. to 
advance. His march formation was now, however, 
different. He left; two battalions with eight guns, 
and with the whole of Samsonov’s cavalry, except 
three squadrons, to hold the mines ; and he advanced 
with the remainder of his force, including most of Ms 
guns. But his intention was now no longer to attack 
the Japanese on Wu-ting Shan, enveloping both their 
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flanks and driving them from their positions. He 
now proposed to “ hold ” them by a tentative attack 
on their front and left flank, and to wriggle past 
them and make his way towards Manju-Yama. The 
attempt to wriggle past an enemy who means to 
fight will generally prove fatal. 

Orheliani’s cavalry led the way to reconnoitre the 
enemy, and was followed by the infantry, with two 
regiments in first line and one regiment in reserve. 
The guns, escorted by a company of infantry, were 
ordered to move down into the Kao-liang and find 
positions from which to support the infantry and fire 
on the hostile infantry. The cavaby quickly dis- 
covered that the Japanese infantry occupied Wu-ting 
Shan, on which numerous trenches had been con- 
structed, and also the villages at the northern foot of 
the hill. “ Having accomplished its task, the cavaby 
retbed behind the right of the assailants, clearing the 
front of the infantry, which deployed.” Here we 
have, in a nutshell, the Eussian conception of the 
action of cavalry on the battlefield ; and, judging by 
the casualties, the Eussian cavaby appears to have 
taken no further part in the combat which was about 
to ensue. 

In the meantime General Kuroki, having received 
reports of the capture of Manju-Yama and Hsi-kuan- 
tun, and having been informed that the 2nd and 4th 
Annies hoped to reach the line of the Tai-tzu by the 
evening of the 2nd, had again concluded that the 
Eussians were retreating and that he had flank guards 
only to deal with. At 6.45 a.m. on the 2ud he 
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therefore issued orders to the 12th and 2nd Divisions 
to capture Height 920 and advance to the line Lan- 
ni.pu — ^Lo-ta-tai. The Guard was, if possible, to 
cross the Tai-tzu and capture Height 1057. The 
Utnezawa Guard Eeserve Brigade was to continue its 
march to Yen-tai Mines. In consequence of these 
instructions, the 12th Japanese Brigade on Wu-ting 
Shan received orders to “ repulse ” the Kussian 
column in the neighbourhood of Yen-tai Mines, and 
this brigade advanced to attack almost at the same 
time as General Orlov’s troops advanced. Three bat- 
talions advanced northward to the east of Ta-yao, two 
battalions advanced west of that place, while one 
battalion made a detour to the eastward to attack the 
Yen-tai Mines. The Japanese guns came into action 
on Wu-ting Shan, and concentrated their fire on the 
Kussian guns, which had been left on the hills at the 
mines. These Kussian guns were outmatched and 
quickly silenced, for the Kussian guns which had moved 
down into the Koa-liang had lost themselves and could 
find no position from which to come into action. The 
Japanese artillery thereafter devoted its attention to 
the Kussian infantry, whose progress could be observed 
by the waving of the Kao-liang. Simultaneously the 
Kussian infantry was violently attacked by the 
Japanese infantry, and its left flank was gradually 
enveloped. The Kussian infantry also lost its way : 
they had no maps worthy of the name, and they were 
in the midst of a dense forest of Kao-licmg. It is 
noticeable, however, that the Japanese troops do not 
appear to haye lost their way ; but the Kussian troops 
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under Orlov were, for the greater part, reservists of 
the second category, whose training left much to be 
desired, and who had but just arrived at the front. 
The Eussian infantry, already heavily engaged with 
the Japanese, was suddenly subjected to a violent 
cannonade from one of its own batteries which had 
discovered an “artillery position” in the Kao-liang 
but which could not, apparently, observe its fire. 
It had been ordered to fire on the Japanese infantry, 
but mistook its own infantry for Japanese. 

Affairs were in this state at noon on the 2nd when 
General Orlov suddenly received General Kuropatkin’s. 
Army Order No. 4. This order, it will be remem- 
bered, directed him to advance on the 3rd, regulat- 
ing his march on that of General Stakelberg. 
General Stakelberg had received Orlov’s message' 
at 11 a.m., and had replied at 12.20 a.m. — 
sending copies of the message to A.H.Q. and to- 
General Bilderling — to the effect that he was about 
to “ occupy a position ” south of Hsiao-ta-lien-kou in 
order to support Orlov and the 17th Corps. This- 
message does not appear, however, to have reached 
Orlov. At 1 p.m., however, another message from 
General Kuropatldn reached Orlov. In it he wa& 
told of the loss of Manju-Yama by the 17th Corps 
during the preceding night, and was warned to display 
“ extreme prudence.” The exact terms of this mes- 
sage are not known; but it seems probable that it 
was similar to the one which had been sent to General 
Bilderling, in which General Kuropatkin expressed 
his fear lest the Japanese should concentrate against 
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Orlov’s detachment;. On receiving this message 
General Orlov decided to retire a short distance in 
order to occupy a more favourable position. He 
issued the order to retire at 1.30 p.m., and at the 
same time he appears to have ordered Samsonov to 
evacuate the mines. He had estimated the Japanese 
forces with whom he was engaged at two divisions. 
The retreat of his raw troops led to a catastrophe ; 
they got out of hand in the Kao-liang, and the retreat 
finally became a panie-strieken rout. Fortunately a 
staff officer from A.H.Q. arrived in the nick of time 
at the Yen-tai Mines and told General Samsonov 
that the 1st Siberians were about to attack Wu-tmg 
Shan from the westward. General Samsonov decided 
therefore to hold on to his positions. 

General Stakelberg was marching in two columns 
to the line Fan-chia-tun — Hsiao-ta-lien-kou. His 
right column had reached the former place at 11 a.m., 
but his left column did not reach the latter place till 

1 p.m. As his advanced guard marched into the 
village it met infantry and artillery of Orlov’s detach- 
ment retreating in disorder to the westward. 

Let us now turn to the events in the neighbour- 
hood of Manju-Yama. 

On receiving General Bilderling’s report dated 

2 a.m, the 2nd, General Kuropatkin had, at 6.20 a.m.» 
placed the 10th Corps under General Bilderliug, 
telling him at the same time not to engage with 
superior forces, and that if he could not hold Hsi- 
kuan-tun, he was to withdraw to a position further 
back and try to hold it. At 6.30 a.m. General 
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Kuropatkin mounted kis korse and rode off to take 
personal command of tke offensive operations. On 
kis way to tke kigk ground at Fan-ckia-tun, at wkick 
place ke intended to establisk kis keadquarters, ke 
passed tke troops of tke 3rd Siberians and lOtk 
Corps, wko appeared to be fcesk and vigorous. At 
10 a.m. General Kuropatkin reached kis destination. 
For two kours a cannonade kad been keard to tke 
south, east, and north-east, and it was evident that 
fighting was in progress at Liao-yang, at Manju- 
Yama, and near tke Yen-tai Mines. Tke Quarter- 
master-General was sent to Height 920 to make 
himself acquainted with tke situation; and at tke 
same time two staff officers were sent to reconnoitre, 
and to learn tke situation in the direction of Manju- 
Yama. 

At 10 a.m. General Kuropatkin received a report 
from General BUderliag, despatched at 8 a.m., to tke 
effect that ke kad re-established order; that tke 
position “to the north of Hsi-kuan-tun ” kad been 
recaptured; and that, as ke attacked great importance 
to it in view of tke projected offensive, ke would hold 
it at all costs. Ekk’s brigade, ke wrote, was still at 
kis disposal, and tke lOtk Corps was arriving. He 
kad sent orders to Orlov to advance rapidly, and kad 
received a reply that ke would march at dawn. He 
acknowledged receipt of Army Order Ho. 4, and 
stated that ke would hold himself personally respon- 
sible for tke position of Hsi-kuan-tun. At 11 a.m. 
another report from Bilderling arrived, wkick kad 
been despatched at 10.30 a.m. “I have ordered,” 
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he wrote, “the commandant of the 35th Division 
(General Dohrjinski) to concentrate all possible 
artillery fire on Hsi-kuan-tun and the hill to the 
north. When the attack has been snfficiently pre- 
pared, I propose to assume the offensive with all the 
troops at my disposal, or with such as are still 
available, to occupy the position of Hsi-kuan-tun, 
according to orders, all the more as it constitutes the 
pivot of the offensive movement of the army in its 
wheel to the right.” Ten minutes later a message 
was received from the chief of the staff of the 1 7th 
Corps which told the truth, and said that the Russians 
had been driven from Hsi-kuan-tun and the hill to 
the north-east, “ that is to say, almost the whole line 
of the positions of the 35th Division,” and that these 
positions were occupied by about six battalions of 
Japanese, who were entrenching. 

General Kuropatkin was naturally somewhat be- 
wildered, and he sent a message to General Bilderling 
asking him to explain clearly the situation. He now 
appears to have halted the bulk of the 10th Corps 
in the neighbourhood of his headquarters as a reserve 
at his own disposal. At this time also arrived the 
two staff officers who had been sent to reconnoitre. 
These reported that small forces only of the Japanese 
were to be seen at Hsi-kuan-tun and Manju-Yama. 
Shells could, however, be seen bursting over the Yen- 
tai Mines, and General Kuropatkin accordingly became 
anxious for the safety of Orlov’s detachment. He 
now sent a message to Bilderling ordering him to 
watch carefully m the direction of the Yen-tai Mines, 
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to gain toncli with. Orlov, and on no account to 
permit the last-named to be overwhelmed. He 
added that it was time to recapture Manju-Yama. 
At the same time he ordered Mishchenko to march 
to Hsiao-ta-lien-kou to gain touch with the 1st 
Siberians. He also sent the followiag message to 
General Stakelberg : “ The 1st Siberian Corps, when 
concentrated, will assume the offensive between the 
17th Corps and General Orlov ; and wiU, as soon as 
possible, gain touch with the latter, whose mission is 
to support the attack of the 17th Corps, for which a 
special order is about to be issued.” He also warned 
General Orlov to display “extreme prudence,” a 
warning which arrived at a critical moment "with, as 
we have seen, disastrous results. At the same time 
General Kuropatkin again urged General Zarubaiev to 
make a demonstration from the western face of Liao- 
yang in order to attract the enemy’s forces and to 
clear up the situation. He added, “ It is necessary 
that I gain two days.” 

In the meantime General BMerling had concen- 
trated the fire of fifteen batteries on Manju-Yama. 
The Japanese suffered but little from this bombard- 
ment ; for, having expected it, they had entrenched 
themselves during the early morning ; the troops 
were, moreover, withdrawn from the trenches, with 
orders to reoccupy them when tbe infantry attack 
commenced. The Japanese artillery made no attempt 
to reply to the Russian bombardment, as its ammuni- 
tion was running short, but reserved itself for the 
infantry attack. 
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Ten battalions of the 10th and 17th Corps were 
detailed to execute the attack on Manju-Yama. Of 
these six and a half were deployed and advanced with 
difficulty through the thick Kao-liarig, whUe thirty- 
seven battalions, under Bilderling and Sluchevski, 
were held in reserve. 

The six and a half battalions were ready to attack 
at about 1 p.m., but General Bilderling now appears 
to have decided that he would defer the attack until 
the evening, meanwhile making a thorough artillery 
preparation. Orders appear, however, to have mis- 
carried, with the result that seven companies of 
infantry assaulted the northern end of Manju-Yama, 
were beaten back with great loss, and took no further 
part in the fighting. In this quarter of the battle- 
field the situation remained unchanged until the 
evening. 

In answer to General Kuropatkin’s message asking 
for more definite information, General Bilderling 
replied to the effect that, “generally speaking,” he 
was about to attack, and that, having recovered the 
positions of the previous night, he intended to collect 
his reserves behind his right and make his “ principal 
effort” to the south-east in the direction of Kuan-tun. 

At 1 p.m. the situation was as follows ; The 35th 
Division of the 17th Corps, about nine battalions of 
the 10th Corps under General Vaesiliev, and Bkk’s 
mixed brigade, were deployed along the line on the 
eastern slopes of 920 to Sha-ho-tun. The bulk of 
the 10th Corps was in reserve near Fan-chia-tun, 
close to A.H.Q. 
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The 1st Siberians were reaching the line Fan-kuan- 
tun — ^Hsiao-ta-lien-kou ; its march had been slow and 
laborious owing to the stifling heat in the Kao-liang, 
and to the delays due to crossing the trains of the 
I7th and 10th Corps. Its road had also been blocked 
by the march of General Mishchenko’s cavalry. 

Mishchenko’s cavalry was in the neighbourhood of 
Fan-kuan-tun. The head of the 3rd Siberians was 
reaching Chan-hsi-tun. Orlov’s detachment was in 
the area Fang-shen, Ta-yao, Ta-yao-pu, and was com- 
mencing its retreat. 

Samsonov was at the Yen-tai Mines. 

The Japanese 12th Brigade was attacking Orlov. 
This 12th Brigade, consisting of six battalions, three 
squadrons, and eighteen guns, was in fece of no less 
than thirty battalions, fifty-seven squadrons, and 
100 guns. The Umezawa Reserve Brigade was, 
however, approaching the Yen-tai Mines.^ Of the 
remainder of the Japanese forces on the right bank 
of the Tai-tzu fourteen battalions were entrenched on 
the line Hsi-kuan-tun — ^Matapou, with eight battalions 
in reserve at Kung-Ku-fen. 

General Dobijinski, who was in charge of the attack 
on Hsi-kuan-tun and Manju-Yama, had issued orders 
that a bombardment of the Japanese positions was to 
be executed between 2 p.m. and S p.m. ; at the latter 
hour it was to cease till 4 p.m., when it was to 

^According to the British Official History the Umezawa Brigade 
attacked Samsonov at the mines about 4 p.m. The Russian Ojffidal 
History, however, makes no mention of this brigade, but appears to 
believe that Samsonov was merely attacked by a detachment of the 
12th Brigade. 
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recommence and continue until 5 p.m.^ It was then 
again to cease, and the infantry assault was to 
commence. The bombardment was not, however, 
thoroughly carried out, for it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish between friend and foe ; and the general 
commanding the artillery of the army had ordered 
the artillery to economise ammunition, as it was 
running short throughout the army. In all 154 guns 
took part in the bombardment. 

From Army Headquarters the shells which had 
been seen bursting over the Yen-tai Mines appeared 
to be bursting further to the westward ; the fighting 
in that direction appeared to be progressing from east 
to west ; but no report had been received. The news 
from Liao-yang was reassuring, though artillery 
ammunition was running short. The “ offensive 
demonstration ” had been executed by fourteen 
battahons, sixteen guns, and two squadrons, with a 
loss to the Eussians of 1200 men ; but the Japanese 
movement towards the Tai-tzu, west of the city, had 
apparently been checked; and all the Japanese assaults 
on the southern face had been repulsed with great 
loss to the assailants. The Japanese infantry were 
entrenching themselves within distances varyiug from 
1000 to 400 yards of the Russian lines. There 
appeared to be no doubt that General Zarubaiev would 
be able to hold the city. 

1 It will be noticed that the Eussians intended to stop their artillery 
bombardment for fear of hitting their own infantry. The Japanese, 
who had gained far greater experience of attack, had, before this 
period, decided that the bombardment must be continued at all costs 
until the hostile trenches were captured. 
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At 1.30 p.m., however, General Samsonov tele- 
graphed that Orlov was retreating, and that he must 
abandon Yen-tai Mines and retreat on Yen-tai Station. 
On this General Kuropatkin warned Stakelberg to 
cover the left of the army in the direction of Yen-tai 
Mines — ^Yen-tai Station, that he was not to accept 
battle with superior forces, and that he was not to 
advance. He also informed Bilderling of the retreat 
of Orlov, asked him how it was that the l7th Corps 
was not in touch with Orlov, and told him that it 
was necessary to take steps to check the Japanese 
offensive against Orlov. At about 3.30 p.m. General 
Kuropatkin heard that Orlov had been attacked by 
two Japanese divisions. 

At 3.45 p.m. he sent a long message to Stakelberg, 
which it would be as well to quote in fuU. “ You 
constitute,” he wrote, “the left wing of the army 
during its advance ; in consequence of the retreat of 
General Orlov’s column your situation is critical and 
not without danger. Do not pennit the enemy to fall 
on you with superior forces ; you should not, accord- 
ingly, advance until you are supported by reserves. 
You cannot be supported to-day because the reserves 
are actually concentrated for an important task, the 
occupation of the Hsi-kuan-tun position abandoned 
during the night after a combat. The dispositions of 
the enemy are stiQ insufficiently known, and, in con- 
sequence, I cannot yet decide with precision the line 
along which you will operate. It is very important 
that you should discover the right of the enemy. Your 
task will consist in acting against that right. If the 
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enemy extends too &r to the north it will be, perhaps, 
more advantageous to pierce his line. I leave it to 
you to decide the direction of your blow, while bearing 
in mind that our object for the 3rd September is to 
carry the hostile positions from Kung-Ku-fen to Han- 
tia-la-tzu. Our old position at Hsi-kuan-tun ought to 
form, so to speak, the pivot of the movement of the 
army in its wheel to the right. I place Orlov’s detach- 
ment, consisting of 12-13 battalions, under your 
orders. I shall probably concentrate the reserve 
behind the left. In your operations gain touch with 
the 17th Corps. During the writing of this order I 
hear with pleasure that Orlov has joined you. Tell 
him that his detachment is placed under your orders. 
It is possible that the position Kung-Ku-fen — ^Han- 
tia-la-tzu is occupied by the enemy as an advanced 
position; it will therefore be desirable, if circumstances 
permit, to occupy what may, perhaps, be their prin- 
cipal position on the line Kanio — ^Height at the bend 
of the Tai-tzu east of Kuan-tun, which probably forms 
the principal point cHappui of the Japanese. Eecon- 
noitre in these two directions.” 

At this same time, 3.45 p.m. on the 2nd, the 
remainder of the 10th Corps was sent forward to Sha- 
ho-tun to reinforce the l7th Corps. The 3rd Siberians 
remained in reserve ready to reinforce either the l7th 
Corps or the 1st Siberians. 

At this period of the day General Kuropatkin was 

“ visibly disquieted,” and he was anxious to know who 

occupied Manju-Yama, Russians or Japanese. About 

4 p.m., however, he appears to have heard definitely 

2b 
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from General Bilderling that Manju-Yama and Hsi- 
kuan-tun ■were in the hands of the Japanese ; but 
he added that he intended to recapture these positions. 
General Kuropatkin was, however, not satisfied ; and 
at 5 p.m. he finally placed General Sluchevski in com- 
mand of all the troops deployed for the attack against 
these positions, including the 35th Infantry Division, 
which formed part of General Bilderling’s corps, the 
17th. The command was already sufficiently involved. 
General Kuropatkin had, while placing troops under 
General Bilderling, been issuing orders direct to them. 
There appear to have been no less than four officers 
trying to direct the attack at one time. General 
Kuropatkin told General Bilderling that he was 
sending up nine battalions of the 10th Corps, that 
Sluchevski was to command his own corps, the 10th, 
and that, when the positions were recaptured, they 
were to be defended by the 17th Corps, while the 
10th Corps was to be sent back into reserve for a 
special mission which was to be executed on the 3rd. 
This last order appears also to have been given to 
General Sluchevski, and was to have unfortunate 
results. 

At 6 p.m. General Kuropatkin told General 
Sluchevski that the attack on the Japanese positions 
was not to be purely frontal. General Sluchevski, 
knowing nothing of the situation at the front, placed 
himself under General Bilderling’s orders. He then 
went forward to make himself acquainted with the 
situation, but before he arrived the attack commenced. 
He therefore halted his nine battalions near Sha-ho- 
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tun ; and sent forward ofBcers to Generals Dobrjinski 
and VassiHev to ascertain the state of affairs. 

Let us leave the troops of the 17th and 10th Corps 
about to execute their attack and turn to the affairs 
in the neighbourhood of the mines and Hsiao-ta-lien- 
kou. 

On arriving at Hsiao-ta-lien-kou with his advanced 
guard, General Stakelberg had met, as we have seen, 
disorganised bodies, both infantry and artillery, of 
General Orlov’s detachment. He at once deployed 
the leading regiment of infantry, and ordered it to 
attaek a lull to the east of Hsiao-ta-lien-kou, which 
was pointed out to the troops, there being no maps 
of any value. Another regiment was also deployed 
in front of Hsiao-ta-lien-kou to stop the Japanese 
pursuit. The leading regiment advanced as far as 
Tzu-shan, where it came into action against the 
Japanese, and commenced to suffer severely. 

In the meantime, however. General Stakelberg had 
sent for General Orlov, and, according to the latter, 
reproached him for not having sent into action his 
last remaining battalion, ordering him to take it into 
action himself. General Orlov asked leave to rally 
his troops and take them all into action. His request 
was, however, brusquely refused. He then read a 
message he had received from the 17th Corps, stating 
that it would attack at 7 p.m. and requesting the 
assistance of his detachment.^ But General Stakel- 


^See also Russian Official History^ vol. iii. part iii. p. 298, which 
confirms General Orlov’s account, but does not mention the reading of 
the message from the 17th Corps, 
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berg ordered h i m to go forward immediately and stop 
the retreat of his troops. Upon this General Orlov 
placed himself at the head of his remaining bat- 
talion ; and led it — ^he himself being on horseback — 
against the Japanese. He was wounded in many 
places, his last battalion was practically annihilated, 
and, as he himself expresses it, my “ command was 
finished.” His command was indeed finished and 
was making the best of its way to Post No. 8 and 
along the railway to Yen-tai Station. 

General Stakelberg, in his report to General Kuro- 
patkin, states that he met General Orlov’s detachment 
retreating in utter disorder ; and that, in spite of the 
measures taken by himself, the retreat could not be 
cheeked. He continues : “ It was only after an order 
given personally by me to General Orlov to reassume 
the offensive that the latter returned personally to the 
line of battle ; but he was soon wounded and quitted 
the field of battle.” ^ 

This incident exemplifies the extent to which the 
strain of battle tells on the nerves. It appears to 
have been quite unnecessary to send General Orlov 
and his remaining battalion of reservists to almost 
certain destruction. Such incidents are doubtless 
common enough in the history of war ; but, as is to 
be expected, they are far more frequent in an armed 
force which has discovered its own inefificiency than 
in one which is everywhere victorious. They are due, 
primarily, to the irritation which is the result of 
mental and. physical exhaustion and overstrain, and 

‘ Conferences, vol. iv. p. 109. See also Russian OfjidaL History. 
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there appears to be but one thing which can guard 
against them — ^the knowledge that a man possesses 
that, whether he has acted wisely or unwisely, he has 
at least done his very best. If that be his feeling, the 
adverse criticism of a superior will not affect him, and 
neither will he seize the first opportunity to visit his 
displeasure on a subordinate. It is a question of 
patriotism and devotion to duty. If these be lacking, 
adverse criticism will immediately set a man seeking 
for some subordinate on whom to lay the blame. As 
a result it is very often the case that some unfor- 
tunate junior officer, a captain, or perhaps even a 
subaltern, is saddled with the whole responsibility 
for a defeat which is the direct consequence of 
national inefficiency and incapacity in the leaders. 

At about 4.30 p.m. General Samsonov, learning 
that the advance of the 1st Siberians had been 
cheeked, applied to the advanced guard of that corps 
for assistance. According to some accounts he 
reported that he was attacked by four Japanese 
battalions with sixteen mountain guns coming from 
the north-east ; and, according to the British official 
history, these troops consisted of the Umezawa Eeserve 
Brigade fr’om Pen-hsi-hu. The Eussian official his- 
tory, however, makes no mention of these Japanese 
troops. It quotes General Samsonov’s message as 
follows : “I request you to inform the Commandant 
of the 1st Siberian Corps that it is necessary to 
support me at once, or I cannot hold my position.” 
He added: “I am retiring because the Japanese 
artillery is violently cannonading my cavalry.” It is 
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therefore yet uncertain whether or no the Japanese 
Umezawa Reserve Brigade actually attacked General 
Samsonov. In any case Samsonov waited till 5.30 
p.m. He then burnt the stores of forage at the 
mines and retreated to Ku-chia-tzu. In the mean- 
time two battalions of the 1st Siberians had been sent 
to reinforce him ; but, finding the mines occupied 
by the Japanese, they also retreated to a position 
about a mile and a half to the westward to cover the 
left flank of their corps. It is interesting to compare 
the losses which had been suffered by the different 
portions of Orlov’s detachment in this day’s fighting. 
The infantry lost about 1400 men, the artillery five 
men, Samsonov’s cavalry lost fifty-three men, and 
Orbeliani’s cavalry five men. 

The Japanese lost 180 men. 

Between 4 and 5 p.m. the leading regiment of the 
1st Siberians, which had reached Tzu-shan and was 
suffering severely, was ordered to retire on Liu-lin- 
kou. The artillery of the 1st Siberians was deployed 
in front of Hsia-ta-lien-kou ; and half the corps was 
deployed in front of it, the other half being held in 
reserve. 

At the same hour General Orlov’s force, which was 
being rallied at Post No. 8, was seized with a panic. 
TMs unfortunate detachment had been arriving in 
driblets, and, as they arrived. General Orlov himself, 
though wounded, endeavoured to restore order. But 
one of these bodies arriving from the eastward mistook 
the troops already there for Japanese, and imme- 
diately opened fire on them. 
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The cry of “ th.e Japanese ” was heard, and there- 
upon arose “a scene of frightful confusion. Two 
guns opened with shrapnel towards the south-west, 
where General Stakelberg’s transport happened to be 
parked. Infantry men fired ojff their rifles in any and 
every direction, and transport wagons galloped wildly 
over the plain.” ^ 

Meanwhile the deployment of the 1st Siberians in 
jfront of Hsiao-ta-Hen-kou had checked the advance 
of the Japanese, who held a line from the mines to 
Fang-shen. 

General Stakelberg reconnoitred the enemy in his 
firont, and decided to attack them by night at the 
rise of the moon.. He reported his intention to 
General Kuropatkin, but the report did not reach 
its destination till 10.30 p.m. General Stakelberg 
claimed the assistance of Mishchenko’s cavalry to 
cover his right flank, but at 5 p.m. that officer told 
General Stakelberg that his orders were to retire to 
the west of Sha-ho-tun when he had accomplished 
his mission of establishing touch with the 1st 
Siberians. At 8 p.m., therefore, the cavalry marched 
off to Liu-lin-kou. Thus General Mishchenko, with 
his twelve squadrons and two batteries, had been 
within two to three miles of the battleground where 
Orlov’s detachment was routed. He had made no 
attempt to intervene in the conflict ; but had obeyed 
his orders to the letter and gained touch with the 
1st Siberians. He had one man wounded. 

General Kuropatkin had received depressing news 

'^British Offidal History of the Jtmso-’ Japanese War, 
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during the afternoon. It had finally been home in 
on him that he had lost his “pivot,” to which he 
apparently attached the utmost importance ; he had 
heard that Orlov’s detachment had been attacked by 
a force estimated at two Japanese divisions, that his 
point d’appui on his left flank, the Yen-tai Mines, 
and his communications were in serious danger.^ 
Here was, apparently, a confirmation of his worst 
apprehensions of a Japanese advance in force from 
Pen-hsi-hu on Mukden. He knew that artillery 
ammunition was running short throughout his army, 
and that though a small quantity was arriving from 
Harbin, yet that it was quite insujB&cient for a pro- 
tracted struggle. 

Between 5 p.m, and 6 p.m. he saw shells bursting 
far to the west of the Yen-tai Mines, and it appeared 
that the Japanese advance must have progressed 
rapidly towards his vital railway line. He did not 
know that this firing was the panic-stricken outburst 
of General Orlov’s force, and, indeed, he was not yet 
aware that Orlov had been seriously defeated. About 
6 p.m. he saw the sky redden over the Yen-tai Mines, 
and at the same time he heard that General Samsonov 
had retreated from that place. Towards 9 p.m. he 
received for the first time full details of the capture 
of Manju-Yama and Hsi-kuan-tun by the Japanese 
on the preceding night, together with an account of 
the severe losses suffered by the Eussian troops. He 

^The exact time at which. General Kuropatkin received news of 
General Orlov’s utter defeat is not known. The Russian Official 
History mentions that it was ‘‘sufficiently late at night." 
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knew that the efforts to recapture these localities had 
so far been unavailing. He did not know what might 
have happened to the 1st Siberians, from whom he 
had received no reports ; but in view of the fact that 
there were two Japanese divisions about the Yen-tai 
Mines, and that these were evidently advancing, its 
situation was probably precarious. The lack of accurate 
maps and the consequent diffieulty of issuing clear 
instructions, together with the utter impossibility of 
forming a clear conception of the situation during the 
hours of darkness, must have increased the difidculty 
of General Kuropatkin’s task a hundred-fold. He 
had also heard by this time that General Liubavin 
had retreated to the neighbourhood of Pien-niu-lu-pu, 
before superior Japanese forces. At 9 p.m. he issued 
orders to take the necessary measures for the evacua- 
tion of Liao-yang, and about the same time he sent 
another message to General Stakelberg directing him 
to occupy during the night a position as concentrated 
as possible, and to get into closer touch with the 
left of the 17th Corps.^ 

The Commander-in-chief now appears to have gone 
to Chan-hsi-tun, where liis last reserve, the 3rd 
Siberians, was posted. 

We can imagine his relief when, at 10.30 p.m., 
he received a report from General Stakelberg, in 
which that officer informed him that he proposed to 
attack at the rise of the moon. So the 1st Siberians, 
far from having been beaten, were about to attack ; 
General Kuropatkin was still apparently unaware of 

^This message was received bj General Stakelberg at 10 pjn. 
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the rout of Orlov’s detachment. Let us consider 
the vast task which he had set himself to accomplish. 
He was at this period, so far as we know, issuing 
orders direct to each army corps in his army, with 
the exception that General Zarubaiev was in com- 
mand of the 2nd and 4th Corps in Liao-yang. He 
was also, apparently, issuing orders direct to each 
of his numerous flank detachments. He was also, 
as we know, communicating with the Viceroy at 
Mukden, and with the Czar and Minister of War 
in Eussia. He was attempting to fight a one man 
battle after the Napoleonic fashion, seeking to man- 
oeuvre each body of troops himself, to keep himself 
acquainted with the detailed situation on every part 
of the battlefield, and, at the critical moment, to 
strike a crushing blow. He allowed less latitude 
to his commanders than was the habit even of the 
great Napoleon ; but, unlike the latter, he was unable 
to see the whole battlefield, which was thirty 
miles in extent ; and neither was he able, owing to 
the smokeless powder and the Kao-liang, to distin- 
guish between friend and foe. He was dependent 
on bursting shells and the reports of subordinates 
for his knowledge of the situation. He had set him- 
self a task immeasurably more difficult than any 
t^t the great Napoleon had ever undertaken. He 
required an “eagle-eye” with a vengeance — an eagle- 
eye in an aeroplane ! 

When did he find time to eat and sleep ? After 
all, men, even generals, cannot live without food 
and rest! 
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Let us leave him for the moment, merely recog- 
nising that here must have been an overworked 
Tnan with a vast weight of responsibility on his 
shoulders, a man mentally and physically fagged, 
one whose nerves were not calm and peaceful like 
those of the critic in the arm-chair. Victory depends 
as much on the powers of endurance of the Com- 
mander-in-chief as on those of the rank and file. 
It depends, therefore, on his ability to husband 
his powers of endurance by delegating his authority 
to subordinates. This ability General Kuropatkin 
did not, apparently, possess. 

The Kussian force available for the attack on 
Manju-Yama and Hsi-kuan-tun consisted of seven 
battalions, under General Ekk, on the right ; thirteen 
battalions of the 10th Corps, under General Vassiliev, 
in the centre; and six battalions of the l/th Corps, 
under Colonel Istomin, on the left. The attack had 
been prepared by the fire of 152 guns which had bom- 
barded the Japanese positions since 2.15 p.m. In 
reserve at Sha-ho-tun were the remaining nine 
battalions of the 10th Corps. The remaining bat- 
talions of the 35 th Division of the 17th Corps had 
apparently been inextricably mingled in the previous 
fighting. A part of the 3rd Division of the 17th 
Corps was still posted away to the south, overlooking 
the junction of the Tai-tzu and Tang Rivers, and 
&eing the Japanese Guard Division, which was 
making attempts to cross the river. 

Shortly after 6 p.m. General Ekk’s battalions 
occupied Hsi-kuan-tun, which had been evacuated 
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by the Japanese ; but an attempt to storm the 
southern slopes of Manju-Yama was roughly repulsed. 
The bombardment continued until 7 p.m., when it 
was becoming dark. Manju-Yama was still held by 
the 15th Japanese Brigade, which had been reinforced 
by one regiment of the 3rd Brigade. Shortly after 
7 p.m. the Eussian assault commenced, but General 
Ekk’s battalions do not appear to hare taken part 
in it. In the darkness the Eussian troops quickly 
fell into confusion ; men fired at their comrades, and 
even attacked each other with the bayonet.^ Finally, 
however, the Eussian line reached the top of the 
ridge, which was only about twenty yards wide, and 
hurled hand grenades into the Japanese trenches. 
But the Japanese fire was too much for them, and 
the Eussians retreated. They halted at a short dis- 
tance ftom the crest; and, “under cover of the 
intense darkness, some Eussians crept up the slope, 
threw some magnesium balls connected by string 
on to the crest line, ignited them, and retired. 
Heavy voUeys were then poured into the Japanese 
trenches now brilliantly lit up. The defenders tried 
to extinguish the light by throwing stones at them, 
but without success. Then one man dashed forward, 
shouting his name and regiment, according to the 
Japanese custom, and put out the light with the 
butt of his rifle. In spite of the rain of bullets he 
returned unhurt.” ® Severe hand-to-hand fighting 

^On one occasion when the Japanese were about to deliver a night 
assault, and when it was feared that they might fail to distinguish 
between friend and foe, the men were told to attack all big men. 

^British Official Eistor^m 
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ensued, and in the darkness, rendered the more 
impenetrable by the Kao-liang, both the Russians 
and the Japanese found it necessary to sound the 
“cease fire” as the only means of getting the men 
in hand. Two Russian battalions of the same 
regiment were engaged in a bayonet conflict at Hsi- 
Kuan-tun, and the band was called on to play the 
regimental march in order to put a stop to it. In 
other quarters of the field the Russian troops sang 
the national anthem as the only means of distinguish- 
ing between friend and foe. The “ cease fire ” caused 
many groups of Russian reservists, who had lost 
their ojficers, to retreat ; and these, arriving at Sha- 
ho-tun, led General Vassiliev to believe, and to report, 
that the attack on Manju-Yama had been repulsed. 
Nevertheless the bulk of the Russian troops continued 
the attack with the utmost bravery. At about 
9 p.m. the Japanese holding Manju-Yama were re- 
inforced by a battalion of the 12th Division, which 
was on their right. Another Russian assault was 
delivered, which was repulsed ; and yet another and 
another, until about 11 p.m. the Japanese were driven 
down the eastern slopes of Manju-Yama. General 
Bilderling, on hearing of this success, hastened to 
report the recapture of his chiefs “ pivot.” He was 
immediately called to a personal interview with General 
Kuropatkin to receive instructions for the 3rd. He 
was told that his corps was to defend passively the 
recaptured positions ; while General Kuropatkin him- 
self would march with the 1st and 3rd Siberians to 
throw Kuroki into the Tai-tzu. General Kuropatkin 
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was now confident of victory, and exclaimed, at the 
termination of the interview, “I will not retire 
from Liao-yang ; Liao-yang shall be my monument.” 
He and his staff now set to work to prepare orders 
for the offensive movement. 

But though Generals Bilderlmg and Kuropatkin 
were unaware of the fact, the Russians were by no 
means masters of Manju-Yama. The Japanese, indeed, 
deny that they were ever really driven from the 
trenches. Here is their story. 

The Japanese assert that they gave the Russians no 
time in which to establish themselves, but assaulted 
in their turn, driving the Russians out of the hard- 
won trenches. Again at 2 a.m. the Russians assaulted, 
but it was then getting light, owing to the moon, and 
two Japanese battalions were led forward against the 
Russian left flank. On this unexpected attack the 
Russians broke finally and retreated to Sha-ho-tun. 

According to the Russian story, however, the troops 
of the 10th Corps, which had assisted to recapture 
Manju-Tama, were ordered to retire, because the corps 
was to be formed up in reserve for the next day. 
The retreat of these troops led to the retreat of the 
troops of the 17th Corps, and Manju-Yama was 
evacuated peacefully at 2 a.m. But whichever story 
is true, the feet remains that Manju-Yama was in 
Japanese hands by 2 a.m. 

In the meantime how was General Stakelberg’s 
attack progressing 1 It was to have been delivered 
at moonrise. But during the afternoon it appeared 
to General Stakelberg — ^probably owing to the tern- 
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porary cessation of the bombardment of Manju- 
Yama — ^that the 17th Corps had broken oflF its 
engagement. Yet General Orlov had read to him 
a message from General Bilderling that he intended 
to attack at 7 p.m.^ The Japanese fire in his 
front had become intensified, which led him to 
believe that the enemy had been reinforced. The 
mines had also been evacuated, and the left flank 
of the 1st Siberians was consequently exposed.® 
One of his regiments had suffered severely. The 
bulk of his troops was exhausted. He had been 
directed by the Commander-in-chief to concentrate 
his troops carefully for the night, to rally General 
Orlov’s troops, and to approach the left of the 17th 
Corps. He had also been warned to avoid a serious 
engagement with superior forces. For these reasons 
he had decided at about 6 p.m. to discard his pro- 
jected attack and to retreat to a more favourable 
position. He therefore drew back his corps to the 
neighbourhood of Liu-lin-kou. 

Let us now, again, turn to General Kuropatkin. 
At midnight the situation, as we have seen, appeared 
to be as follows : 

The Japanese attacks on Liao-yang had been re- 
pulsed with great loss. 

General Bilderling, with the 17 th Corps, had 
recaptured Manju-Yama. 

^According to General Orlov's own account, that is. 

2 A detachment of the 1st Corps had been despatched to support 
General Samsonov. This detachment, with General Samsonov's 
cavalry, were now posted about Ying-kuan-tun, two miles north-west 
of the mines. 
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General Stakelberg, with the 1st Corps, had reached 
Hsiao-ta-lien-kou, and had expressed his intention of 
attacking the high ground jfrom Wu-ting Shan to the 
mines during the night. 

The situation, according to the Rmsian Official 
History, appeared to he by no means unfavourable, 
and General Kuropatkin intended to press his 
offensive. 

On the 3rd the 10th Corps and the 3rd Siberians 
were to move to Pa-kuo-shu and Hung-yeh-tzu 
respectively. The 1st Siberians was to be concen- 
trated at Hsiao-ta-lien-kou, and was “ charged with 
the defence of the direction mines of Yen-tai — station 
of Yen-tai. It will resist as much as possible without 
engaging against superior forces before the arrival of 
reinforcements.” ^ 

The l7th Corps was to maintain its positions to 
cover this movement. 

Mishchenko was to keep touch between the 17th 
Corps and the 3rd Siberians. 

General Samsonov was to maintain his position and 
protect the left flank of the army. 

The Commander-in-chief intended to join the 3rd 
Siberians and attack the enemy. 

There are three points we notice in these instruc- 
tions. The first is that General Kuropatkin was 
evidently unaware that the bulk of the 10th Corps 
had been heavily engaged at Manju-Yama during the 
night, and that it would be a difficult operation to 
withdraw it and move it to a flank. The misappre- 

^ Buman Official History y vol. iii. part iii. note No. 64 , p. 643 . 
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tension was probably due to tbe fact tbat General 
Bilderling, commanding tbe I7tb Corps, bad reported 
tbat Manju-Yama bad been recaptured by troops of 
tbe I7tb Corps “before tbe arrival of tbe fractions of 
tbe lOtb Corps sent to support me.” He bad, how- 
ever, added tbat one brigade of tbe lOtb Corps was 
bolding tbe recaptured positions and could not be 
withdrawn without risk of losing the position. 

Tbe second point is tbat tbe 3rd Siberians and 
10th Corps might have been moved to these positions 
of assembly on the preceding day, and thus much 
valuable time would have been saved. Tbe force 
for tbe offensive movement was only now about to 
deploy for battle. 

Tbe third point is tbat tbe 1st Siberians were 
charged with tbe defence of a line apparently facing 
north or north-east ; and tbe points to which tbe 
3rd Siberians and lOtb Corps were to move indicate 
tbat General Kuropatkin intended to execute bis 
offensive in a northerly or north-easterly direction. 
It seems evident tbat General Kuropatkin believed 
tbat large Japanese forces had already reached tbe 
Yen-tai Mines. 


3rd SEPTEMBEE, 1904. 

Orders to the above effect bad just been issued 
when, at 3 a.m. on tbe 3rd, a report arrived from 
General Zarubaiev stating that be had been heavily 
and continuously attacked both by day and night, 
tbat be bad tbe equivalent of but three battalions 
left in reserve, and tbat so small a reserve was 
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entirely inadequate. He demanded leave to bring 
across tbe river General Kondratoviteh’s detachment, 
which was standing inactive at Fort No. 8. He also 
reported that artillery ammunition was running short, 
especially in the 2nd Siberian Corps. 

General Kuropatkin was given about forty minutes 
in which to digest this unpleasant news, which told 
him that it was doubtful whether he could gain the 
two days he required for his offensive, when a message 
was received from General Stakelberg. 

“I report that my situation is serious, and that, 
in consequence of the severe losses suffered by my 
regiments during the last five days, I not only cannot, 
without serious reinforcements, assume the offensive, 
but cannot even accept battle. I have therefore 
resolved to retreat this night on Liu-lin-kou, where I 
will await fresh orders.” ^ 

At the same time another message was received 
from General Bilderling. He reported that his troops 
had again been driven from Manju-Yama, Hsi-kuan- 
tun, and Sha-ho-tun, that his advanced troops were 
now in front of Brh-tao-kou, and that his reserves 
were at that place. He added that he would not be 
in a position iu the morning to hold “ the pivot of 
the offensive movement,” and that he would be forced 
to retreat. 

In addition to this report, it appears that it was at 
this moment that General Kuropatkin received full 
details of the utter defeat of Orlov’s detachment, and, 
according to his report to the Czar, it was also at this 

^ Conf&emcesy vol. iv. p. 118 . See also Russian Official History. 
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time that he received a report from General Liubavin 
to the effect that that officer had retreated to within 
twenty miles of Mukden. 

On General BUderling’s message General Kuro- 
patkin inscribed a note with a red pencil in great 
characters: “Very unfortunate. But since Stakel- 
berg also has retreated, I must decide to retreat on 
Mukden and beyond. Concentrate there, reorganise 
and advance.” 

The reasons for this momentous decision are given 
in the Russian Official History, and are taken from 
the report rendered by General Kuropatkin to the 
Czar immediately after the battle. 

“The occupation by the enemy of the Heights of 
Yen-tai, barely nine miles from the Mandarin road 
and the railway, placed the Russian line of communi- 
cation in great peril if the Japanese continued their 
offensive movement. The Japanese forces in this 
locality could not be exactly determined; General 
Orlov estimated them at about two divisions. This 
estimate was believed to be fairly accurate, for it had 
been concluded from the official report on Kuroki's 
strength that, on the 2nd September, the 1st column 
of his army, itself broken into three columns, was 
concentrated in the neighbourhood of the Yen-tai 
Mines. This column, probably a third of the whole 
of Kuroki’s army, which was believed to number 
seventy-six battalions, would probably consist of two 
divisions of twelve battalions each. 

“It was difficult to foresee the manner in which 
the enemy would operate; but, judging from the 
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disordered retreat of Orlov’s detacliment (‘reports of 
■wMch arrived at this moment’), it was to be con- 
cluded that the enemy, who had occupied with success 
so important a position, would profit by the favour- 
able circumstances to develop his offensive. In the 
course of the 2nd September the situation had 
changed to the serious disadvantage of the Russians ; 
in losing the position of Hsi-kuan-tun they were 
deprived of a point d’appui on the right bank of the 
Tai-tzu and of a base from which to operate against 
KuroM. The 1st Siberians, by its retreat on Liu-lin- 
kou, had laid open the Russian communications. The 
fate of Liao-yang inspired fear, for artillery ammuni- 
tion commenced to give out throughout the army, 
and it was not possible to reinforce Liao-yang with 
other troops. Lastly, other fears arose from the 
movement of the enemy, who advanced from Pen- 
hsi-hu by' the direct road to Mukden. The hostile 
forces in this direction had not been determined with 
any precision, and the feeble detachment of General 
Liubavin (two and a half battalions, fourteen squadrons, 
and twelve guns) could not oppose serious resistance 
to an enemy superior in number. 

“ From the observations made during the fight of 
the 2nd September it could be concluded that 
General Kuroki had not engaged the bulk of his 
forces, and he could employ them to turn the 
Russian left, either in the direction of Yen-tai Sta- 
tion or along the road Pen-hsi-hu — Mukden.” ‘ 
Finally, the troops had come to the end of their 

^ Ruman Official History. 
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powers of endurance, and were no longer fit for 
offensive operations/ In this situation, as General 
Kuropatkin explained, it was necessary to decide 
whether to continue the struggle on the Tai-tzu or to 
abandon Liao-yang and to retreat towards Mukden to 
the fortified positions on the left bank of the Hun Ho. 
It was still just possible, with clever manceuvring by 
the Commander-in-chief and his subordinate generals, 
and with extreme efforts on the part of the troops, to 
throw back Kuroki on the Tai-tzu; but in order to 
accomplish such a feat it would be necessary to with- 
draw the corps already on the right bank of this river, 
and to deploy them further to the north with a view 
to attacking the Japanese in flank at the Yen-tai 
Mines. Such a movement would, however, leave the 
17th Corps isolated, and, in case of its defeat, would 
lay open the rear of the garrison of Liao-yang. That 
garrison could hardly be expected to hold out for 
the required length of time against the combined 
attacks of the 2nd and 4th Japanese Armies. 

A retreat on Mukden, on the other hand, “pre- 
sented great inconveniences and dangers.” It would 
withdraw the Kussian field army further from Port 
Arthur ; it would lead to a retreat pressed m front 
and flank by a victorious enemy. The state of the 
roads, in consequence of the continuous rain, rendered 
it doubtful whether the enormous convoys, or even 
the artillery, could be withdrawn to Mukden. The re- 
treat— an admission of defeat — would reduce the morale 
of the Russians and increase that of the Japanese. 
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Nevertheless, a successful retreat would enable the 
Russians to escape from a very dangerous position. 
It would gain time for reinforcements (the 1st Euro- 
pean Corps) as well as the necessary ammunition to 
arrive. Finally, the experience of the 2nd September 
had demonstrated the necessity of deferring offensive 
operations until the Kao-liang crops should have 
been cut. 

Both the Viceroy and the Commandant of the 
Army sent lengthy reports of the battle to the 
Emperor. An unpleasant feature of the Viceroy’s 
report is that he threw the blame on to the shoulders 
of everybody but himself, as though he, the Com- 
mander-in-chief, had had no hand in the defeat of the 
Russian forces. Bilderling was blamed for his failure 
in not having opposed the passage of the Tai-tzu ; 
Orlov was blamed for his “ inopportune offensive ” ; 
the commander of the division which executed the 
“ offensive demonstration ” from the western face of 
Liao-yang was blamed for sacrificing 1200 men “with- 
out any object ” ; and the Commandant of the Army 
by no means escaped censure. The Viceroy emphasised 
the necessity of holding Mukden ; that the Japanese 
had been unable to capture this important city 
even in 1894 from the Chinese; that its capture, 
following on the battle of Liao-yang, would be a 
great triumph for the Japanese, would increase then- 
prestige throughout the Far East, and especially with 
the Chinese. It would defer the date of the relief of 
Port Arthur, would enable the Japanese to capture 
that stronghold rapidly, and thereafter turn their 
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attention to Vladivostok, which place was not fitted 
to make a determined resistance. “ To the question 
I put to him relative to Mukden,” continued the 
Viceroy, “the Commandant of the Army has made 
an evasive reply, saying that he will only take a 
decision after a detailed inspection of the positions 
and according to the actions of the enemy. I dare 
not disguise from Your Majesty that, in my opinion, 
the continued retreat on Tieh-ling and beyond will 
not prove favourable to the morale of the army ; it 
requires a success as soon as possible, and it is 
important to eradicate from the minds of the chiefs 
of the army the exaggerated fear of the envelopment 
of the flanks, thanks to which our successes are trans- 
formed into defeats teritninated by retreats. It is 
equally important to ask of the supreme command 
more decision and a greater confidence in the dis- 
positions taken. I venture, in conclusion, to submit 
to Your Majesty whether it would not be of value to 
the good of the service to authorise me to go to 
St. Petersburg to report personally to Your Majesty 
on the situation in the theatre of war,” ^ 

In justice to the Viceroy, however, it is necessary 
to add that his report was written after, an interview 
with General Kuropatkin. General Kuropatkin’s 
report gave a summary of the events of the battle. 
He praised most highly the conduct of the troops, 
except in the solitary case of Orlov’s detachment. He 
also terms Orlov’s advance an “inopportune offensive”; 
but he also mentions that Orlov was wounded, and 
‘^Russian Official JSutory, vol. iil p* 394, 
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that his men fought under the gravest diffi.oulties. 
He concludes with the words, “ Such is the report 
which I address, very humbly, to Your Majesty.” In 
a further report, however, submitted after his arrival 
at Mukden, General Kuropatkin ascribed his defeats 
to the incapacity of his subordinate commanders — 
Zarubaiev at Ta-shih-chiao, Sluchevski on the 31st 
July, Orlov, Liubavin, and others. There was no 
hint iu his reports that he himself was in any way 
to blame. General Floug, Chief of the Staff, on the 
other hand, reported that the defeats were due to the 
incapacity of the supreme command. 

Of course there is nothing new in this sort of thing; 
it is as old as the hids ; there are many precedents. 
Joshua, under-estimating the strength of the men of Ai, 
and anxious, doubtless for political reasons, to avoid 
mobilising the whole fighting strength of Israel, 
despatched too weak a force against Ai, and neglected 
to maintain secrecy. The men of Ai, accordingly, 
laid an ambush for the men of Israel, and smote them 
hip and thigh. Thereupon Joshua, assisted doubtless 
by the priesthood, asserted that a sin had been com- 
mitted in Israel. So it had, but not by poor Achan, 
who had merely stolen a little “ loot ” in the previous 
campaign of Jericho. Achan was, however, taken, 
and, together with his whole family, put to death. 
The sin having been wiped out of Israel, Joshua 
mobilised the whole force of the Israelites — 30,000 
men in place of the 7000 he had formerly employed — 
and with these he, in his turn, laid an ambush for 
the men of Ai, and utterly destroyed them and their 
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city. But the point is that the miserable Achan has 
been held up to opprobrium in every school through- 
out Christendom for nearly two thousand years as a 
wicked scoundrel who drew down the wrath of the 
Almighty on his countrymen ; while the noble-minded 
Joshua is held up as an example of a statesman and a 
soldier. It seems that the custom so neatly impro- 
vised by Joshua has not yet died out, but in these 
days of education and knowledge it is unlikely to 
prove as efl&caeious as of yore. 

One account of the battle quotes a passage from 
one of G-eneral Kuropatkin’s reports which is not 
mentioned in the Eussian official history, but which 
is, nevertheless, of considerable interest. “ My com- 
munications with Mukden being threatened by 
considerable Japanese forces, I am retiring my army 
to that place, as its first duty is to protect these 
communications.” The Czar’s answer is also quoted : 
“From your reports of the fighting at Liao-yang I 
appreciate that it was impossible for you to have held 
that position longer without risk of being completely 
cut off from your communications.” Thus, there 
seems to be little doubt that the decisive blow in this 
battle was the threat against the Eussian communica- 
tions; and, in view of the small forces actually 
employed by the Japanese for this purpose, the 
threat was, in reality, a blow at General Kuropatldn’s 
nerves. 

As we now know, the situation was by no means 
so serious as it appeared to General Kuropatkin, as 
will be seen by a comparison of Maps Nos. 13 and 14. 
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There were no Japanese troops on the road from 
Pen-hsi-hu to Mukden with the exception of the Kobi 
Brigade. The 12th and 2nd Divisions were almost 
as exhausted as the Eussian troops, for they had 
put forth equal if not greater efforts. These two 
divisions were entirely unsupported on the right bank 
of the river ; and the nearest reinforcement was the 
Guard Division, which was separated from them by 
two rivers and a mountainous and almost pathless 
tract of country. If General Kuropatkin had but 
known the true situation, he would, without doubt, 
have directed the 3rd Siberians, which were compara- 
tively fresh, and the remainder of the 10th Corps 
against the left of the 12th Division and the right of 
the 2nd, while the 1st Siberians attacked the right of 
the 12th Division. It is nevertheless questionable 
whether these troops, in spite of thefr numerical 
superiority, could have succeeded against those magni- 
ficent fighters, the Japanese. 

But it was not to be ; General Kuropatkin decided 
to retreat. We have seen his reasons for his decision. 
He considered that the advantages to be gained by a 
partial victory at this period would not compensate 
for the risks of a decisive defeat. Even though he 
defeated Kuroki, he could but drive him back over the 
river. He might inflict heavy punishment on him — 
nothing more. Eor even if fortune assisted and 
brought the river down in flood to wash away the 
bridges, and to render the fords impassable, still, 
Kuroki’s forces were believed to be so powerful that 
there was no hope of beating him decisively. On the 
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other hand, if General Kuropatkin’s information were 
true, the Russian army would he lost unless it retreated 
forthwith. 

The Russian retreat was admirably conducted as 
usual. Surely the Russian army must have been 
most carefully trained in peace time to retreat. 
Perhaps the subalterns and captains in their pro- 
motion examinations had invariably been set rearguard 
or convoy defence schemes, which usually involve 
retreat or passive defence. 

Shortly after 4 a.m. on the 3rd General Kuropatkin 
issued his orders to retreat. General Zarubaiev was 
to retreat at once up the railway to Yen-tai Station, 
destroying the bridges over the Tai-tzu. He received 
these orders at 7 a.m., and had already commenced to 
withdraw when he was ordered to hold on to his posi- 
tions till nightfall. This he accomplished successfully, 
though the Japanese established a footing in the 
defences at one point. 

The 1st Siberians were to occupy a position astride 
the branch railway at Post No. 8, with General 
Samsonov’s cavalry on its left. 

The 3rd Siberians were to prolong this line to the 
south to Liu-lin-kou. The l7th Corps, the rearguard, 
was to occupy the line Shih-cho-tzu — Chan-hsi-tun. 

General Mishchenko’s cavalry was to fill the gap 
between the 3rd Siberians and 17th Corps. 

The 10th Corps was to become the army reserve 
and to take post behind the centre of the line at 
Pa-kuo-shu. The transport was directed on Mukden 
and Sha-ho. 
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These orders were executed without molestation by 
the Japanese. The 12th Division was too exhausted 
for offensive action, so also was the 15th Brigade of 
the 2nd Division. The latter was replaced in its 
positions by the 3rd Brigade of the same division. 
There remained the 29th Kobi Eegiment, which was 
still sufficiently fresh for offensive operations, but 
nothing could be accomplished with so small a force. 
There was, moreover, great difficulty in supplying 
the troops on the right bank of the Tai-tzu. The 
Guard Division had been altogether unable to effect 
the passage of the river in face of the 17th Corps. 
General Kuroki, who had believed that the Eussians 
were retreating when in reality they were about to 
strike at him, now, when they actually were retreat- 
ing, recognised that he had the bulk of the Eussian 
army in front of his small force, and not merely, as 
he had thought, a rear or flank guard. He therefore 
urged the Guard Division either to get across the 
river or to send a brigade by the shortest route to 
the Japanese bridges at Kuan-tun, and in the mean- 
time he ordered the 12th and 2nd Divisions to stand 
on the defensive until the Guard could bring pressure 
to bear on the Eussian right at Height 1057. The 
Guard commander, however, expressed his inability 
both to effect the passage of the river and to draw 
off his troops by daylight, but sent his reserve of 
two battalions instead of a brigade. This reply only 
reached General Kuroki at 5.45 p.m. on the 3rd, and 
he thereupon ordered the whole of the Guard to 
march at once to the bridges and cross the river. 
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Tlie tracks over the mountains were, however, so had 
that a night march across them was impossible, and 
the Guard was forced to make a wide detour by 
An-ping. The leading troops of the Guard only 
reached the bridges at 6.30 p.m. on the 4th. 

The evacuation of Liao-yang had been carried out 
successfully during the night of the 3rd; and, the 
bridges having been destroyed, the Japanese pursuit 
was checked until fords could be found. It was as 
well for the Russians that these delays occurred in the 
Japanese pursuit, for the 2nd and 4th Siberians, which 
had been in their trenches for three days and nights, 
were worn out. The Japanese, however, were content 
to seize points on the right bank of the river, for their 
troops also were utterly exhausted by their efforts. 

An artillery engagement occurred between the 
17th Corps and the 2nd Japanese Division dming 
the 3rd, but otherwise there was no fighting in 
this quarter of the field. Throughout the day the 
Russian retreat continued unmolested. It was, how- 
ever, extremely fortunate for the Russians that the 
Japanese did not possess a powerful force of cavalry. 
They still possessed a few battalions of infantry able 
to march and fight, and we can imagine the result 
if on this or the previous day a Japanese cavalry 
division, supported by these battalions and the Kobi 
Brigade, had attacked General Samsonov and seized 
the road and railway north of Yen-tai. In view of 
the exhausted and demoralised condition of the 
Russian troops, it seems probable that the appear- 
ance of a powerful force of hostile cavalry would have 
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given rise to a panic -whichi, in its turn, might have 
converted the partial defeat into a decisive rout. 

During the night of the 3rd-4th, however, the 
Guard Kdbi Brigade, which, it will be remembered, 
had on the 2nd attacked Samsonov and seized the Yen- 
tai Min es and had then returned to drive off General 
Liubavin, attacked that officer’s force on the Mukden 
road due east of Shih-li-ho, and forced him to retreat 
towards Mukden as far as Tun-chia-fen.^ General 
Liubavin sent a report of his retreat, asking for 
reinforcements, which reached General Kuropatkin 
early on the morning of the 4th. He was consider- 
ably disturbed by it, and made a note on it as 
follows ; “ In other words. General Liubavin is within 
a march of Mukden. The situation is disquieting. 
I desire to be more fully informed.” Eeinforcements 
were immediately despatched to General Liubavin 
both from the army and from the troops at Mukden. 

It is interesting to note the effect of the move- 
ments of this Eeserve Brigade of four battalions, a 
battery, and a squadron on General Kuropatkin’s 
nerves. First, it marches from Chiao-tou and attacks 
General Liubavin at Pen-hsi-hu on the 31st and 1st, 
a distance of about fifteen miles; then it suddenly 
appears at the Yen-tai Mines and attacks General 
Samsonov on the afternoon of the 2nd, a distance of 
twenty miles. It returns again to drive off General 
Liubavin, a distance of ten miles, on the 3rd. It 
follows him up and attacks him again at night, a 

^ Seven miles nortli-west of Pien-niu-lu-pu and about eighteen 
miles from Mukden, 
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distance of about eight miles. It then at once 
returns towards the railway to attack General Sam- 
sonov on the 4th, again about eighteen miles. It 
must have covered about seventy miles ^ in five days 
in addition to its fighting, over a country in which 
roads were practically non-existent. It appears to 
have been a stupendous performance. And these 
were “ Eeserve” or “ Territorial” troops ! — ^but troops 
which had been fully trained in the active army and 
whose training had not ceased when they joined the 
reserve. These Japanese reserve troops were, if 
possible, finer than the troops of the first line, and 
in this respect they were in startling contrast to the 
reserve troops that Russia put into the field. 

It would seem to have been, primarily, the move- 
ment of this Kohi Brigade, combined with the 
exaggerated reports from subordinate Russian officers 
and the false information probably circulated by the 
Japanese, which was responsible for General Kuro- 
patkin’s fears for his line of communication. This 
Kobi Brigade was exaggerated into two divisions at 
the Yen-tai Mines, and an unknown but powerful 
force on the Mukden road. And it was that fear for 
his line of communication which induced him to 
retreat in place of pressing his offensive. In the 
operations of this Reserve Brigade we have an 
illustration of the value of feints combined with false 
information, as well as of the value of remarkable 
marching and fighting powers in troops. This 

^ That is, as the crow flies ; the actual distance covered was pro- 
bably nearer 100 miles* 
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mobility, this marching power, is indeed the founda- 
tion of military efficiency; without it, and without 
powers of endurance in his troops, the best general 
is helpless,^ 


4th SEPTEMBEE, 1904. 

On the 4th the Kussian retreat continued, and was 
practically unmolested, ezcept for the attack on 
General Samsonov by the ubiquitous Umezawa Kobi 
Brigade. General Umezawa had been reinforced by 
the 29th Kobi Regiment, bringing his strength up to 
six battalions. The attack was not, however, pressed. 
The Japanese troops were probably exhausted, and 
their mere appearance at this point had probably 
effected the object aimed at. The Japanese forces 
were in a dangerous position; their troops were 
separated and exhausted. Time was essential in 
which to reorganise, to bring up supplies and rein- 
forcements to replace casualties. A Russian offensive 
at this juncture would still be a serious matter. 
Even as late as the morning of the 4th, Headquarters 
of the 1st Army was still, apparently, in ignorance of 
the Russian retreat, so admirably had it been con- 
ducted. The best means to cheek a Russian offensive 
was to threaten the Russian communications. Hence 
it might prove sufficient if the Kobi Brigade could 

^ It is interesting to compare tlie action of this Japanese detachment 
with the inaction of the Eussian flank detachments. These latter had 
been ordered to “ cover the flanks and line of communication ” ; they, 
accordingly, expected to be attacked by overwhelming numbers, and, 
when attacked, resisted passively or retreated, believing that the 
Japanese force opposed to them was a mere advanced guar^ followed 
by powerful forces. 
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make an appearance in front of General Samsonov, 
for choice in the afternoon, and thereby con- 
vey a serious threat for the night and following 
morning. 

The appearance of the Kohi Brigade did indeed 
have the effect which was, undoubtedly, designed. 
General Samsonov was hastily reinforced imtil his 
strength in infantry, in addition to his own cavalry 
and to that of General Gurko, amounted to fifteen 
battalions. The Japanese maintained a fusillade until 
midnight. The Eussians were extremely nervous lest 
they should be attacked in force at this point. In- 
formation had, moreover, arrived of the presence of 
Japanese troops further north — a short distance east 
of Shih-li-ho; It seemed more than ever evident that 
Japanese forces were moving on Mukden ; and the 
troops of the 5th Siberians which were with the army 
were hastily despatched by rail to rejoin the head- 
quarters of their corps at that place. The troops 
of the 1st European Corps were also detrained at 
Mukden as they arrived. 

By the evening of the 4th the Eussian army had 
practically extricated itself from its dangerous situa- 
tion, though it was not aware of the fact. The 1st 
and 3rd Siberians still held their position facing cast 
astride the branch line from Tu-men-tzu on the north 
to Liu-lin-kou on the south. The 10th Corps had 
reached Yen-tai Station. Immediately to the south of 
it were the 2nd and the 4th Siberians. The 1 7th 
Corps held a rearguard position facing south and 

south-east about Pa-kuo-shu. General Mishchenko’s 

2g 
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cavalry maintained touch between the right of the 
3rd Siberians and the left of the 17th Corps. 

The retreat was continued on the 5th without 
molestation, except that the Kohi Brigade still con- 
tinued to threaten the left of the 1st Siberians, while 
the 2nd Japanese Division brought some guns into 
action against Yen-tai Station. The 2nd and 12th 
Japanese Divisions had been ordered at 1.30 p.m. on 
the 4th to pursue to Lan-ni-pu and Ta-ta-lien-kou 
respectively, and the appearance of the Japanese 
infantry caused a slight panic in the Russian rear- 
guards. General Kuroki had, however, been warned 
not to push on too fast, for the bulk of the 2nd 
and 4th Armies were still south of the river. Marshal 
Oyama had recognised that his enemy had escaped. 

The Russians continued their retreat on the 6th 
and 7th to the line of the Hun Ho, their movements 
hastened by reports of a Japanese advance on Fu-shun, 
to the eastward of Mukden. 

The Japanese remained in their positions, the 2nd 
and 4th Armies south of the river, the 1st Army on 
the right bank. Each army pushed forward a mixed 
brigade a few miles to its front, which occupied 
and entrenched a line of villages. 

The Russians collected their forces in and around 
Mukden, with detachments at Ta-wan on the west 
and Ying-pan on the east, and with a cavalry screen 
runnicg east and west through Shih-li-ho, 

In these positions the hostile armies remained 
facing each other and making preparations for the 
next great contest. 
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The Japanese losses from the 23rd August to the 
5th September were over 5000 tilled and 18,000 
wounded, while the Russians lost about 2000 killed 
and some 14,000 wounded. The Russians had suc- 
cessfully withdrawn all their guns and transport; 
Liao-yang had been burned, and but little fell into 
the hands of the Japanese. 

On hearing of the retreat from Liao-yang the Czar 
decided (on the 6th September) to form a second 
army in Manchuria, of which the 6th Siberians was 
to form the nucleus. Both armies were to be under 
Admiral Alexiev, the Viceroy. 

COMMENTS. 

Thus was fought the great but indecisive battle of 
Liao-yang, in the midst of the rains. It will be remem- 
bered that the Japanese Imperial Headquarters' order 
had infoimed the army commanders that the battle 
must be deferred until after the rainy season. W e won- 
dered whether, perchance, the Russians had received 
a copy of this order. At the very moment that the 
Japanese were about to attack, the Russians arrived 
at the conclusion that their enemies intended to 
stand on the defensive, and, having debated the 
question long and seriously, they themselves decided 
to hold their advanced positions with a view to the 
assumption of the offensive. The decision appears to 
have roused differences of opinion between the Com- 
mander-in-chief and his subordinate leaders. The 
Russians were forthwith attacked, their left flank 
was turned, their positions became untenable, and 
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they were forced to give way. No opportunity 
for a counter-stroke had revealed itself to General 
Nuropatkin. At this juncture General Kuropatkin, if 
he had altered his plans, reverted to his original 
intention, and sought to draw the Japanese into 
his “zone of manoeuvre” and get them separated 
by the Tai-tzu Eiver. The retreat to the main 
positions was admirably executed, but it exhausted 
and still further demoralised the Russian troops. 
Being again attacked in their main positions, 
the exhausted and demoralised Russians required 
almost every man in their front line to repulse the 
Japanese. The fear lest the Japanese should pene- 
trate at this or the other point, or envelop this or the 
other flank, or intercept the Russian communications, 
required that the gaps should be filled, the flanks 
extended, and closely watched and guarded. The 
efibrts of the Commander-in-chief to keep a reserve 
of fresh and vigorous troops for his counter-stroke thus 
proved unavailing; neither could he determine the 
“ direction of the principal effort of the enemy.” He, 
nevertheless, obtained one corps with which to delay 
the Japanese turning movement on the right bank 
of the river — supposing they undertook it — and thus 
gain time in which to retreat within the bridge-head 
defences and accumulate the necessary striking force. 

The Japanese did undertake the turning move- 
ment on the right bank of the river, as had been 
foreseen ; and the moment they were reported in force 
on that bank General Kuropatkin endeavoured to exe- 
cute the latter part of his programme. , The retreat 
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within the bridge-head defences was again admirably 
conducted by night, and it was only due to their energy 
that the Japanese discovered it as soon as they did. 

When Marshal Oyama heard of it he appears 
to have been somewhat perturbed, recognising the 
danger to that portion of his force on the right bank 
of the river. He warned General Kuroki, but that 
officer, labouring under a misapprehension, pressed on 
in a very bold offensive. It was this bold offensive 
which brought General Kuropatkin’s plans to nought. 
He had decided to devote two days to the accumula- 
tion and deplojrment of his newly formed reserve, 
and on the tliird day the blow was to be struck. But 
in the meantime his advanced guard, the portion of 
the l7th Corps and Orlov’s detachment which were 
to cover the deployment of his reserves, succumbed to 
the Japanese offensive; and it became necessary to 
reinforce the advanced guard with any troops which 
were available. Before the reserves could be deployed 
their flank was turned and their line of retreat 
threatened by the small, but fully deployed, Japanese 
force. The Eussian troops were exhausted by their 
efforts ; artniery ammunition was running short, and 
General Kuropatkin, extremely anxious for his com- 
munications, decided to retreat while there was yet time. 
Thus General Kuropatkin’s plan failed. Yet it will 
be generally admitted that his original idea was a 
clever and simple conception. General Kuropatkin 
proposed to compensate for his supposed inferiority of 
force by a more clever application of it. Unfortun- 
ately his intelligence system was defective ,* his 
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inforination was, consequently, bad; be was misled 
and induced to change his plan at the last moment. 
He was soon forced to revert to his original plan ; 
but his “ shaken ” army was now not quite good 
enough for the tremendous task it was called on to 
execute. He nearly, if not quite, succeeded in out- 
witting his adversary ; but he was too slow ; and, in 
the end, he was himself outwitted, while his troops 
were out-marched and out-fought. It was superior 
power of endurance as much as anything which finally 
decided the conflict in favour of the Japanese — 
endurance on the part of the Commander-in-chief 
as well as in the troops. In this connection it must 
be remembered that it was the Commander-in-chief 
who issued the order to retreat, A general will 
always continue the struggle until his fear of destruc- 
tion overmasters his desire to win victory. In this 
ease it was the threat at Mukden and the Eussian 
line of communication which caused the overmastering 
fear of destruction. Yet that threat was imaginary. 
It was the result of false information to which the 
semblance of reality was given by the clever 
manoeuvres and hard fighting of a small detachment. 
It was that that affected General Kuropatkin’s nerve. 

There are those who maintain that the Kussian 
cavalry could have cleared up the situation had it 
been used boldly with that purpose in view, but that 
the Russian cavalry failed generally to obtain accurate 
information because it was Hi-trained, uneducated, 
and lacking in the “ cavalry spirit.” That may be 
so ; though it is difficult for any but a cavalry-man to 
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grasp the exact nature of the expression “cavalry 
spirit,” just as it is difficult for any but a G-reek 
scholar to grasp the exact meaning of the expression 
“Greek spirit.” Nevertheless, we may be pardoned 
for displaying some scepticism as to the capacity of 
the finest cavalry in the world to discover, towards 
the end of August, the truth of the constant reports 
that the 2nd Japanese Army was sending troops to 
reinforce the besieging Army at Port Arthur. If a 
powerful force of cavalry had been sent out with 
this object in view, it must have ridden round, or 
broken through, the 2nd Japanese Army. Can it be 
■questioned that it would have gone to certain destruc- 
tion; and that, in acting thus, Kuropatkin would 
have acted exactly as the Japanese wished him to 
act ? Or, if he had pushed forward a body of all 
arms to secure the retreat of his cavalry, he would 
have given the Japanese the one opportunity of all 
others which they desired — the chance of beating 
him piecemeal, seizing his communications behind 
him, and bringing him to a decisive battle. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the Russian 
■cavalry might have accomplished far more than it 
actually did accomplish, especially in reporting the 
strength of the Japanese forces which crossed the 
river at Pen-hsi-hu. Everything, however, tends to 
show that General Kuropatkin hoped to surprise his 
adversary by a sudden attack along the right bank of 
the Tai-tzu Ho. To push forward a large mass of 
•cavalry to gain information would serve to give the 
enemy warning. General Kuropatkin, rather than warn 
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his adversary or risk the defeat of his cavalry, preferred 
perhaps, to trust to his powers of divination. He 
divined wrongly ; his staff arrangements were indif- 
ferent ; his troops were worn out, and he was beaten. 

It is a fate which commonly befalls all but great 
leaders ; but a similar fate awaits the leader who 
lacks the courage to act on probabilities, the courage 
to trust to his powers of divination, but who must 
always seek to obtain accurate information before he 
commits his force. Such an one is always too late. 

In this connection arises a point which we cannot 
overlook. Our study of the past is quite valueless 
unless we seek to apply it to the future. To what, 
extent would the new fifth arm, air-craft, have 
simplified the respective problems of the Eussians 
and the Japanese? Let us suppose that each had been 
equipped with fleets of efficient air-craft at the outset 
of the war. These fleets must, inevitably, have fought 
out a struggle for the mastery of the air, and that 
which won would thereafter have possessed accurate 
information, while the one that lost would have 
fought in the dark. 

If the Japanese had been the fortunate possessors 
of this accurate information, they would not have 
held the 4th Division in reserve on their left. They 
would have taken measures to push the whole of the 
1st Army across the Tai-tzu Ho, and they would 
have avoided giving General Kuropatkin the oppor- 
tunity to overwhelm a portion of their forces. Their 
victory might well have proved decisive. If, on the 
other hand, the Russians had possessed this accurate 
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information they would, perhaps, have avoided the 
defeat on the Yalu and at Telissu ; Ta-shih-chiao 
might have been a victory ; they might well have 
defeated one of the Japanese armies, for they would 
have known the strength of the Japanese forces. At 
Liao-yang they would have known that the Japanese 
possessed no reserves. If General Kuropatkin had 
still executed his project of separating the hostile 
forces and overwhelming one portion, his blow could 
have been prepared and executed against a blind 
adversary ; he would not have been misled by the 
threat against Mukden ; and he would not have drawn 
back and retreated just at the moment that victory 
was within his grasp. His troops would have dis- 
played vastly more endurance had they known that 
the hostile forces were numerically much inferior to 
themselves. 

Nevertheless, it is still a question whether the 12th 
and 2nd Japanese Divisions would not have hold 
their own until the arrival of reinforcements, or until 
the defence of Liao-yang broke down. 

We can estimate that, in future wars, that side 
which has won the mastery of the an- will obtain 
complete and accurate information. That side which 
has been defeated in the struggle in the air will, 
nevertheless, obtain more information than in the 
past by means of a few aeroplanes which will manage 
to elude the hostile air-fleets. It will, however, be 
chiefly dependent on the time-honoured methods of 
obtaining information — divination, spies, cavalry, 
reconnaissance in force, and infantry patrols. These 
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latter, therefore, ' cannot be put aside as worthless, 
inasmuch as mastery of the air will depend on battle 
in |the air, and the result of that contest cannot be 
foreseen. 

But perhaps the knottiest problem of all in con- 
nection with aerial warfare is the method in which 
aerial fleets will manoeuvre against one another. Will 
it be an advantage to get above the adversary ; will 
the wind-gauge give an advantage ? Something quite 
new will arise, something which has never yet existed 
in warfare, inasmuch as the aerial forces engaged will 
be deployed for battle on a vertical as well as a 
horizontal plane. Thus a converging fire can be 
brought to bear from above and below as well as from 
right and left. In aerial tactics converging fire will 
be, more than ever, the dominant idea. 

Measures of security must include detachments 
thrown out above and below as weU as advanced and 
flank guards. The aerial fleet of the future will 
certainly include heavy fighting and rapid scouting 
craft; and it is possible that the system of “pro- 
tective” and “ independent” bodies, as exists in the 
cavalry of to-day, will be adopted ; or that the fleet 
will be organised after the fashion of a sea fleet, with 
its battleships, cruisers, and scouts. 

But, in the meantime, it is as well to recognise that 
aerial fleets manoeuvring against each other will 
attempt but little in the nature of reconnaissance of 
the earthworms below, that their operations may 
well take them to a distance of a hundred miles from 
the fighting on earth, and that armies would 
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be foolish indeed to neglect the methods by which 
information has been sought and obtained in the past. 
It is noteworthy that when the Russian left flank 
was turned in the battle in the An-ping positions 
their defence immediately coUapsed. In the final 
struggle, the moment they believed their flank to be 
turned, envelopment imminent, and their lines of 
communication threatened, their defence collapsed. 

At Ta-shih-chiao the Russians held out without 
difficulty, but the moment they feared that their 
flank was about to be turned and their retreat 
intercepted their defence collapsed. At Telissu, the 
moment their flank was turned they discarded their 
offensive operations, which held out great prorcdse of 
success, and retreated. 

At Nan-shan the Russian defence collapsed the 
moment its flank was turned. So at the Yalu, 

Is it true, then, that the flank of an army is its 
vital point, and that the moment its flank is turned 
its defence wiU collapse? It will be said that the 
Russians were an exceptional case. 

At Liao-yang a local coimter-attaek was delivered 
against the left of the 10th Japanese Division. It 
was very effective; out of aU proportion to the 
size of the force which executed it. Again, a local 
counter-attack was delivered on the extreme left flank 
of the Japanese. It also was most effective. Merc 
threats against this flank induced the Japanese to 
retain in reserve a whole division, and to discard their 
enveloping movement west of the railway line until 
all danger of counter-stroke had disappeared. Yet 
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the most savage and determined frontal attacks 
usually proved ineJBfectual. 

Is it the case, then, that an armed force will, the 
moment its flank is turned, discard its offensive and 
think primarily of defending itself — on that flank, at 
least ? 

In every battle of 1870 the French defence practi- 
cally collapsed the moment the flank was enveloped, 
and thoughts of victory were discarded in favour of 
retreat. When retreat was impossible, as at Sedan, 
then there occurred vigorous efforts, born of despair, 
but not to win victory, merely to break out. 

As we have seen, Hamley says that that army 
whose flank is the more immediately threatened will 
conform to the movements of the other, that is, will 
discard its initiative, and turn to defend itself. 
Von Caemmerer asserts that an army whose centre 
is pierced will nevertheless win victory if it can 
envelop the hostile flanks. Yon der Goltz asserts 
that an attempt to pierce the centre resolves itself 
to-day into an operation of a “boring nature” — a 
prolonged operation, which no longer shatters an 
army, but merely bends back its centre slowly. If 
this be true, it is evident that the envelopment of a 
flank, which is calculated to win victory instan- 
taneously, is infinitely more effective than an attempt 
to pierce the centre, which is unlikely to be suc- 
cessful, and which, in any case, takes time. Kapoleon 
is generally accused of being the great exponent of 
the operation known as “ piercing the centre.” But 
it seems to have been forgotten that at some of his 
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great battles, such as Wagram and Ligny, his blow 
with his reserves at the hostile centre was carefully 
timed to coincide with the envelopment of the hostile 
flariTr ; and that it was directed, not so much at the 
centre, as at that wing which was enveloped. 

It will be said — ^but this is a thing that everybody 
knows ; that a flank attack is a thousand times more 
efiective than a frontal attack, just as converging fire 
is a thousand times more efiective than mere frontal 
fire. It leads up, however, to another point. If 
the envelopment of the hostile flank is the object 
to be aimed at, the wisdom of holding in hand a 
powerful reserve with a view to a “decisive blow” 
is certainly open to question. The Japanese, we 
observe, have up to this period held back reserves, so 
far as we can see, solely as a measure of security ; 
while the Russians, on the other hand, have displayed 
a remarkable solicitude to keep back reserves, with 
the result that they have attempted to fight their 
battles with but a portion of their available force. 
It must not be forgotten that any force, caII it what 
you plelise, which is kept out of the combat is a 
detachment whose services are, for the time being, 
lost to the army. Why is it that in naval battles we 
never hear of reserves? Simply because the whole 
hostile force being clearly in evidence, there is no 
need to guard against unforeseen contingencies. 

But perhaps this question of reserves may receive 
further elucidation as we progress in our study of 
this war. 

In his original plan — ^the one to which he reverted 
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— General Kuropatkin adopted what is apparently 
the only possible method by which the weaker force 
can hope to defeat the stronger. He induced the 
stronger force to divide, and then he sought to 
overwhelm one portion. Such was the underlying 
conception of most of the successfal so-called 
defensive-offensive battles, such as Austerlitz, Sala- 
manca, and Fredericksburg, and of the great naval 
battles, such as the Nile and Trafalgar. The essence 
of this conception is to mislead and surprise the 
enemy and to concentrate all available force against 
a portion of the hostile force. 

The conventional idea of a defensive-offensive is 
the very reverse of this conception. Far from seek- 
ing to separate and overwhelm a portion of the 
enemy, it puts forward a portion of its own force to 
withstand the concentrated efforts of the whole hostile 
force. It is true that this conception proposes to 
strike a “decisive blow” with its General Keserve 
when the assailant is exhausted. Unfortunately, the 
assailant is invariably far less exhausted than the 
recipient of the blows. It is more wearisome and 
demoralising to guard than to strike. The almost 
inevitable result is that the General Eeserve is 
employed, not in a “ decisive blow,” but in a forlorn 
attempt to rescue its hard-pressed comrades, who 
naturally clamour for assistance, or to cover the 
retreat. Or, like General Kuropatkin, the commander 
holds back his reserve until the “direction of the 
principal effort” of the enemy can be discovered, that 
is, till too late. 
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There are certainly instances of successful defen- 
sive-offensive battles fought in this fashion, such, for 
instance, as Vimiera, Albuera, Waterloo, and Gettys- 
burg ; but we would do well to notice that, in each 
case, the victor was superior in numbers to his 
assailant. With a considerable superiority in num- 
bers a general can afford to subject a portion of his 
force to the hostile sledge-hammer blows with the 
object of making an opening for the employment of 
his “mass of manoeuvre,” but it is hardly a method 
which will commend itself to the commander of the 
weaker force. In this case also, the essence of the 
whole thing is to mislead and surprise the enemy, 
to induce him to come forward and attack a force 
which is much bigger than he thinks.^ 

But further light may, perhaps, be thrown on this 
point by the later battles of the war. 

General Kuropatkin was called upon during the 
night of the 3rd September to face a sufficiently 
difficult problem — whether to continue the struggle 
in the hope of partial victory and risk destruction, or 
admit defeat and save his aimy. Which of these 
courses should, he have adopted? Napoleon has 
something to say on this matter. Writing to his 

^In this connection Moltke’s tactical problem, No. 50, is of great 
interest. In his solution be recommends the adoption of our stereo- 
typed defensive-offensive method. But it is to be noted that the 
force he is concerned with, which is one army corps engaged with 
one hostile army corps, has been reinforced, unknown to the enemy, 
by a whole cavalry division. Obviously, if the enemy can be misled 
in this fashion, one cannot do better than draw him forward to 
ground of one’s own choice, got him fully committed, and then attack 
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brother Joseph, King of Spain, after Vittoria, he 
said, “To be repulsed when one has 12,000 men in 
reserve who have not fired a shot, is to put up with 
an insult.” Napoleon takes a somewhat personal and 
selfish view of it, the point of view of the reputation 
of the general. Nevertheless, was he not right? 
The defeat of an army, even though it be indecisive, 
inexorably leads to further defeats, and finally to 
decisive defeat, unless large reinforcements of well- 
trained troops can be brought up. Hence, it is 
usually worth while to seek for victory even at the 
risk of utter destruction, and therefore to use the last 
reserves, the last round of ammunition, and the last 
ounce of effort in the attempt to win even a partial 
victory — ^that is, if powerful reinforcements are not 
likely to become available. If, however, such will 
shortly be available, is it not rather foolish to risk 
destruction in the hope of winning a partial victory ? 
For the destruction of the army may rouse popular 
feeling, and so force the hand of the Government and 
oblige it to make peace on perhaps disastrous terms. 
That was the case with the Kussians at this period. 
The political situation in Russia was very serious at 
this time, and the annihilation of Kuropatkin’s army 
would, almost without doubt, have proved decisive of 
the war. But, then, it wiU be argued, in that case 
it surely would have been wiser not to have fought 
at all at Liao-yang. That is true enough, it is fatal 
to fight except with the express intention to win or 
to be destroyed. It is the only frame of mind in a 
general which renders victory possible. That is the 
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whole point of this war. General Kuropatkin fought 
against his better judgment. His action was due to 
the pressure from above which had been brought to 
bear. 

There are those who glibly say that General Kuro- 
patkin was wrong to retreat, that he was lacking in 
“ character,” in “ determination,” in “ tenacity,” in 
“grit,” that it was too soon to discard hopes of 
victory, that all that was necessary was a bold and 
resolute offensive. 

Moltke has lauded “ character ” in a leader at the 
expense of knowledge. It is, to say the least of it, 
remarkable that a man who had so profound a belief 
in the value of “character” should have devoted so 
much time and hard work to the education in strategy 
and tactics of the Prussian General Staff. It is notice- 
able that the Austrians in 1866, the French in IST’O, 
ourselves in 1899, and the Russians in 1904, all 
prided themselves on theh “ character.” Men who 
lack the application necessary for the attainment of 
knowledge will usually pride themselves on their 
character ; it saves so much time and trouble which 
can thus be devoted to more congenial pursuits — ^to 
sport or games, for example, which are supposed to 
form character. Or the man who, though very stupid 
and ignorant, is the fortunate possessor of an aquiline 
nose or a prominent chin, will often pride himself on 
his character. As a matter of fact it is impossible 
for a man to possess character — ^military character, 
that is — ^without knowledge. Alvensleben’s display 
of character at Mars La Tour, or Nelson’s at St. 
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Vincent, would have been quite impossible unless 
tbe knowledge bad been there to tell these two great 
leaders what to do and bow to do it, together with 
tbe courage to enable them to act on their own 
responsibility. Tbe strongest character will break 
down when bis nerve is affected, just as tbe weakest 
will bold out until bis is affected. True, tbe man in 
ill-bealtb or exhausted will give way sooner than tbe 
man of “ iron nerve ” ; be will more easily lose bis 
bead if surprised. But it is foresight, tbe outcome 
of knowledge, which averts surprise. Knowledge 
serves as armour to cover tbe nerves ; ignorance is 
tbe joint in tbe armour through which tbe hostile 
shaft pierces. Will mere “ strength of character,” as 
it is called, enable a man to distinguish between true 
and false information ? It is to be feared not. Rather 
is it a weU-organised inteUigence system and tbe 
power of divination, together with tbe knowledge 
which teUs a man tbe wisest, and therefore tbe most 
probable, course that tbe enemy will adopt. Tbe 
“iron nerve” so constantly lauded in tbe great 
leaders was chiefly due to tbe self-confidence born of 
knowledge. 

Between three and four o’clock in tbe morning a 
man’s vitality is at its lowest, and bis nerves are 
most easily affected. This was tbe time at which 
General Kuropatkin received a series of disastrous 
reports. Let us imagine this man, who for months 
bad been subjected to a severe mental strain which 
bad culminated in some nine days and nights of 
extreme tension, snatching bis food and sleep as best 
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he could — days and nights of constant misfortunes ; 
a man who, in his efforts to reconcile his plans with 
the orders or “suggestions” of superior authority, 
had brought on himself the ill-concealed and passive 
— or at times open — opposition of his subordinates. 
It was perhaps due to this fact that he attempted to 
take personal command in every portion of the field, 
or was it perhaps due to the fact that he was constitu- 
tionally unable to trust subordinates ? Or perhaps 
it was merely his training in the Eussian army, or, 
again, perhaps it was his knowledge that his subordi- 
nates were untrained to think for themselves and to 
act on their own initiative. Whatever may have 
been the cause, certain it is that throughout the war 
he was eternally issuing orders as to points of detail 
or to the subordinates of his corps commanders. He 
could not, or would not, trust his subordinates. 
He stood alone with a vast weight of responsibility 
on his shoulders. All his plans had quite suddenly 
collapsed. Is it to be wondered at if he discarded 
hopes of victory and sought solely to save his army ? 
In view of the situation, as it presented itself to him, 
was he wrong? 

It is one thing to think out a problem in a com- 
fortable chair, with ample pens, ink, paper, admirable 
maps, and plenty of time available, with the true 
facts carefully marshalled by numerous historians, 
the numbers and positions of the opposing forces well 
^own. It is altogether another thing to think out 
a real problem of real war in a moment of great 

emergency, with the nerves on edge, with the staff 

2h2 
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waiting for the decision — ^an immediate decision — 
ignorant even of the position and state of one’s own 
forces, without any definite information as to the 
positions and movements of the enemy, but with 
much hopelessly conflicting information as to his 
numbers, positions, and intentions ; with but two or 
three definite pieces of knowledge, that the enemy 
means to destroy your army if he can, that his is a 
vastly superior force, that his morale is high, that 
your own is low, that he has been uniformly 
successful and that you have uniformly failed, that 
he is master of the crafts and stratagems of war, and 
that you, who have always thought yourself such a 
fine fellow, a man of such “ character,” have suddenly 
discovered that you are ignorant and helpless as a 
child in his hands. 

It is this unwritten history of war, this battle of 
wits between the hostile commanders, which it is so 
essential to study. The vanquished has almost in- 
variably been outwitted, and therefore surprised, by 
the victor, but either he cannot recognise the fact or 
he refuses to admit it. He prefers to find other 
causes for his defeat — the incapacity of his subordi- 
nate leaders, the inefficiency of his troops, the unfore- 
seen misfortunes, the underhand blows of chance, the 
mountainous country, the Kao~liang — anything but 
his own incapacity to penetrate the designs of the 
hostile leader. Hence it is that, if we wish to ascer- 
tain the true conditions of these problems, we must 
read between the lines of histories and endeavour to 
ascertain the information on which a leader acted. 
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and to imagine the frame of mind by which he was 
possessed at the time. It is not the victor in modem 
war who is called on to solve problems of so intricate 
a nature as that with which General Kuropatkin had 
to deal. He owes his victory largely to the perfec- 
tion of his preparation and to the efficiency of his 
armed force. It is the vanquished on whom the 
task devolves — the nation which has neglected its 
preparation, which has failed to thrash out its national 
problems or which has taken a rosy view of them, 
which has consequently failed to recognise the theatre 
in which hostilities will occur, which has dreamed 
that the war will take place in hostile or neutral 
territory instead of which it takes place in its own, 
which has therefore failed to prepare the theatre, 
neglected to establish an intelligence system, neglected 
to ascertain the transport and supplies available, 
neglected to organise and train its forces with a view 
to its war, and whose forces are — as is always the 
case with the unprepared nation — inefficient. 

There are but few men now in the whole world 
who have any experience of solving problems in 
circumstances of real difficulty — not the Gormans 
nor the Japanese, for these nations were everywhere 
victorious. Not the British in South Africa, for they 
fought an opponent who lacked discipline, training, 
organisation, and leadership, who could not even 
attack. A certain number of Frenchmen perhaps, 
and the Eussians, for these hare experienced the 
meaning of war against the two most efficient 
machmes of war that have, so far as we know, ever 
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existed in the world. These two nations now know 
what it means to he outwitted and surprised on the 
outbreak of war. British soldiers and sailors would 
do wisely to study this aspect of war, for, in view of 
Great Britain’s habitual unreadiness for war, they 
too will probably, before many years are passed, be 
called upon to face, in similar circumstances, problems 
such as those the Russians and French were called 
on to solve. 

It would be well to bear in mind that this “ con- 
centration of superior force at the decisive point,” 
which brings victory, whether on sea or land, depends 
primarily on the power to surprise ; for the enemy’s 
whole desire is to put into execution this principle of 
success himself, and to deny to you the opportunity. 
The power to surprise depends on the power to mis- 
lead the enemy. Is it desired to strike the enemy 
while asleep? Then he must be misled and lulled 
to sleep. For he will not go to sleep if he expects to 
be attacked. Is it desired to strike the enemy from 
behind ? Then he must be induced to look the other 
way. For he will not look in the wrong direction 
if he can help it. 

Those who preach platitudes, clap-trap, as to “ play- 
ing cricket” to the enemy, do but small service to 
their country. They would do well to study war 
and to look at realities. Cricket is a game which 
men play, not so much to win as for the sport of it. 
War is deadly earnest ; there is no sport in it ; the 
one desire is to win at all costs and by any means. 
In the modem wars of 1866, 1870, and 1904 the 
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defeated were misled and brought to the verge of 
defeat by the victor before ever a shot was fired and 
in the midst of profound peace. It is said that 
such a conception of war involves the “ blackest 
treachery” towards a friendly power. But it is the 
only possible conception of war that can be formed 
from a study of modern history. 

If a nation considers it probable that its interests 
are vitally antagonistic to those of another nation, 
and if that other nation be a modem unitary nation 
in arms, it would do well to watch most closely lest 
it be misled in the midst of profound peace as to its 
opponent’s preparations and efficiency, and, not less, 
to avoid optimism as to its own capacity for war. 

Some 200 to 300 villages, besides one city, appear 
to have been involved in the battle of Liao-yang; 
large numbers of these must have been destroyed by 
bombardment, fire, or the fighting which occurred in 
and around them ; all of them, and numbers more in 
addition, must have suffered severely from the requisi- 
tions, or perhaps the depredations, of the troops. 
History does not trouble to mention villagers or their 
sufferings except when the attitude of the inhabitants 
has a direct bearing on the progress of the struggle. 
It is not a pleasant idea that if by chance an invasion 
of the British Islands became an accomplished fact, 
vast numbers of villages, a good many towns, and 
innumerable country residences would be left in rains. 
Large numbers of the inhabitants would starve, their 
property would be destroyed, and they themselves 
subjected to cruel indignities. And this would be 
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the result of one battle with 150,000 men on each 
side. A few such battles would transform a large 
part of England into a desert. It is well for a nation 
to prevent all possibility of invasion if it can be pre- 
vented. The British nation trusts to its navy. Its 
trust may not be misplaced — ^who can say ? It is 
the unexpected which occurs in war. If the British 
navy were by ill fortune' to suffer defeat at the hands 
of a great Continental Power, invasion in great force 
would follow within a few weeks, for the regular 
British army is insignificant in numbers, while the 
Territorial army is quite insignificant by reason of 
lack of training. It would be ■wise of the British 
nation to ensure that it possesses a highly trained 
army of such a strength as 'will enable it not only 
to execute its imperial duties oversea, but also to 
drive into the sea hostile forces, whatsoever their 
strength, before they can establish themselves on 
shore. 

The argument against such an army is that, with 
the defeat of our na'vy, we should starve in any 
case. That opinion is open to question; but, be 
that as it may, starvation alone is certainly preferable 
to starvation and invasion combined. 
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